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PREFACE. 


The volumes of the International Library of Technology are 
made up of Instruction Papers, or Sections, comprising the 
various courses of instruction for students of the International 
Correspondence Schools. The original manuscripts are pre- 
pared by persons thoroughly qualified both technically and by 
experience to write with authority, and in many cases they are 
regularly employed elsewhere in practical work as experts. 
The manuscripts are then carefully edited to make them suit- 
able for correspondence instruction. The Instruction Papers 
are written clearly and in the simplest language possible, so as 
to make them readily understood by all students. Necessary 
technical expressions are clearly explained when introduced. 

The great majority of our students wish to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in their vocations or to qualify for 
more congenial occupations. Usually they are employed and 
able to devote only a few hours a day to study. Therefore 
every effort must be made to give them practical and accurate 
information in clear and concise form and to make this infor- 
mation include all of the essentials but none of the non- 
essentials. To make the text clear, illustrations are used 
freely. These illustrations are especially made by our own 
[lustrating Department in order to adapt them fully to the 
requirements of the text. 

In the table of contents that immediately follows are given 
the titles of the Sections included in this volume, and undcr 
each title are listed the main topics discussed. At the end of 
the volume will be found a complete index, so that any subject 
treated can be quickly found. 
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(PART 1) - 


INTRODUCTION 


1 Systems A writing that require tower movements A 
the pea than are und in ortimary writing ase called shorthand, 
smu, « pmugupy. Phomsgraghy 6 2 meno A 
witting by trict syns, ach A which repeats 2 cund A 
Lope ft we while stenography is sahy 


a sytem A Wich writing without special regard to its being 
toon. Bots are known ow shorthand. 


2. Materials —The shcctim A writing materials of a 
to guilty anh ohasrh w the onions A the wake to be 
dome thin be given cardial attention. Ruled paper should 
he used and it cond have a2 finish that will make writing on 

| 8 as easy 28 yosibhe wit the writing ieatraroet i be od 
A sightly rough surlace is best for pencil work, while for a 
| «pen the suriace shadld be sooth and yet absorbent enough 
to take up the ink reatily and thus avoid blots. Whether 
_ loose sheets, pads, or utovks shold be used, and if note- 
boks, how good they must be, are best decided from the kind 
| Ah maatter to be written and the length of time it must be pre- 
sve, Whether agen of pencil should be used depends on 
the conditions under which the writing must be done. If a 
peal is chosen, me A go quality, m a a shit or meduun soft 
grate, wih be found best. Very cheap pencils are generally 
too hard and gritty, break easily, and are not sure to mark, 
thes making the retracing of outlines necessary and causing 
a great loss in speed. Vi 2 pen is used i must be fine enough 
COPURIGTED BC MEMS TILA TEIN, COWFIM = PL FUBLTE FEBEFVED 
- 4H 
{LT 25— 
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to make sharp lines and flexible enough to shade easily. Gil- 
lott’s 604 and 404, Esterbrook’s 303, and Spencerian No. 1 
are good. The use of ink is preferable, if not absolutely neces- 
sary in some kinds of reporting. With a pen, finer, neater, 
and more clean-cut notes can be made than with a pencil, 
and the gain in speed from its adoption is in most cases well 
worth the little practice necessary to make its use entirely 
satisfactory to any who have previously preferred a pencil. 

The beginner, especially, is advised to use a pen, for he 
can attain to a certain degree of skill in shorthand writing 
much sooner by its use than otherwise. He should, there- 
fore, use it for practice until thoroughly accustomed to it, even 
if he expects to use a pencil later on. The experienced sten- 
ographer should be able to write with either pen or pencil and 
meet with little difficulty in changing from one to the other. 


3. Holding the Pen.—The manner of holding the pen 
has much to do with the ease and speed of writing. Fig. 1 
shows correct penholding. This is the same position as for 
ordinary writing, but it is such as 
to allow the pen to be turned easily 
in the fingers to form the different 
outlines. The pen should be 
grasped firmly, but lightly enough 
so the hand and fingers will not be 


cramped. 


4. Method of Study.—Every 
section of each lesson should be taken up in its order and 
thoroughly mastered. It is not enough to learn the rules and 
be able to puzzle out the written exercises. All exercises should 
be read and written, and written and read until they are as 
familiar as longhand. No one can expect success as a sten- 
ographer until the principles used in writing are as easily and 
readily applied in taking notes as in the writing of figures from 
dictation. 

Great care must be taken from the beginning in forming 
the characters. A little too much slant or not quite enough, 
too much or too little shade, straight stems curved and vice 


Fic. 1 
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versa, or characters that are not uniform in length and thick- 
ness of line and properly proportioned tend to illegible writing, 
and writing that is not legible is worse than no writing at all. 
No stenographer can read his notes too fluently. 


5. System.—Although the system here presented is based 
upon Phonography as originally invented by Sir Isaac Pitman, 
it must not be confused with what is now known as the Isaac 
Pitman System. Sir Isaac Pitman, after printing several 
editions of Phonography, withdrew them all and issued still 
another in which he made some radical changes, one of which was 
the reversal of the positions of his first- and third-place dot 
vowels. Meanwhile, his brother, Benn Pitman, had introduced 
Phonography in America. Benn Pitman objected to making 
the changes required by his brother in the withdrawal of the 
earlier editions and continued to teach and practice the art as 
originally written. As no American copyright prevented, he 
published textbooks in the original system under his own name. 

I.C.S. Shorthand follows the Benn Pitman vowel scale, though 
it cannot be regarded as the Benn Pitman system, because it 
adopts a number of principles not contained in the Benn Pitman 
textbooks. It takes its place among the large group of systems 
known as Pitmanic—all based on the same fundamental princi- 
ples, but differing in details. We, therefore, call this the I.C.S. 
System of Pitmanic Shorthand. 
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LESSON 1 


CONSONANTS 


6. Consonant sounds are represented by straight and 
curved strokes, called stems, written light or heavy to corre- 
spond with the sounds represented. These signs and their 
sounds are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. They must be thoroughly 
learned and should be practiced until they can be written 
with accuracy at a speed of at least seventy-five strokes a 
minute. All stems should be of the same length; three-six- 
teenths of an inch is a good size. 

Light stems should be made very light. Heavy stems should 
be just enough thicker than light ones to be easily distinguished. 
The shaded straight stems should be of the same thickness 
from beginning to end. Shaded curves should be thickest 
in the middle and nicely tapered. 


7. The characters of the alphabet must be practiced until 
they are as familiar as the longhand letters. It is best to write 
slowly at first and to try to make the signs as nearly as pos- 
sible like the printed ones, but they should not be made so 
slowly that a habit of drawing rather than writing them is 
acquired. 

Though the signs are as simple as it is possible to make them, 
being merely straight and curved lines, it must not be expected 
that they can be written readily and well without practice. 
It will doubtless be necessary to cover page after page with 
them, but it will pay to put plenty of time and work on this 
lesson, for it is the foundation, and no matter what principle 
of abbreviation may be presented in the higher lessons it must 
be joined to the characters that are being learned now. 


§ 34 
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CONSONANT STEMS 


NAME 


Pee 
Bee 
Tee 
Dee | 
Chay 
Jay 
Ef 
Vee 
Ith 


The 


Stem SOUND 


2 
Ss 


p 


b 


th 


dh 


sh 


zh 


AS IN 


soP 
soB 
not 
Due 
CHase 
Jest 
Fur 
Vain 
THin 
THen 
uS 
Zeal 
fiSH 
aZure 
Way 


You 
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CONSONANT STEMS 


NAME STEM SOUND AS IN 
l obs 
Wetter Jo) 0 e 
downwards he ~ : ae 
lays fa l Lane 
Written s S : ae 
upwards 
Shay J sh buSHy 
Kay a k Keen 
Gay — g Gain 
Written from Em a m Main 
ft to right 
left to rig a ey i ie 
Hay. “SN h Hint 


Ing i: ng siNG 
Fic. 3 


8. There must be a good, strong distinction between the 
light and shaded stems, but the aim should be to make this 
distinction by making the light lines very light rather than 
by making the shaded ones very heavy. A habit of making 
plain, legible notes can be acquired from the beginning and 
doing so will save much time and trouble later on. 


9. It is important that the stems be written in the direc- 
tions indicated. A tendency to make them too large should 
be guarded against. 
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10. The name of a letter must not be confused with the 
letter proper, that is, its sound. For instance, the name ot 
the first character is Pee, but it represents simply the sound 
of the letter p as in sop; Bee the sound of b as in sob, ete. 


11. Chay expresses the combination ch, blended into one 
gound, as in chase. 


12. Ith and The both represent the letters th, but this 
corabination has two distinct sounds which can be noted by 
pronouncing the words tun and then. ; 


13: Zhe is used for the sound of zh, though this is a com- 
- bination of letters not found in any word. The sound occurs, 
however, in words like azure, pleasure, suasion, where the 
ordinary spelling expresses it by s or 2. 


14. The names Way, Yay, and Hay are given to the let- 
ters w, y, and h because they come nearer the real sounds of 
those letters than do the ordinary pronunciations. 


15. Gay is used only for the hard sound of g as in gain. 
The soft sound, as in sage, is pronounced like 7 and expressed 
by the J stem. 


16. Two strokes for L, R, and Sh are given, one of each 
being struck downwards and one upwards. Upward strokes 
slant more than downward ones. Therefore, when standing 
alone, upward R, by its greater slant, is easily distinguished 
from Ch, which has the same form but is written downwards. 
When joined to other consonants, the directions are plainly 
shown so that there is no danger of confusing them. 

Downward L, called El, is used only in combination with 
other stems. Upward L, called Lay, is used both in combi- 
nations and when standing alone. 

Sh is always written downwards when standing alone. The 
upward and downward strokes for L and Sh are the same in 
form, the only difference being in direction. 


17. Outlines.—Two or more stems may be joined to 
represent the consonant sounds in a word; such a combina- 
tion is called an outline. In writing a word, the consonants 
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are all written before the vowels and made without lifting 
the pen. The vowels are then placed beside the outline. 

(a) When two straight stems like P-P or B-B come 
together, the stem is made double length. 


P-P B-B T-T D-D Ch-Ch J-J Gay-Gay Ray-Ray 


(b) In this lesson when an outline begins with a vertical 
or slanting stem, that stem should rest on the writing line. 
If there are only horizontal stems in the outline, they should 
all rest on the line. 


P-K F-Ch B-D S-M_ Sh-P Lay-T N-N M-Ng Gay-N 


hy ~ ee eee PA SoS, 


(c) When an outline begins with a horizontal stem, fol- 
lowed by a stem struck upwards or downwards, the horizontal 
must be so placed as to allow the upward or downward stroke 
to rest on the line. 


KP M-D- K-J Gay-F M-Th M-N-B K-N-D 
ae NAR eee C7 ie Sd LOE Se 


(d) When such a combination occurs as P-B, T-D, or Ch-/, 
in which a light and a shaded stem are joined without an angle, 
the stems should be blended into one tapered stroke. 


P-B BP TD D-T. ChJ J-Ch K-Gay Gay-K 


Shepp fp 


(e) The following are a few other combinations that are 
more quickly and easily written without an angle and yet 
indicate clearly what stems are represented: 


P-N P-Ng B-N B-Ng F-K F-Gay V-K V-Gay F-Ar V-Ar Ith-N Ith-Ng 


Lay-Sh Lay-Ar Ar-Sh M-P N-Ray M-N N-M MZ W-Sh The-N H-N 
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In combinations where there is an angle between the joined 
stems, the angle should be sharp and distinct so that each stem 
is as clear as if standing alone. 


18. To the Student.—After you have practiced the pre- 
ceding characters until you are thoroughly familiar with them, 
so that you can write them with ease and read them from your 
own notes as readily as longhand, you are ready to prepare 
the Examination Paper for Lesson 1. Fill out the blank book 
and send it to be corrected. After it has been mailed, you 
may begin studying on Lesson 2, but the Examination Paper 
for Lesson 2 should not be prepared until Lesson 1 has been 
returned with a percentage. The principles of each lesson are 
used in all following work, and if by chance you have made 
any mistakes in Lesson 1, or if you have misapplied some prin- 
ciple through failure to understand it correctly, those mis- 
takes will be likely to be repeated in the next lesson. Many 
errors can be avoided by waiting for the return of one lesson 
before preparing the following one. The greater part of the 
practice on the Examination Papers should be done after they 
have been corrected, for then you can be sure you are not 
practicing incorrect outlines. Art. 83 of Lesson 2 describes 
a plan for practice. Write the corrected Examination Paper 
first in the manner there described, then copy the outlines in 
their regular order at least ten times, reading them back from 
your own notes each tume. 
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LESSON 2 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


19. Vowels.—In shorthand only the sounds are written 
that are heard when a word is pronounced, no attention is paid 
to the common spelling, all silent letters are omitted, and 
double letters are usually expressed by single strokes. The 
long-hand alphabet contains only twenty-six letters, making 
phonetic writing impossible, but in shorthand forty signs are 
provided, one for each of the elementary sounds in the 
language, and the student must keep in mind when learn- 
ing the characters that they represent sounds, not letters. 
This is particularly important in the vowels where each 
letter is commonly used to express a number of different 
sounds. 


20. Phonetic systems of shorthand recognize twelve dis- 
tinct vowel sounds: six long and six short. The long vowels 
are represented by shaded dots and dashes, the short vowels 
by light dots and dashes. Each dot and dash is made to 
express three distinct sounds by being placed in three differ- 
ent positions at the side of the consonant stems. These posi- 
tions are called first position, second position, and third post- 
tion, and the vowels are spoken of as first-place, second-place, 
and third-place vowels, respectively. First position is at the 
beginning of a stem, second position at the middle, and third 
position at the end. This is shown by the table on page 11. 
The T stem by the side of which the dots and dashes are placed 
is not a part of the vowel sign. It simply shows the positions 
that the signs occupy. Any other stem of the alphabet could 
have been used just as well. The Italic letter or letters in the 
words used for illustration show the vowel sounds. 
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TABLE OF VOWELS 


LonG VOWELS SHORT VOWELS 
1st Fee Nas ae asin we | Ist se ae ae as in hit 
2d patton. tea as in gain 2d Deion eee as in bet 
3d igus a) as in arm 3d position l_a as in bat 
Ist pation ee, as in paw Ist pone nee 0 as in top 
2d Tt ied Me as in old 2d Ha iiualey as in but 
3d Casta Las 00 as in boot 3d eee aoe oo as in look 


21. The sounds represented by the dots and dashes must 
be thoroughly memorized, for there must be no hesitation in 
recalling them. The student should repeat them over and over 
until he can tell instantly whether each sound is expressed 
by a dot or dash; whether it is light or heavy; first, second, 
or third place. 


22. Vocalizing.—The consonants of a word are written 
first and the vowels then placed beside the outline. Placing 
the vowels is called vocalizing. 

Vowels should be close to the stems but should not be allowed 
to touch them. Dash vowels are written at right angles to the 
stems. 

Long vowels should be shaded enough to be easily distin- 
guished from the short ones but not so heavy as to appear 
clumsy. 

The heavy dots should be produced by pressure, not by 
a circular motion of the pen point. The light dots require 
but a touch of the pen. 


23. Vowels and Consonants Combined.—A vowel placed 
to the left of a vertical or inclined stem or above a horizontal ts 
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read before the stem. A vowel placed to the right of a veritcal 
or inclined stem or below a horizontal ts read after the stem. 
Plenty of practice must be given the following words illus- 
trating the vowels. They should be pronounced when written 
and the sounds carefully noted. 
(a) The first-place long vowels, e as in we, and aw as in 
paw, are written: 


eve we eke key eat tea 
4 \ : =x ‘| r 
awl law awk gnaw awed daw 
a Gs =< . Bk I" 
ought taw fee thee ease eel 


| ie a ¢ ‘) <a 
(b) The second-place long vowels, a as in gatm, and o as 
in old, are written: 


ape pay ache may aid day 
MS \ ; om ‘| | 

ale low oak no own they 
"A K sai — Ww ¢ 

Abe bay beau ate toe tow 


XN ~ ~ ‘ 

(c) The third-place long vowels, ak as in arm, and oo as 
in boot, are written: 

pa bah ma too coo woo 

Se NG * |_ a NS 

(d) The first-place short vowels, 7 as in hit, and o as in 
top, are written: 

itch in. it on odd of 


/ es | = | ~ 
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(e) The second-place short vowels, e as in bet, and u as in 
but, are written: 
Ed egg etch up us ebb 


({) The third-place short vowels, a as in bat, and oo as in 
look, are written: 


at Ann as add | cook 

| wa ) | ll 
ash am took book look 
Sy) “™ (iat Ny ( 


24. First place to any consonant is at the beginning of the 
stroke and third place at the end. Hence, when a consonant 
is written upwards, a first-place vowel must be placed at the 
bottom and a third-place vowel at the top. 


Lee la loo 


law raw 
lL 1m G a 2A 


25. Vowels Between Consonants.—In words contain- 
ing more than one consonant stem, the vowels coming between 
the stems should be placed according to the following rules: 


(a) First-place vowels, whether long or short, are written 
after the first stem. 


neak pick beet tip tall 
Serta oe 
fall feet lock cot shop lot 


> ss (gee I Lo C| 
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(b) Second-place vowels, if long, are written after the 
first stem, and if short, before the second. 


bake mope pet 

eo \ a \ 
Bees page bait boat led 

1 


(c) Third-place vowels, whether long or short, are written 
before the second stem. 


tack took lack bat book calm 


a eee 


pad pat pan shook boot far 


26. When two vowels come between two stems, one vowel 
is written to each stem. Occasionally, it is necessary to write 
two vowels to one stem, in which case the one pronounced 
next to the consonant is written a little nearer to it than the 
other. 


poetic chaotic theory peony payee area Rhea 
\ ee at ee meee 


A very obscure vowel sound, as the e in bower or tower, may 
be omitted entirely. 


27. Diphthongs.—The sounds ow, ew, oz, and long 7 are 
called diphthongs. They are represented by compound signs, 
thus: 

>Oow <ew dot vi 


The signs for 7 and oi are always written in first position 
and those for ow and ew in third. 
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The diphthongs are treated the same as the simple vowels 
and are governed by the same rules. 


bough how new  hew boy tiie “bite boil 
ee ENS 
coin dike high ice ivory jowl owl by 
es eape ee) Yer fap i 
noisy pout vie cue Ida eyes pie Ike 
ae eae el ee 


28. When a word begins or ends with a diphthong, the 
sign may, when convenient, be joined to the preceding or 
following stem. 


oil ivory hew review new few 


29. Positions of Outlines for Words of One Conso- 
nant.—The consonant outlines for words have three positions: 
above the line, on the line, and through or below the line. The 
positions of the consonants are determined by the positions of 
the vowels in accordance with the following rules: 


(a) If the vowel is a first-place vowel, the consonant is 
written in first position, which is at about half the height of 
a T stroke above the line. 


paw knee key lea it ought eve 
Ica sad ns sgh) cn ate eat 
oil eel ill boy bee my joy 


(b) If the vowel is second place, the consonant is written 
in second position, which is on the line. 


may hay know up ape foe edge 
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though aim owed us oath show 


(c) If the vowel is third place, the consonant is written 
in third position. This, for vertical and inclined stems, is 
through the line; for horizontals, entirely below the line. 


at add an how hew mow woo 
a a Le Se eee 
Jew sue bough vow view out coo 
Se SEA aeeeee Coan Co 


30. Positions for Words of More Than One Conso- 
nant.—In outlines containing more than one stem, the first 
vertical or slanting stem is written in position to correspond 
with the position of the vowel, and the following stems are 
written in their usual directions, regardless of position. 

If the outline begins with a horizontal followed by a stem 
written upwards or downwards, the horizontal must be so 
placed as to allow the upward or downward stroke to fall in 
position. (See mode, keep, mesh, gear.) 

A word containing more than one vowel is written in the 
position of the accented one. (See funny, hero, pony, bowery.) 


laid leaf lathe lake mode ship 
ah ee ees Oe soe yen aoe ae 
funny wretch keep mesh hero gear 


pad pony pack pout bowery bower 
> EEN eee ce 


> 
> 


31. If every vowel were always inserted, the principle 
of position would not be necessary, as all the sounds would 
be clearly shown and nothing further would be needed. But 
in actual practice very few vowels are used, for a fully vocal- 
ized shorthand would be entirely too slow to report even the 
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slowest speakers, and it is when vowels are omitted that the 
positions of the consonants become important, for the posi- 
tion then not only helps to determine the leading or accented 
vowel, but it also affords a means of making a distinction 
between words having the same consonants. 

The student must not think that because vowels are to be 
omitted later on, they are not important. No stenographer 
ever reaches a point where the insertion of an occasional vowel 
is not necessary, and when a vowel is to be placed it must be 
done with accuracy and promptness; otherwise it causes hesi- 
tation, which is fatal to speed. 


32. Many stenographers make it a rule to write words 
of three or more consonant strokes on the line regardless of 
the position of the accented vowel, thus: 


dignify Albany Elvira cabbage family 


It is safe to disregard the rule of position in long or peculiar 
outlines because such outlines are in themselves distinctive 
and do not need the position to make them legible, and it is a 
little easier to write words in the second, or neutral, position 
than either of the other positions. 


83. How to Practice.—The student must understand 
from the beginning that if he is to make a success of short- 
hand he must do much careful practicing. He must work on 
each exercise until it can be written at a fair speed. It is not 
necessary at first that the outlines themselves be written rap- 
idly, but the aim should be to become so familiar with the form 
used for each word that it can be written promptly, without’ 
any hesitation in thinking of the sign. 

Plenty of time should be taken for the Instruction Paper 
before doing anything with the Examination Paper. Rules 
must be memorized and their application carefully noted in 
the outlines given for illustration. The illustrations should then 
be copied, one on each line at the extreme left-hand edge of 
the notebook or practice paper, so that the words appear in 

ILT 233—3 


hae 
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column. After being copied once, the work should be care- 
fully criticized and compared with the engraving to detect 
mistakes if any have occurred. Then the lines should be filled 
out with repetitions of these outlines as closely as can be done 
without crowding. It is well, after finishing, to compare the 
outlines at the right-hand edge of the paper with those in the 
Instruction Paper and to give extra practice to any outlines 
that are found to be poorly or incorrectly formed. The exer- 
cises that are sent for examination should be practiced in this 
way after they have been returned with a percentage, so that there 
may be no danger of practicing incorrect forms. 
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LESSON 3 


34. Upward and Downward L, R, and SH.—(a) When 
L is the only stem in a word, it should be written upwards. 


law low lieu allow eel oily 


Notice the rule does not say the only consonant, but the only 
stem. It will sometimes apply in words of more than one con- 
sonant, when consonants are expressed by the brief signs to 
be presented later, as ticks, semicircles, loops, etc. These 
are not regarded as stems. 


(b) At the beginning of an outline containing other stems, 


L should be written downwards if preceded by an initial vowel, 
and upwards if it is the first sound in the word. 


elk lake alum loom like alike 


(c) At the end of an outline, L should be written down- 
wards if it is the last sound in the word, and upwards if it is 
followed by a final vowel. 

dale delay cool callow fall folly pole pillow 
; % Were Ke it Ne 
ee 


(d) When K is the first or only stem in a word, it should 
be written downwards if it is preceded ee an initial vowel, 
and upwards if it is the first sound. 


array ray Arab rob ark wreck 
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(e) At the end of an outline, k should be written down- 
wards if it is the last sound, and upwards if it is followed by a 
final vowel. 


poor parry cheer cheery door diary 


dee tens od Fee 


(f) Sh should be written downwards when standing alone 
and in all other cases except in outlines composed of two or 
more stems in which it is followed by a final vowel. 


she ash ship shore fish fishy dash dashy bush bushy 
aus Sy i 
on a es oe a 


(g) Between stems the upward or downward L, R, or Sh 
is used according to convenience. 


35. Exceptions to the foregoing rules may be made when 
by so doing better outlines may be secured. It is in some 
respects better to make as few exceptions as possible, yet a 
little experience will show that the union of certain stems is 
decidedly awkward, and that in some cases it is better to 
disregard the rules. The cases in which exceptions should be 
made can be divided into the following well-defined classes: 

(a) An upward stroke is generally used when L or R is 
followed by a stem written from the top downwards. There 
are two advantages in this. First, the upward motion carries 
the pen to the point where the following stroke would naturally 
begin. Second, it keeps the entire outline from rising a long 
distance above, or falling a long distance below, the line of 
writing. The closer the writing can be kept to the base line, 
the greater the speed. The following will serve as illustrations: 


arrive aright olive aloof elbow elf 


AN ee ae ee 
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also urge earth arrayed arch Albany 


(06) Downward R is used before M or H and upward R or 
L after M or H because of the more distinct angles and the 
greater ease with which the forms can be made. 


rum Rome room rehash farm moor 
¢ e x 
2a Seeeeeewes ey Sowet we des ae ea Ss Raddecevemanes Sat aaoee, 
i mn 
mayor mail mole mile Howell haul 
oer ite ee ee ee ix Crgaainn 


(c) Downward L is usually employed after N or Neg, 
whether a vowel follows or not because of the sharper angles. 


Kneel nail anneal annually only kingly 
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LESSON 4 


SEMICIRCLES FOR W AND Y—BRIEF #1 


36. Brief Way and Yay.—Besides the stems Way and 
Yay, there are provided small semicircles. These express 
exactly the same sounds as the stems, but they make it possi- 
ble to secure briefer outlines and often to avoid inconvenient 
joinings. 

The semicircle for W may open either to the right or to the 
left: ¢ 9 

That for Y may open either upwards or downwards: 0 v 

Which form should be chosen depends entirely on convenience 
in joining, that one being used which will make the more 
distinct angle. 


37. When used at the beginning of an outline, the semi- 
circle must be the first thing read. A vowel placed to the left 
of, or, in case of a horizontal, above a stem to which a semi- 
circle is joined, is read between the semicircle and stem. A 
vowel placed to the right of, or, if a horizontal, below the stem, 
is read after both semicircle and stem. 


weep web wing young youth yellow yacht 
as wae fuss 5 eh Seah = Se rc eees Rede ae on { Re eae tra lee 
4 


Yedo yam won week widow wife wake weave 


38. Occasionally it is necessary to use the semicircles 
between strokes; as, 
Oswego unyoke 


Po mtnen eee -- oo - ee 4----------- ~~ - +--+ - 5+ = eo eee 
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39. When W or Y is the only consonant in a word, or when 
it ig preceded by an initial vowel, or followed by a final vowel, 
the semicircle cannot be used, for there must be a stem to which 
the vowel signs can be written. 


way away awoke ye yew 


40. Brief Signs for H.—The H stem is often found to 
be a difficult one to join, and for the sake of both brevity and 
convenience, two other signs are provided. They are: 

(a) A tick struck in the direction of P, Chay, or Ray as 
most convenient. 


home harm hem hoof hack hammock hire 


| is 4 
stares Nee Beene <— eens pe ae a 


haze harp hill hawk unhook Harvey harmony hate 
Fe 


ae ) ee te 


(b) A dot written beside a vowel sign. This is principally 
for use between strokes, though may be used at the begin- 
ning of a word instead of the tick. 


inhale adhere mahogany unhung happy 
° a 5 
hash heath hitch half heed 
( i | 


41. Whas in whip, white, etc. is expressed by the H tick, 
prefixed to the W semicircle or stem. This method of writing, 
though contrary to the usual spelling, is correct, for the H is 
really pronounced first. 
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whip whack whale whine 


wheelbarrow — whiff whey 
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whaler wheat 


whig white 


H must be expressed by the stem instead of a tick or dot 
when it is the only consonant sound in a word, as hoe, hay, 
Ohio; when it is preceded by an initial vowel, as Ahab, ahead; 
and when it is followed by a final vowel, as Omaha, Ekin. 
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LESSON 5 


WORD SIGNS AND PHRASING 


42. Word Signs.—As a large part of ordinary speech is 
made up of the frequent repetition of a comparatively small 
number of words, it is important that these words be written 
as briefly as possible, and to aid rapid writing, abbreviated 
forms called word signs are used for them. These word signs 
are the consonant and vowel signs written in the different 
positions. 

Usually the most prominent consonant or vowel of the word 
is taken and it is placed in the position it would occupy if the 
word were written from principle, though it will be found that 
this arrangement is not followed in every case. When, how- 
ever, a word sign is out of its natural position, there is usually 
some good reason for it, most frequently to distinguish it from 
some other word for which the same sign is used. 


43. The word signs presented in this and following lessons 
must be so thoroughly memorized that there will not be the 
slightest hesitation in recalling them. ‘There is nothing hard 
to understand about the word signs; all that is needed is the 
exercise of a little patience and perseverance, and a reasonable 
amount of work. The following is quoted from a well-known 
English reporter and teacher as a good plan for learning word 
signs: 


44, ‘Take a double sheet of foolscap and fold it over into 
folds which will give about twelve divisions in all. Copy 
from the textbook neatly and carefully the signs you are about 
to learn, one on each line. Having thus filled the first column, 
close the book, and endeavor at once from memory to tran- 
scribe into longhand in column two. The words having just 
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been copied, this should prove no difficult task; but any blanks 
should be filled in from the key and underlined to denote that 
the signs were not remembered. This done, fold under column 
one so as to leave only the longhand words in column two vis- 
ible, and transcribe those into shorthand in column three, as 
nearly as the memory will allow. Gaps can now be filled in 
from column one, which, however, should not be resorted to 
until the attempt has been made to work through the entire 
list. Then retranscribe the shorthand lines on column four, 
and so on to the end—shorthand into longhand and vice versa. 
It may be guaranteed that by the time the twelve columns have 
all been filled in the manner indicated, that particular set of 
words will have been almost thoroughly mastered.” 


45. When a word is printed with a hyphen, as part-y, it 
indicates that the sign is used for the word preceding the hyphen 
and also for the one composed of the letters both preceding 
and following it. Whenever the same sign is used for two or 
more words, the words are different parts of speech or have 
some distinguishing characteristic so that the context of the 
sentence will invariably determine which is meant. 


VOWEL AND SEMICIRCLE WORD SIGNS 


sae 1, eye, aye, high —_\— two, too, to 
1 
=a, an, and _--.. awe, already 
Stee OW ee ee ere 1. owe, Oh 
ra 
ee the (written downwards) cai React 
__...on (written upwards) _____ we, with 


2... he (written downwards) a whee 
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VOWEL AND SEMICIRCLE WORD SIGNS—(Continued) 


---<--- should (written upwards) 2... would 


6... would not 


o1.ory YOU 


CONSONANT WORD SIGNS 


aS occupy-ied 
aS up, pay, hope 


X\ part-y, happy 


~. be, buy, by 


X_ but, object-ed 


_|_ at, it, take 
4 took 

a did, dollar 
| do, day 


_1_add, had 
{ 


v _ each 


ON f 
Fee adaKey, noahig, THbsale 
oe may 


Ce am, whom 
aN 


x ~.no, know 
_own 
see 


_zs when 


however 


~~ nothing, among, length 


along, language 


ee 


_(..will, well, low 
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CONSONANT WORD SIGNS—(Continued) 


Wes which, change {- allow, whole-ly 
af much, charge eel here, hear, from 
de joy _.\. where, were, her 
ay age y- our, hour 

sig/ judge, large, advantage oe why 

_...... common _\ way 

——. came, company ay away 

ope Can fe ye, year, beyond 
iaeeciven _( young 

_=——= 20, gave es your 


ness. 220, together 


46. Derivatives.—A syllable may be added to a word sign 
by the addition of a stem; as, 


happy happily day daily large _ largely 


47. Phrasing.—Phrasing in shorthand means the writing 
of two or more words without lifting the pen. When prop- 
erly done, phrasing increases speed materially and even though 
it sometimes makes it impossible for words to occupy their 
usual positions, it does not destroy legibility, for certain words 
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flow together naturally in speaking and it soon becomes easy 
both to write and to read them in groups. Then, too, the 
phrase signs are more distinctive in form than the disconnected 
word signs so that they stand out plainly in the notes. 

Whether little or much phrasing should be used is a sub- 
ject on which stenographers disagree more or less, and among 
those of equal ability some carry it to far greater lengths than 
others. There is no doubt, however, that much time is saved 
by avoiding unnecessary pen lifts or that the commonly occur- 
ring phrases introduced in this lesson should be learned early 
by the student so that he forms a habit of using them from the 
beginning. 


48. He Joined.—(a) He may be joined to a following 
word by the word sign, but it does not keep its position; it 
is written so that the following word may occupy its usual 
place. When used initially, the sign for this word must always 
be written downwards, never upwards. 


he may hecan he gave he would he should be hecame 


(b) In the middle or at the end of a phrase, he may be 
written in the direction of P, Chay, or Ray as most convenient. 


would he would not he when he which he had but he can 


cs 2 SS Le ay eee 


49. I Joined.—(a) I may be prefixed by either half of the 
word sign; that is, a tick in the direction of either P or Ray. 
It does not retain its position. 


Ihope Imay Ihad I should be I know Iam I can 


oan 2 eae ete analy 1 pie Cones noe was Lee erence pane 


(b) In the middle or at the end of a phrase I is expressed 
by a tick in the direction of T or K. 
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can [ but I can should I be I know I can 
thee Sep egeho ty Masne Sar te Ne I ar aa aes 


The student cannot be too particular to write he and I in 
the proper directions. They must never be written alike or 
they will be confused. 


50. The Joined.—The may be prefixed or added by the 
word sign or by an inclined tick in any other direction when 
more convenient. It does not retain its position. 


the way theday the time onthe by the with the to the 


Eien Pe eng 8 1 bose 


51. A, an, or and Joined.—A, an, or and may be pre- 
fixed or added by a vertical tick whenever the horizontal word 
sign does not join easily. The sign does not retain its position. 


and he and we and wouldaday ajoy hada cana 


= : 1 7 


Care must be taken not to incline a or an, as there would 
then be danger of mistaking it for the. 


52. The preceding initial ticks are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule for phrasing, which is that the first word of a phrase 
occupies tts usual position regardless of the position of any fol- 
lowing words. 

Sometimes it is possible to write the first word a little higher 
or a little lower than it would be placed if standing alone, in 
order that both words may fall in position. 


ineach inwhich in charge wedid wedo we had 


53. How.—How may be separated and either half of 
the sign used at the beginning of a phrase, but it keeps its - 
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position below and just touching the line. A tick in the direc- 
tion of Ray may also be used when more convenient. 


how much how far how many how can how would 


AS) aia = i. F hte px ap 7 wea a FG 


54. On and Should.—On and should are usually written 
upwards, though the direction is not important, and in phrases 
they may be written downwards when more convenient. They 
must not be written out of position. . 


55. You and We.—For convenience in phrasing, both 
forms of the semicircle are made to serve for you. (See list of 
word signs.) When standing alone the downward-opening 
form is preferred. It is safe to write this word sign out of 
position when it occurs at the beginning of a phrase, for in the 
majority of cases the legibility of the phrase will depend more 
on the following word than on the you. The word sign for we 
may also be reversed occasionally to secure a good joining for 
a common phrase, as we can, we may. This sign also may 
accommodate its position’to that of the following word. 


56. Copy these phrases at least twenty-five times. 


PHRASE SIGNS 


a should D6*. 2 —"S ps _can do 
aes: should do Lee ecanpe 
1 a 
ee it should be dX you will be 
Pa yOu should be -“---- by which 
7 
nom. You may —2.... with him 


3 ioe you do ie today 
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PHRASE SIGNS—(Continued) 


SiO) you ee would be 

uld not be 
ea -e Oal YOU th wo 
4... which you _L._.on which 


es _ too much 


eX may be 


57. Punctuation.—The punctuation of shorthand notes 
not only makes them easier to read but it is necessary to give 
the sense intended by the speaker. 

It is somewhat difficult to use the colon, semicolon, and 
comma while taking notes, but when places for their use are 
seen and time permits they should be shown by the use of the 
usual marks. 

The punctuation of transcripts should be by the signs and 
rules usually employed; the following signs being used only 
in shorthand notes: 


* Period; to be used at the end of every sentence. 


* Capitalizer; written under a word to indicate that it 
should begin with a capital. This need not be used 
at the beginning of every sentence; its use is prin- 
cipally to make proper names stand out distinctly in 
the notes and thus aid in reading. 


« Hyphen; used to join the parts of a compound word. 
~~~ Dash; indicates a break, omission, or interruption. 
A Caret; indicates the insertion of a word. 
“1 Quotation; words quoted by the speaker. 
/ Paragraph; the beginning of a new thought. 
? Interrogation; used when a question is asked. 


| Exclamation; earnestness or surprise. 
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LESSON 6 


SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING 


58. Half-Length Stems.—T and D are sounds that 
occur so often that it is necessary to have some briefer way 
of writing them than the usual stems. The method employed 
is to shorten the stem preceding the T or D sound. The 
context must determine which of these two sounds is added, 
though usually light stems are shortened to add T and heavy 
stems to add D. 

The sound added by shortening is read after the stem and 
after all vowels written to the stem. 

The positions for the first- and second-place half lengths 
are the same as for the full-length stems, but the third-place 
half lengths are written entirely below and just touching the 
line. 


pit put pat bead bid bad thought 
X \ \ S 
ee ee diag Se Sea SNe gla eee eer ae REACT eB RI SE Bie pS a 
taught tate deed date cheat foot 
r : I : Va 
jade feet fate rate shoot doubt 
& 
<i co a ee eo aneee S Kote ee sae) Re Stata lat co 


59. Shortened stems are often used in combination with 
other stems; as, 


afford feared until elect invite 


ae oe a “ a 


ILT 233—4 
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agent cheered infinite intend esteem 
Shi Se tea el 1 ee Bae: eS IOI S23 
estimate tempt mired lard dictate 


60. Although any stem in the alphabet may be shortened 
to add either 7 or D, a little care needs to be taken in short- 
ening light stems for D. Sometimes, it is better to use the 
longer outline necessitated by writing the stem in order that 
legibility may be insured. For instance, Ray is seldom short- 
ened for D, at least when standing alone, for if words such as 
write and read are written alike, confusion is sure to result, 
while if it is made a practice to use the shortening principle 
in the former and the D stem in the latter, the words are dis- 
tinguished even if the vowels are omitted. Words like feet and 
feed, thought and thawed, foot and food, goat and goad are made 
perfectly plain by using the shortening principle for the T only. 
In words of more than one syllable any consonant may usually 
be safely shortened for either T or D. 


61. When T or D is followed by a final vowel, the stem 
must be used in order that the vowel sign may be correctly 
placed and read. 


62. The full-length stems must also be used when two 
strokes are joined without an angle so that a shortened stem 
would not show plainly. 


liked fagged effect evoked 


wl beni Native oc —— 
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63. A verb written with a half-length stem as vate, wade, 
intend, cannot be further shortened for the addition of d or ed 


in the expression of the past tense. 


The sounds may be 


expressed by a full-length stem followed by a half-length joined 
or disjoined as more convenient; or by a full- length D stem; 
or by an inclined tick. The Rittectiae illustrate the three ways 


of writing: 
rate tated 
Sg 2 ee ae es Pie en a 4 pe eet AS, Sach SiMe ei So eee Ee ee ak 
fate fated 
Cia ae eee = ee 1p ae gene ra a 
wade waded 
i eat eed avis a a poo Ue ON oad rea 
mate mated 
epee warnedsa ese tees! fe oe POPS RIN Vee oO Se ne ete 
omit omitted 
an a ra iy 
intend intended 
Peay eu) A ee ee ee ere RSL ee as Mee AN Oa eS 
invite invited 
estimate estimated 
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64. The past tense of a word sign may be indicated by 
shortening, provided that shortening expresses the sound cor- 
rectly; as, hope, hoped; charge, charged. It would, of course, be 
out of the question to use the shortening principle if the past 
tense had an entirely different form; as, go, went; seek, sought. 


65. Phrasing.—Making a word sign or the last stem of 
an outline half length adds 2t, the, or to. 


take it when it inthe ought to atthe hadto do it 


66. The following list of word signs must be thoroughtly 
memorized. The student musv not forget that whatever is 
committed to memory must be learned so well that there is 
no effort in recalling it. Anything only partly learned means 
hesitation in writing, and speed can never come so long as 
there is the least hesitation in thinking of the signs. 


HALF-LENGTH WORD SIGNS 


~—<—-- put --¢-~-—- affect-ed, fact 
_ about PE eealet 

ee! Guitese ==” > pabeat might 

Rae =... could nade 

mia got aint 

ne? =... get, good ~...... under, hundred 

Lay hae 
eat Iti the ~,---.. hand, nature 


N 
Rest iee of it, of the Be immediate-ly 
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HALF-LENGTH WORD SIGNS— (Continued) 


A 
peers anybody _{_ thought 


is it, is the, is to 


><. nobody 


) _ Was it, was the, was to 


AS . Q . 
Eee individual-ly-ity 


as it, as to, as the, has it, 


ay Mies 
ee oT) ae { has to, has the 


»y) . 
ee without uo eHect-ed 


67. Double-Length Stems.—Making a stem twice its 
usual length adds the sound of ter, der, ther, or ture. The 
first half of a double-length stem is written in position the 
game as an ordinary stem. 

Vowels are written in the same relative positions to the 
double-length as to the single-length stems, that is, at the 
beginning, middle, and end. A vowel written after a double 
length is read before the added syllable. 

It will be noticed that the context must be depended on to 
show which syllable is added. For instance, in the following 
examples mother could also be read mutter, rater could be raider, 
writer could be rider, letter could be leather, and matter could 
be madder. In most cases it will be found that the meanings 
of the words are such that one could not be substituted for 
another, but in case a pair of words is found in which the mean- 
ings do conflict, principles have been, or will be, given by which 
a different outline can be substituted for one of them. 


Peter dater eater mother laughter father 
ee Sea 
waiter rater writer letter matter order 
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typewriter weather under feeder enter lighter 


calender oleander neither Arthur rather Easter 


eee agen es ) See 


68. Care must be exercised that the half-length, full- 
length, and double-length stems are made the proper size so 
that they cannot become confused. It is well to make the 
shortened stems a little less than half the size of a full length 
and to exaggerate the double lengths a little. 


69. Phrasing.—Lengthening adds there, their, they are, 
or other. 


go there whenthey are in there take their no other 


DOUBLE-LENGTH WORD SIGNS 


eee entire, neither ee if they are 


coo another Me have their 


{- the other ~~... whether 
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LESSON 7 


CIRCLES AND LOOPS 


70. This lesson presents, as new principles of abbrevia- 
tion, the expression of s and z by a small circle called Iss; ses, 
ces, cise, and similar syllables by a large circle called Ses; st 
and sd by a small loop called Steh; and str by a large loop 
called Ster. 


71. Small Circle.—The small circle may express either 
sorg. It is joined on the right-hand side of vertical and slant- 
ing straight stems except Ray; on the upper side of K, Gay, 
and Ray, and on the inside of curves. A vowel written before 
a stem beginning with a circle is read between the circle and 
stem; that is, the circle.is the first thing read. 


sip sob sit said such sedge snow 
ee el 
sorry sick — sod safe save Seth sis 
SS ee oe cranes 
size sail sell sir same sane sink 


72. When used between stems, the circle is turned in the 
most convenient manner. This is generally on the outside 
of an angle made by two straight stems, and if between a 
straight stem and a curve, on the inside of the curve. Vowels 
to be read in the order of their occurrence must be written 
to the stems with which they are pronounced, whether or not 
they are in accordance with the rules in Art. 25 of Lesson 2. 
For example, the a in bask is pronounced between b and s. 
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You must, therefore, write it by the b. If you were to write 
it by the k it would be read between s and k. 


bask basket bassoon __ bassviol sixty 
— \ Seer oe ee SS eee Nhicx = Sata == Se 
task disk chasm spasm besiege resign 
te : a 
wf Se eee 
beside bespeak bestow assessor episode 


Sposa Ratcceiaene ame 


73. <A circle used at the end of an outline i 


s the last thing 

read. 

tease days chase face vase says 
only ewe eee ee ee ene a 

ways slays race case foes mass 
eu) Tmeee. (Cee Be i Ree eee ee ae 

pits pats beads Bates deeds cheats 

‘Xo % ‘. S re 
Ce ak Secrest rec eee Oe Lee el 


74. As the circle cannot be vocalized, and it is always neces- 
sary to have a stem to which vowel signs can be written, it 
is not possible to use a circle when s or zis th 
in a word, or when it is 
by a final one. 


e only consonant 
preceded by an initial vowel or followed 


aside asleep assay assignee aseptic 
‘ 


Bal OEM PVE Bi re os 


assume assault so ease ZOO Ezra 
? 


ee Neale Seka fil Pees jinn ) Nea 


s 
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noisy lazy mercy policy fussy 


Ae a 


75. The stem must also be used when two vowels, or a 
vowel and diphthong, come between s or z and another con- 
sonant. 


science chaos pious bias Siam 


76. When s and z or two s sounds are the only consonants 
in a word, one of them must be expressed by the stem. It 
is correct to use the circle either at the beginning or at the end, 
though in such words as sees, says, saws, sues, there is an advan- 
tage in using it at the end, because this does not cause any 
change in the forms that are used for see, say, saw and sue. 


SECS . says Saws sues 


a ee Se 2 


< 


77. Words similar in sound but of different meaning can 
often be distinguished by using the circle at the beginning in 
one and at the end in another; as, 


sees seize sighs size 


PNAS Va Ast Donon ws 


78. Large Circle.—The large circle, called Ses, is used 
for sis, ses, cts, cise, etc. It is joined on the same side of the 
stems as the small circle. The vowel coming between the 
two s sounds may be written within the circle if desired, though 
it is seldom necessary to express it. 


system suspect paces teases roses 
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daisies laces pieces losses success 
te. See 
exercise insist necessary emphasize season 

ee NS ct a oo ee — 


79. An additional s sound may be expressed by a small 
circle written after the large one. 


successes recesses abscesses exercises excesses 
=a) fa SaaS ea A aa er er a ere | NOMS a ie S 


80. Small Loop.—The small loop, called Steh, is used 
for st and sd. It is written on the same side of the stems as 
the circles. 


steep step best paced stem mast 
> Ps act arta, ee 8m a eo 
7S 
must rust past post cost cast 
CRS ceca anette Je SS Seceetscccecce aS Seb nanseSe= = eee ae 
stepped studied start steamed 
Rial ARE Se Rab ee eidne tas ies | ede. Nar ie teeta 0. 
rm) 


81. Large Loop.—The large loop, which is used for the 
syllable Ster, should be about twice the size of the st loop. 
Because of its size, it is not often used at the beginning of an 
outline. A later lesson will provide the usual method of writing 
sty at the beginning of a word. : 


master feaster jester forester poster 
% Ne ae ¢ 
os SB cio hh ane a 
minister bolster monster Webster sister 
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82. A final s may be added after either loop by. the small 
circle. 


rusts casts waists posts guests 
eee octesttganoreescace aad ene ge eee » aepsbectee eet aoe nS Soreasneercoccter eg ae ee ee 
masters feasters registers dusters 


a re oe “a i 


83. A loop is seldom used in the middle of an outline, 
though it may be when the direction of the following stroke 
is such that the stem to which the loop is attached is not cut 
through as it would be in vestige. 


vestry costly yesterday registering 


84. When st is followed by a final vowel, the loop cannot 
be used. 


dusty musty fusty gusty lusty 


85. WORD SIGNS 
piu. Ses his __.\_ for, forget, forgot 
fcc. as; nas 2 vatter, halt 
2s his, his is fas 
__Q....as has, has as _-\K..ever, heavy 
mate Drst mek worth, oath 
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WORD SIGNS—(Continued) 


As eee at first - oo thank 


( 


RN ose subject-ed _..... thy;: thee 
_& several (though, they, them 
©” similar (that, thou 

we fon thousand 2) __ see, saw 

co these et SO, say, US 
Be this Je use (noun), sue 
_ vise those ue ease-y 

vey) Mrs. as. owes, was 
vee Messrs. = use (verb) 
_.__/_ show Pe Jor 

aseee e shall _~.. there, their 
os usta iy <_A now 

a if ae knew, new 
Pele Neve p<, are 


86. Phrasing.—The small circle may indicate zs, hts, 
as, has, and us; is and his being written above the line when 
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used at the beginning of a phrase, and as and has on the line. 
Us is joined only at the end of a phrase. 


isto be aslargeas has put as to as if as though 
Gees jee Qesecceeensend Qececccecese Recseeseseeseeen Gee 
it is to us if itis without us muchas _ he has 
L re oo, 


87. The large circle prefixes or adds ts his, as has, and 
similar phrases. 


it is his is as large which is as is as much 


Lean Incense eS ill <A ata oto peat 


88. Outlines that begin or end with the Jss circle may 
have 7s, his, as, or has prefixed or added by enlarging the circle. 


his subject as such has supposed this is 


Be Seiten cant ae 


89. Figures.—In most cases numbers are best expressed 
by the ordinary figures, though one and six should be written 
in shorthand, because these figures so nearly resemble certain 
shorthand characters. Round numbers, as hundred, thousand, 
million, may also be written in shorthand. 


90. Initials.—In writing names, the initials can be 
expressed by the ordinary shorthand letters with the excep- 
tion of C, Q, and X. These may be written in longhand or 
expressed by the following characters: 


ic Q x 


ad 
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LESSON 8 


INITIAL HOOKS FOR EL AND R 


91. The sounds of R and L combine very freely with those 
of other consonants and in many words it apparently requires 
but a single effort of the voice to pronounce both the R or L 
and the consonant preceding. Because of this close union 
of the sounds, it seems natural that some means be provided 
to express them in shorthand by a single character. This is 
accomplished by using hooks on the consonant stems. 


92. The R Hook.—The R hook is a small initial hook on 
the left-hand side of descending straight stems; on the lower 
side of K, Gay, and Ray, and on the inside of curves. An 
initial hook is always read after the stem to which it is joined. 


93. A vowel sign placed before a hooked stem is read before 
both stem and hook. A vowel placed after a hooked stem is 
read after both stem and hook. 


upper outer adder _ offer over either 
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other through draw bray try true 

<i 3 ae peewee lene Ss, ENS ch ae lis oie Ty int 
brace broil thtoays. trial braid treat 


94. The EZ Hook.—The L hook is a small initial hook on 
the circle side of straight stems, and a short, broad initial hook 
on the inside curves. 


Se Ne eae ae liars eet [a fee Cues 
eb til Dhl Sl Zl Shl Zhl Wl Yl 
ae US sy SIGS ale) Abed BY ee) Maemo Wile ie Lie 

JMC 8 kg WEN 2 a | Gl Ml Nl Hl Nel 
rae ee C. SAR SE AT EE OTE GENIE ae Caer (CRN es se AO te 


95. Care must be taken to make the L hook on curves 
large enough to distinguish it easily from the R hook. The 
R and L hook tables should be copied until the hooked stems 
can be written as readily and well as the simple stems. 


96. Stems bearing the L hook are vocalized and read in the 
same manner as those bearing the R hook. 


blue able black blade blame block bloat 


apple blood bloom clam flag flake flame 


— Ne ee ee 
eagle plow pluck _ glib glide glory plum 
=e Ra, <a oe Seed a Eaaeat ae Bern Cee 
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97. Vocalization of Initial Hooks.—Because the hooks 
are to express a blending of consonant sounds the general rule 
is that when a distinct vowel comes between R or L and the 
preceding consonant, the stem shall be used instead of the 
hook. Occasionally, however, to avoid inconvenient outlines, 
or to provide different forms for words having the same con- 
sonants, a hook is used even though a distinct vowel comes 
between the two consonants, in which case the following rules 
should be observed: 

(a) A heavy dot vowel is made into a circle and placed 
before the stem. 


dear near car dark fail park care 
°. oo p 
arial pees eee o2n9 no 2 4 —- ee Nites Ss Scena Saracens 
(b) A light dot vowel is made into a circle and placed after 
the stem. 


till term tell per village § work 
Sear tee AES a Rees Sem 2 


(c) Dash vowels and diphthongs are struck through the 
stems in their proper positions or are placed near the ends 
of the stems. 


course call courage turkey cure sure 
= 
Stee Aine Poe w7, emer a ae ee ee ——— >i — 
cool more hold holder wild milder 
See SR ee ae ne ae, gue), Sah 


98. Hooks Between Stems.—The hooks when used 
between stems must be formed distinctly, though it is often 
necessary that a hook appear as a retraced portion of the pre- 
ceding stem. 


fragile preferable verdure model 
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verbal clever moral baker flavor 


deeply murmur trouble turtle barber 


aa J soeds A — —— 


99. When R or L is immediately preceded and followed by 
vowels, a hook should not be used. 


fellow parry bury buffalo carry narrow delay 


i Sofi NN peers promt Wie 


100. Circle Prefixed to the R Hook.—The simple Iss 
circle is always turned on the right-hand side of descending 
straight stems and on the upper side of K, Gay, and Ray, so 
that by turning it on the R-hook side of these stems, it can 
express both the circle and R hook. 


sprat sprawl spray spread spree sprig 

< G ‘ a“ ae 
Peer sae ENeietiorriacia act ag a 2 
struggle straight strap straw stray secure 


101.. The small loop may be prefixed to the R hook on 
straight stems in the same manner as the circle. 


sticker stagger stopper stouter stitcher 


102. On curves, the circle is prefixed to the R hook by 
forming it distinctly within the hook. 


safer singer sever simmer saner cipher 
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-1038. Circle Prefixed to the L Hook.—The circle is pre- 
fixed to the L hook on both straight and curved stems by 
forming it within the hook. 


saddle satchel supply settle social civil 


104. Circles and Hooks Between Stems.—When a 
circle and hook are used between stems, the hook should be 
shown as plainly as possible, though there are a few cases, as 
explore, flexible, expel, where the L hook cannot be very dis- 
tinct. 


peaceable prosper outstripped mystery 
eR i aed le ve re ae Slate - 
peaceful explore distract blissful 
cs SE ae ee 
classical plasterer flexible expel 


a rs 


105. When Iss- Kr or Iss-Gr follows P, B, T, or D, the 
hook cannot be formed but it may be implied by turning the 
circle on the right-hand side of the descending stroke and on the 
lower side of the horizontal. 


prescribe disagree tasker descry 
Soe aw A thal ssmamolles “Teed bectalas 
disgrace discourage subscribe 


Sara fests [i pelea Rare OE 


106. The In Hook.—The syllables en, in, and un, when 
followed by any of the straight stems having a circle and 
R hook, may be expressed by a back hook called the In hook. 
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inspire inscribe insecure instruct unstrung 
oN ee ee 


107. The In hook is used in other cases where the N stem 
would not readily join. 


unceremonious enslave unsalable unsettle uncivil 
: at 7M ih Cc 


108. Phrasing.—The R hook adds or, are, or our. 


take our when or where two or Jace they are 


Te ares Ty ee ee ee. ie Sees a ¢ ea a er 
109. The L hook adds all or wiil. 


to all he will it will be inall there will be 


Eis eee ae Noe: leaniwan see en fucka ss 


110. The In hook prefixes in or in the. 


in some in the spring in the street 


SHORTHAND 


(PART 2) 


LESSON 9 


BRIEF SIGNS FOR CON, COM, COG, AND ING— 
CONTRACTIONS AND WORD SIGNS 


1. Com, Con, Cog.—A dot at the beginning of a word 
expresses com, con, OF cog. 


confuse compose cognate commence convey compare 


The con dot, unlike a vowel sign, should be written first 
to avoid the loss of time occasioned by a backward movement 
of the pen. 


2. One of these syllables in the middle of a word is expressed 
by disjoining and writing close together the stems that pre- 
cede and follow. 


recognize recommend decompose misconstrue unconscious 


3. Accom.—Accom is expressed by the A stem. 


accomplice accommodate 


— es 
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4, Ing.—The affix ing is expressed by a dot at the end 
of a word, though if preferred, the Ing stem may be used when 
it will join conveniently. 


doing going passing preceding making coming 


5. Ings.—Ings is expressed by the small circle in place 
of the ing dot. 


doings proceedings pleadings savings holdings 


6. The dot cannot be used for zug or the circle for ings in 
a word of one syllable or when not an affix; that is, when a 
complete word would not remain if zng or ings were omitted. 
For this reason the stem must be used in such words as king, 
wing, bring, sing, etc. 


7. The affix ing followed by the may be expressed by a 
disjoined tick in the direction of P, Ch, or Ray as most 
convenient. 


making the giving the taking the choosing the 


8. Ing followed by a, an, or and may be expressed by a 
disjoined horizontal or vertical tick. 


trying a taking an paying a giving an hoping and 


The tick should be written in the direction that varies most 
from the direction of the preceding stroke. 


9. The preceding com, con, or cog may be expressed by an 
inclined tick in place of the dot. 
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the conduct the combat the consciousness 
as Se é 
2 ead | Jak cab eae hse : 


10. A, an, or and preceding con, com, or cog may be 
expressed by a vertical er horizontal tick in place of the dot. 


a complete and consider a competitor 


CONTRACTIONS 


11. <A contraction is distinguished from a word sign as 
being composed of more than one stem, while a word sign is 
a single stem with or without hook, circle, or loop. A con- 
traction expresses two or more of the principal consonants 
in a word, but, as the name implies, it does not express the 
sounds fully. The contractions are to express words of fre- 
quent occurrence which, if written in full from principle, would 
require very long or awkward outlines. 

The directions for learning word signs as given in Lesson 4, 
are to be followed in learning contractions. 


CONTRACTIONS 
i Se acknowledge Sale ae satisfactorily 
5 en anything _. \.... peculiar-ly-ity 
_\._. become, became _\4N.. perpendicular-ly 


AK... refer-red 


Behn disadvantage 


_\..... familiar-ly-ity /\o.... reference 


She ae highly __Z».... represent-ed 
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CONTRACTION S—(Continued) 


-..¢....... regular-ly-ity --I-~<... something 
es irregular-ly-ity _... b see whatsoever 
ean knowledge or whensoever 


ea ean ovember, never LR. whencesoever 


oe satisfy-ied : Elec wheresoever 
. “ae 
ae aaa Satisfactory ©. Sipe: tee inform-ed 


RK AND LZ HOOK WORD SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS 


RA are: UE appear-ed ciole t miportant 
me Sal upper ile be importance 
cee practice mane ee in regard-to 
~--\..---- practical-ly oo. in order-to 
Te practicable-y-ility = _... eS .... In reply 

eS ee probable-y-ility Pert ce in respect-to 
ee hertoes particularly Nites people 
----N....... opportunity, pretty ca Aes apply 


a Ne member, remember pao Sos 8 H applicable-y-ility 


§ 35 SHORTHAND 5 
AND L HOOK WORD SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS—(Continued) 
somMgerereee DYOtHEY, Humber ise \ ere b ead 
wg dear © eX belief, believe-d 
; 4a lta es; a, a 2 ae able to 
% } EAD. i, during ee f — deliyer-ed-y 
ae ‘& ea : cae ae rs angel 
he Sher every, very sore ee: largely 
ea eit ianver ine ae call, equal-ly 
be mere, remark avenfrve..... difficult-y 
—— near, nor ee a lp 
yee a __ longer E Be realty 
ears VME ie «~_ roll 
eS See rte 
A... measure ...- ©... wealth-y 
ih Eee pleasure etl | ____. at least 
540 eats we are Pas! > at last 


inquire-y 
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LESSON 10 


12. The W Hook.—A large initial hook on the circle side 
of straight stems indicates the sound of w immediately follow- 
ing the stem. The W hook is not used on curves. 


twig twice twitch twist tweed twit 
po Ee ped ae ods oe a acme ‘i 
twitter dwell Pueblo quake - quill 


eee ieee ee Esk : 


13. The NV Hook.—A small final hook on the R-hook side 
of straight stems and on the inside of curves indicates n. A 


vowel placed after the stem is read between the stem and 
hook, 


pen bean tin din chin gin vane thin 
oNee Naa le 
shun weh, ./yen ‘earn run cone cane pine 
pe. pee a "y ) ake 20 fe Peer eee oe Leas ceinicnad eae ee eistaciegs 


14. When JN is followed by a final vowel and usually when 
two vowels come between N and the preceding consonant, the 
hook should not be used. 


funny pony peony irony many canny 
ae ae saseena= < ee ee ee ee eee 
Olean ruin clarion scion alien galleon 


ac ee Jf eg oe = a Saees (ee a ae 
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15. The F and V Hook.—A small final hook on the circle 
side of straight stems, and a long, narrow hook, like an unclosed 


Ster loop, on the inside of curves express F or V. 


brave buff pave tough duff shave wave 


rave cave move nave cliff chief bluff 
Secere iS NS 


16. The F hook is not used when the word ends in a vowel 
sound; an additional syllable necessitates an additional stroke. 


Duffy navy coffee bevy levy wavy 


17. The F and N hooks are often used between stems, 
and occasionally a hook and circle are used together between 


stems, in which case the hook must be formed as distinctly as 
possible. 


knavery devote beaver river cannon cover 


discovery beginner dandy bank banjo —_ bench 


|S eas 


Spencer lonesome lancer cancer romancer 
! 


oon Sy a Se 


18. A circle or loop is added to the N hook on straight 
stems by turning it on the N-hook side. A circle is added 
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to the F hook, and to the N hook on curves, by forming it 
within the hook. 


rains rinses veins thins dunce condenses 


punster against expense danced pounced 
7 E . 
Scie Ae haene teeta no-ts Seaeel Pn een 
moves raves knives loves craves carves 
as | EE 


19. A final hook is read before the sound added by short- 
ening or lengthening. 


blunt bond fondness fund around 
Ea, See’ | Se ee Sos aA EE COD LAD Ee 
> 
earned fond bunt dent dint amount 
Pee ere, See SE ee Soins a Perea en iE SS Se eee » eee 
flounder fender wonder yonder asunder 


~ SC RIEA eE oe 


N, F, AND W HOOK WORD SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS 


er eee Pennsylvania tee consequent-ly 
....»...... before ----7-8...-. EXpend-iture 

eee \..... but once Seen eere- om UAT UOT 

ee rece between weed. Gestion 


ee | Pambead hi hand, taken ot ae begin 
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N, #, AND W HOOK WORD SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS—(Continued) 


at once 


whatever 


denominate-d-tion 


differ-ed-ent-ence 


_. general-ly 


imagine-d-ary-ation 
gentlemen 
gentleman 
frequent-ly 


forgotten 


_ financial-ly 


thoughtful-ly 
within 
connect 


consequence 


Se epee 


ere 


begun, again 


some one, Summon 
examine-d-ation 
independent-ly 
indispensable-y 
intelligent-ly 
intelligence 
opinion 

neglect 


negligent 


_ negligence 


notwithstanding 


10 SHORTHAND § 35 
20. Phrasing.—The W hook adds we or would. Take 


pains to make it very broad so it cannot be confused with 
the L hook. 


it would be which we can we 


21. The N hook adds not, own, or than. 


was not my own . better than 
eee es DS patahte at te alg ode eee: le ae 
greater than our own have not 
SS eemieeee ae hace a=trD. eset Seatac 2 Sena cesnceaecs eens ks ear eae 


22. The F hook adds of, have, or ever. 


which of wherever whenever 
Pee ee pee LO raps aca no on 
they have any of more of 
eit (Silseie potion So ede Pe ee ie 
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LESSON 11 


FINAL HOOKS FOR TION AND TIVE 


23. The Tion Hook.—The sound of shun, expressed by 
the syllable tion in motion, sion in session, cian in Grecian, 
shion in fashion, is represented by a large final hook on the 
circle side of straight stems and on the inside of curves. 


motion nation occupation degradation habitation 


Pe es aN Sees a >; Sa 


exultation mansion session fermentation invention 


ee re ee jets eee eee ee oats 


24. The Eshon Hook.—When tion follows a circle it can 
be expressed by a small back hook called the Eshon hook. 


position musician sensation physician decision 


The vowel that comes between s and tion cannot be expressed, 
but there is usually no difficulty in reading the outlines, even 
though it is omitted. 

The Eshon hook may be used after a loop as well as after a 
circle; as, 

administration manifestation 


Ree eee t hk Atel aes ee Sea CSL eC ee 


25. Turning the circle on the N-hook side of any straight 
stem indicates n preceding eshon. 
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transition condensation dispensation organization 


26. The Tive Hook.—The syllable tive is expressed by 
a large final hook on the N-hook side of straight stems only. 


active captive defective combative operative 


When tive follows a curve, it is expressed by shortening the 
curve and following it by the V stem, or it can be expressed 
by T with the F hook. 


native motive ablative 


27. The Tion, Eshon, and Tive hooks may be used between 
strokes, and the circle may be added to any of them by form- 
ing it distinctly within the hook. The past tense of a verb 
ending in tion may be expressed by shortening the preceding 
stem as in occasioned and motioned (see below); or, if preferred, 
it may be expressed by the D stem, either joined or disjoined. 

The position of a word need not be changed by the addition 
of an affix. It is easier and more natural for the first part of 
the word to be written in exactly the usual manner, simply 
adding the stroke for the additional syllable, as in sensational 
and activity. 


occasional conditional sensational provisional activity 


ap pe 


passionate occasioned motioned secessionist visionary 


——\y--——__-! e eee ee 
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28. When tion contains the only consonants in a word, as 
ocean, it is obvious that the Tion hook cannot be used. The 
syllable is then expressed by Ish with the N hook. 


29. A half-length S for the syllable ist may be written 
upwards after the Tion hook in cases where it would be very 


inconvenient to write it downwards; as, 


factionist visionist 


<j aA ne is pS SS See es ee ee 


This unusual method of writing S is necessary in only a 
few words. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISE 


eRe Mee RA Pe o ederees / Sean Pe pa: 
len, LE Nes 


PRACTICE EXERCISE—(Continued) 
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SHORTHAND 


KEY TO PRACTICE EXERCISE 
(A Temperance Address, by J. N. Hume, M.D.) 


Ye friends of moderation, 
Who think a reformation, 
Or moral renovation, 
Would benefit our nation; 
Who deem intoxication, 
With all its dissipation, 

In every rank and station, 
A cause of degradation, 
Of which your observation 
Gives ample demonstration; 
Who see the ruination, 
Distrust, and desolation, 
The open violation 

Of moral obligation, 

The wretched habitation, 
Without accommodation, 
Or any regulation 

For common sustentation, 
A scene of deprivation 
Unequaled in creation; 
The frequent desecration 
Of Sabbath ordination; 
The crime of depredation, 
Defying legislation; 

The awful profanation 

Of common conversation; 
The mental aberration, 
The dire infatuation, 

With every sad gradation 
Of maniac desperation; 
Ye who with consternation 
Behold this devastation, 
And utter condemnation 
Of all inebriation, 

Why sanction its duration, 


Or show disapprobation 
Of any combination 

For ius extermination? 
We deem a declaration 
That offers no temptation 
By any palliation 

Of this abomination, 

The only sure foundation; 
And under this persuasion 
Hold no communication 
With noxious emanation 
Of brewers’ fermentation 
Or poisonous preparation 
Of spirits distillation, 

Nor any vain libation 
Producing stimulation. 
To this determination 

We call consideration, 
And without hesitation 
Invite cooperation, 

Not doubting imitation 
Will raise your estimation 
And by continuation 
Afford you consolation; 
For in participation 

With this association, 
You may by meditation 
Insure the preservation 
Of a future generation 
From all contamination, 
And may each indication 
Of such regeneration 

Be the theme of exultation 
Till its final consummation. 


§ 35 
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LESSON 12 


PREFIXES 


30. Accom is indicated by K connected, or disjoined and 
written over the rest of the outline. 


accommodation accompany accomplice 
2 ae eee isis penn nan emtnnan natn se Gag aon sen ne anne nwsnnscnnrennenrnnsenenenmmenn ea 


31. Ante, anti, by a half length N. 


antecedent anticipation antedate 


32. Circum, self, by the Iss circle written beside or above 
the following stem and in second position. 


circumvent self-made circumference circumstance 


33. Con, com, cum, cog, by a dot at the beginning of the 
first stem. 


contrary compose cumbersome cog-wheel cognate 


34. Where con, com, cum, or cog appears in the middle of 
a word, the stems preceding and following it are disconnected 
and written close together. 


decomposed discomfort discommode recommend 


2 ee Seen eee yoeies 
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35. Contra, contro, counter, by a disjoined tick in the direc- 
tion of F,. Ch, or kay, 


contravene contradict counterbalance controversy counterfeit 


36. For, by F, as the first stem. 


forbid forgive forward 


37. Fore, by F with the R hook. 

| foreman foremost forestall foreseen 
ee Oe Se eae ee 

38. In, un, by the N stem. 


inability incentive unbelief unbolt 


ome ed Sy Soreness 


39. Ins, uns, by the N stem and Iss circle, or by a kack 
hook called the In hook preceding the Iss circle when the stem 
will not readily join. 


insensible instrument unscrupulous unsalable 
ea eee eon Ts eee ee eee ete tee RAL ON. = 


40. Inter, enter, intro, by a double-length N. 


interstice intervention interweave 


a. 


introduce entertain international 
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41. Magni, magna, by M disjoined. 


magnesia magnificent magnitude magnanimous 
2 ne 
Te ge ie ae ie aie eae iia Ta a. ian a Be eink Lee ear he Ar 


42. There, by the Ray stem, which can sometimes be given 
a greater or less degree of slant in order that the remaining part 
of the outline may fall in position. 


thereafter thereby thereupon 
ea Cae, BM Se Lee I Ala see 
AFFIXES 


43. Ble, bly, may be expressed by B when B with the 
L hook will not join readily. 


restrainable profitably 


Mee fae. AL Sea ee RE 


44, Bleness, by B with the L hook and the Jss circle. The 
hook may be omitted where it will not conveniently join. 


seasonableness teachableness 


45. Ed may be expressed by a half-length T or D dis- 
joined, when not convenient to express it in any other way. 


tidied imitated 


46. For, fore, by F. 


therefore wherefore 


de a 
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47. Fulness, by a disjoined F with the L hook and Iss circle. 


thankfulness youthfulness skilfulness 
ae 
Se (Qn 


48. Ful, fully, by the F hook, as in careful, thankful, or by 
the F stem, with or without the L hook according to con- 
venience in joining. 


successful thankful careful needful 


49. Graphy, grapher, by Gay with the R hook or Gay alone 
if the hooked stem will not readily join. 


stenographer bibliographer geography 


50. Ingly, by intersecting. 
provokingly exceedingly laughingly 


51. lity, ality, arity, by disjoining the consonant preceding 
that syllable. 


formality popularity Ere 


zoology mineralogy doxology physiological 
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53. Lessness, by a disjoined Ses circle. 


thoughtlessness carelessness thanklessness boundlessness 


54. Ment, mental, mentality, by a half length M with the 
N hook. 


experimental detriment instrumentality 
Rens eee ON So Oars a ee ee Ora N ee Saas eo aera asa 


55. Ship, by Ish either joined or disjoined. 


penmanship friendship scholarship 


56. Self, by the Iss circle. 


myself _ itself himself 


57. Selves, by a large circle. 


themselves yourselves ourselves 


= ee fo aaa Fae ae eee 
58. Soever, by Iss-V. 


whensoever whomsoever howsoever 


59. Ential, antial, by Sh following an N hook. 


substantial confidential prudential 


eae Sy at 
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LESSON 13 


WORDS SPECIALLY DISTINGUISHED 


60. Even the most careful shorthand writer will find that 
there are a few words which, when written in the natural way 
from principle, are alike in form, and their meanings such 
that the unvocalized outlines cannot be distinguished by the 
context, but one could be substituted for another and, while 
causing a decided change in the meaning, it would not appear 
to destroy the sense. 

Mistakes in transcripts arising from this cause can be guarded 
against by the stenographer who will take the trouble to pro- 
vide distinctive forms for words whose meanings clash. This 
is usually done in one of the following ways: 

(a) By a difference in position. For instance, ae and affix 
both belong in first position, but by allowing affix to take the 
position of its first vowel instead of its accented vowel, dis- 
tinctive outlines are secured. 

(6) By vowel insertion. Jar and ajar, judge and adjudge 
can best be distinguished by inserting the initial vowel in ajar 
and adjudge. 

(c) By different outlines. Amount and account are natur- 
ally written Mnt and Kut, respectively, but if hurriedly made, 
as they must often be in rapid work, they are apt to look so 
much alike that one could very easily be read in place of the 
other. For safety, the longer outline, K followed by a half- 
length N, should be used for account. 


61. It is not to be understood that the following list takes 
in all the words whose meanings might sometimes clash, 
though it does contain the most common words of this class 
and will doubtless save the student trouble at some time in 
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his stenographic career. Though there may occasionally be 
found other words that for safety need to be distinguished, 
the stenographer who is a careful observer and conscientious 
student will, in deciding on the outlines for such words, make 
use of one of the modes of distinction just presented and not 
allow the same mistake to occur a second time. 


WORDS SPECIALLY DISTINGUISHED 


mene gn nen eee part aaa preparation 

nye aoe apart \op~ proportion 

Pease patient pane eee appropriation 
©) 

ore ce passionate ae proximate 


ee 5 =o... pertain _\_..... approximate 
\o 


Nee appertain oe epremiuse 


monk iat propose os _... promise 


NA asc purpose ES one princes 

ee ae prominent = Poatase princess 
2 preeminent as ee poor 

_ \a..... permanent pie pute 

(Se oon portion a eee spirit 


me Ponno apportion seer Nene nnes separate 
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WORDS SPECIALLY DISTINGUISHED—(Continued) 
Ute dies support r | sind ieaaes deceased 


oe ae sport f Piste 3e diseased 


eee special-ly 


ak eee especial-ly oe tee ee ideal 


ae isis opposition jbesGe administrate 
Nt hee position Ly ------ demonstrate 
oN\go apposition ee administration 
eee broad SoA a ee demonstration 
Route es abroad _b oar defer 

alae e _..... attainable ce ee defray 

as) Le .... tenable Ses did not 

ee: i ..-... contractor ad didn’t 

rad x ...-.. trader __ A. do not 

| et Stratton, > | | Rebtha don’t 

aes cry least fio January 


IC een sa f June 
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WORDS SPECIALLY DISTINGUISHED—(Continued) 


ey me judge a. 2, valuable 


ee Pes) account peek OM 
Wee eevee. amount ae avow 
Pee tececomldnot- sie a! eer have not 
pe = couldn't meg haven’t 
__.=eoN.. custom Be i te \ ee atheist 
eee enc accustom Ate theist 
__. fix ee. atheism 
moe aflix ae cee theism 
ete Ea ee favored _-- earnest 
nan \S_.... favorite soneo-=hes2-~ EFLONCOUS 
whe AS few wrens soo7° around 
se Nets half oe so tound 
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WORDS SPECIALLY DISTIN GUISHED—(Continued) 


pe Somer write Bp: anterior 


A read ea any one 


a writer ~~>y---- 0 one 


a5 See reader Son Ons 
Red Miceeae yes | a! seed New York 

be bees VEOISIE -=ay.-- Newark 
ale altitude i ere New York City 
ee latitude se aos in your city 
ey tee almost win ext 

eo eee most >... annexed 
<-ete Stee ners unnecessary 
Aen: mistook OX. not necessary 
eee ae unavoidable-y 
ee anew pe inevitable-y 


Ee. interior 
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62. Proper Names.—Proper names do not need to be 
written in longhand, as many stenographers make a practice 
of doing, but they do need to be written with care, and usually 
to be vocalized. A name that is so familiar that there is no 
danger of getting it wrong need not be vocalized, and as a 
usual thing, if the same name comes several times in one dicta- 
tion, it is sufficient to vocalize it the first time it appears. When- 
ever there is any doubt as to the correct spelling, it must be 
ascertained, either at the time of taking the notes or later. 
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LESSON 14 


63. Omission of Consonants.—A consonant that is but 
slightly sounded may be omitted when its omission will avoid 
an inconvenient outline. The words in which consonants need 
to be omitted can be divided into the following classes: 

(a) When st comes in the middle of a word in such a way 
that the loop cannot conveniently be used, it is usually safe to 
omit the T. 


mostly postal domestic justify testimony 


(b) When P comes between M and another consonant, it 
may usually be omitted. 


temptation pumpkin consumption tempt dumped sympathy 


oo oe ls ee 


(c) In words beginning with trans, the N hook may be 
omitted. 


transfer transaction transcribe transgress 


oe fe a a ee ee ee 


(d) Rmay be omitted when Iss-Kr or Iss-Gr follows P, B, 
tote 


disgrace prescribe subscribe disagreement 


nae OMe 
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(e) Ina few cases Sh may be expressed by S. 


accomplishment sufficient efficient negotiate 


wae Re Xe Saae oi: 


(f) A hook preceding the syliable ment is often omitted 
when its use would prove awkward. 


improvement attainment assignment achievement 


ip Ne 8 


(g) K may frequently be omitted, particularly in long out- 
lines. 


_ obstruction abstraction doctrine satisfaction 
explain junction distinct workmanship 


sha eee Meares (fee tee ab L sae Sane Se 


64. The reporter may omit any consonant that would not 
endanger legibility, but the student will do better to confine 
the omission of consonants to the foregoing classes of words. 
It is not always safe to strain after brief forms. 


65. WORDS SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS 
Lane NS ..apprehend-ed —— ._..! l peers defendant 
“peat Na ee eee “|e delinquent 

sion 


comprehend-ed. 


ee foo Junior 


> { comprehensive- be ieee, suggestion 


a ly-sion 


oe ee experience es ae suggestive-ly 
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WORD SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS—(Continued) 


SS eg perfect-ly-tion ~. sane _ February 


aes \e perform TL On oe worthy 


Ne performance —_...! Cire ce, United States 

ee \ __... possible-y ie se universe 

ae MUA ... preservation Se architect-ure 

oe ‘\___.. principal-ple Soe ae eonlees 

53 ye privilege sheers ae COMED 

Beat Rox... September is jatanentalen 1k CHATACtEE 

See surprise ee characteristic 
Ge exoress se Se Es ei acccrd-ing-to 

ae See objection oo enn. in accordance with 

oy ete objective-ly Peers Reh engage-d 

= %._....superintend-ent = _.—-8=9...... executrix 

a SS _.- bank-rupt-ruptcy -..—=-...-..... govern 

= Ne brethren _..-=S2......--- overnment 


—- \..- brothemin daw 4 Sauna Gaeeeaen governor 
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WORD SIGNS AND CONTRACTIONS—(Continued) 


a Sie _. observation 


A circumstance 


a ih Ser circumstantial 
=! ae 5 een extraordinary 
= Vis eS) administratrix 


an bi danger 


=y Aa December 
_~4Cl_._ nevertheless 
one... SIQnificant 


signify, signature 


oe 2024. San Prancisco 


ee 
ees manufacture-tory 


2 Se manufacturer 


somewhat 


_. Mass. 


memoranda 


_~ memorandum 


republic 


republican 


_A\........ respectful-ly 


-——e 


responsible-ly-bility 


_. Rev. 


revolution 
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LESSON 15 


DISJOINED SEMICIRCLES—OMISSION OF WORDS— 
PHRASING 


66. Disjoined Semicircles for Y and JW.—In the few 
cases in which Y and W occur in the middle of a word in such 
a way that it is difficult to join either the semicircle or stem, 
it is possible to express the Y or W, together with the vowel 
immediately following it, by a disjoined semicircle which is 
placed in the position of the vowel, the W semicircle opening 
to the right to indicate that it is followed by a dot vowel, and 
to the left to indicate that it is followed by a dash vowel; the Y 
semicircle opening upwards for a dot and downwards for a dash. 
It is possible to shade the semicircle to indicate that a vowel 
is long, but it is seldom necessary or practical to do so. 


Epworth Brunswick Penn Yan _ vineyard barnyard 


NA SS St ee Soe ns ae 


67. Of the Omitted.—The common practice with many 
stenographers is to omit the words of the and indicate them 
by placing very close together the words between which they 
occur; as, 


cause (of the) day (of the) close (of the) 
delay week day 


most (of the) people importance (of the) subject 
— 


eae 3 NC RO TN rn re ne Be 
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Munson says of this: ‘The practice is not a safe one, espe- 
cially in writing technical or difficult matter; but it is well to 
be possessed of the expedient, as it is sometimes useful in very 
rapid work.” 


68. To Omitted.—To may be indicated by writing the 
following word entirely below the line in what is called fourth 
position. This expedient may not be used when fo is followed 
by a word in third position whose outline is composed entirely 
of horizontal or shortened stems. 


(to) it (to) do (to) become (to) you (to) understand 


69. When a word is clearly supplied by the context, it 
may be omitted and the preceding and following words joined 
in a phrase sign. 


again (and) again over (and) over more (or) less 
ee oe a eS ee een 
hand (in) hand point (of) view in point (of) fact 
a ite Mere eer im eH ened 
party (of the) first part party (of the) second part 


Me cela ata Saeaaacan 


matter(ot)fact bill (Of) lading _ ill (of) sale 


70. Have may be omitted when it precedes been or done. 


should (have) done shall (have) been should not (have) been 


Sees ee eager eer be ce be pecet le Seach e ene ox cg teas 
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could (have) been could (have)done could not (have) been 


Oe ke rae seme re ie a 


71. In such expressions as from time to time, from day to 
day, the words from and to may be omitted and their omission 
indicated by writing close together the forms of the repeated 
word. 


(from) time (to) (from) day (to). (from) man (to) 
time day man~ 


—_~ 


(from) place (to) (from) hour (to) (from) city (to) 
place hour city 


72. Phrase Writing.—The preceding lessons have pre- 
sented the word-building principles of shorthand and they have 
also shown how these principles may be applied to the joining or 
blending of words in phrases. Groups of words that are so 
common as to occur many times in an hour’s dictation are 
usually spoken very rapidly and must be written with corre- 
sponding rapidity. The student who has studied carefully has 
already learned to write many of these words in groups, and it 
is well that these common phrases be learned early, for in the 
stress of rapid dictation when there is the greatest need of 
brevity, the way that was first learned comes most naturally 
to the mind. 

Up to this point, however, it is not expected of the student 
that he give a great deal of thought to the principles of making 
phrases, for his mind has been too busily occupied in learning 
the principles of abbreviation as applied to words to be able 
to carry them further and apply thera to groups of words. 
Phrasing to any great extent must necessarily be the last thing 
taken up, and many times the beginner needs to be cautioned 
against phrasing too much rather than against phrasing too 
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little, for he has not yet learned to exercise judgment in joining 
words, and in the language of Benn Pitman, “The mere desul- 
tory stringing of words together is not phrasing.” ‘The correct 
joining of words comes under clearly defined rules, and with 
these rules judiciously applied, the number of useful phrases 
that can be made is almost unlimited. The ambitious sten- 
ographer can study phrasing profitably long after he has attained 
amanuensis or even reporting speed. 

It should be understood in the first place that words are not 
joined merely because it is convenient to join them, but because 
they belong together in a phrase or clause. Words that have 
no grammatical relation should certainly never be joined; a 
shorthand phrase is not a good one unless it “follows the group- 
ings of natural speech.” On the other hand, words cannot 
always be connected even though they may be grammatically 
related, for an inconvenient or practically impossible joining, 
as in the phrase do not care, would not increase speed but rather 
lessen it, thus defeating its own purpcse. 

Phrase signs of inconvenient length should be avoided. Some 
would carry the hand too far above or below the line, making 
too great a distance for the pen to move before commencing 
the next word, besides which there would be the danger of their 
interfering with the writing on the preceding or following line. 
Too long a character in any direction—upwards, downwards, 
or horizontally—is not easy of execution and the better way is 
to break up a long phrase into two or three groups. It is sel- 
dom a good plan to form a phrase consisting of more than half 
a dozen words, and more often phrases should consist of not 
more than three or four words. 

The Examination Paper for this lesson is simply a review 
of the phrasing principles presented in preceding lessons, and 
if the articles referred to are carefully studied there will be little 
difficulty in writing the exercises. 


TYPEWRITING 


(PART 1) 


MACHINES, KEYBOARDS, AND 
OPERATION 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The art of typewriting is easily learned, though 
many never become expert operators for the reason that they 
use only one or two fingers of each hand in striking the keys. 
Typewriting, like everything worth learning, is worth learning 
well; to become expert, a scientific method of fingering must 
be adopted and all the fingers trained to their work. The 
exercises given in this Section are designed for this training, 
and should be practiced faithfully in their regular order. 
A learner should devote some time each day to practice, 
especially on the exercises that train the weak fingers, and 
should not attempt to write letters until the fingers have 
acquired some facility. This will be a saving of time in the 
end. 

In typewriting, accuracy and neatness are of more impor- 
tance than speed. It should, therefore, be the aim to do 
correct work; speed will come in due time with proper prac- 
tice in fingering the keyboard. 

GOPYRIGHTED BY INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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CARE AND USE OF MACHINES 


2. There are a number of excellent typewriters on the 
market. The standard machines are being constantly 


Fic. 1 


improved, and each has its admirers. As full directions are 


given with all machines for adjusting and using, no extended 


explanation of the mechanism of any machine is necessary 
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in these lessons. Usually, a machine is properly adjusted 
when it leaves the hands of the manufacturer; these adjust- 
ments should not be changed without good reason. Much 
of the trouble experienced with typewriters is caused by 
unskilful hands. 


The first and most important thing for a typewriter opera- 
tor to learn is to keep his machine clean; a clean machine 
will last longer and do better work than a dirty one. Oil 
should be used sparingly but regularly, so that the machine 


Fic. 2 

will not become rusty or the bearings dry enough to squeak. 
The bearings of the type bars should be oiled very lightly 
by dipping a pin, a fine straw or a splinter in the oil and merely 
moistening them. The rods and other bearing parts should 
be kept polished and all surplus oil wiped off with a soft rag 
or piece of chamois skin. Surplus oil that is allowed to 
remain is likely to become gummy and to cause some part 
of the machine to stick. Neither the keys nor the type faces 
should be oiled. 
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Nothing is more harmful to a typewriter than to be left so 
that dust can settle on it. A cover should always be placed 
over it when not in use. 

The type should be brushed every morning, and oftener 
# necessary. New ribbons fill the type very quickly, 
especially the letters with small faces like e, 0, a, c, etc. 
This should be watched closely, and the type not allowed 
to get so tightly packed with the ink pigment that it must 
be picked out with a pin. 


Fic. 3 


Fig. 1 shows how the paper is placed in a typewriter. 
Almost any size of paper may be used, but the most con- 
venient size for letters is 8} by 11 inches; for law work, the 
size is 84 by 13 inches, and usually a wide margin at the left 
and a narrow margin at the right are ruled off by red lines. 

Erasures should be avoided as much as possible, but when 
they are necessary, they should be made neatly. With most 
typewriters, it is better, when erasing, to roll the line ot 
writing up a little, as shown in Fig. 2. The paper should not 
be taken from the machine unless there is considerable erasing 
todo. In case it is necessary to do this, the paper is replaced 
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so that the extreme left edge of the writing is directly over 
zero, or the figure of the scale at which the left marginal stop 
has been set, and the lower edge of the last line of writing 
rests against the scale. The adjusting of the paper will be 
much easier if the release key is pressed. If the machine has 
the small paper and envelope holders at the front of the roller, 
it may be advisable to lift these temporarily. 

Fig. 3 shows how the paper may be adjusted and an omitted 
letter inserted. With some of the older styles of writing 
machines, many of which are still in use, it is necessary, after 
drawing the line down to the scale, to move the roller up two 
notches to get the writing in line for printing. 


TYPEWRITER KEYBOARDS 


3. Keyboards of typewriters are of two general kinds: 
those with shift keys and those without. On machines that 
do not have shift keys, there is but one letter or character 
on each type bar, so that when a key is struck the letter or 
character on its face is produced; no other can be made. 
This style of keyboard is known as the double keyboard 
from the fact that there are separate keys for both capitals 
and lower-case letters. (“Lower case” is a printer’s term 
for letters that are not capitals.) There are at present com- 
paratively few machines with double keyboards. On machines 
with shift keys, the type bars have two or more letters or 
characters on each, and by pressing the shift key the carriage 
is ‘‘shifted”’ from one position to another so that the different 
characters on the bar will strike the paper. Most machines 
of the shift-key class have only one shift and but two char- 
acters on a type bar; but for the sake of convenience a shift 
key is placed on each side of the keyboard. A letter key 
strikes the small letter and the capital. When the carriage 
is in its usual, or normal, position, the small letter will be 
produced; when the shift key is depressed, the carriage is 
shifted to ‘‘upper case”’ (a printer’s term for capitals), and 
the capital letter will be produced. This style of keyboard 
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is known as the single keyboard and is adopted by more 
typewriter manufacturers than any other arrangement. 

On a 2-shift keyboard, one shift key is depressed for 
capitals and the other for figures or other characters, there 
being three characters on each type bar. Such machines 
usually have both shift keys on the left side. 

Universal Arrangement.—It will be seen, from a 
comparison of the keyboards of different high-grade type- 
writers, that there is no great difference in the arrangement 
of the letters, the double keyboard being almost a repetition 
of the single. Only in the distribution of the figures and 
characters is there much difference. The beginner could 
make better progress at the outset if the letter keys were in 
the usual a b c order, but it will be found, after a very little 
practice, that the seemingly complex arrangement with e next 
to r, t next to y, etc., promotes rapid writing. This arrange- 
ment of the letters is known as the universal, and such 
a keyboard is more quickly mastered than at first appears 
possible. 

The instruction given here as to the method of operation 
will apply particularly to the operation of the universal single 
keyboard; when this is properly learned there will be no great 
difficulty.in using other keyboards, should it ever be necessary 
to do so. As most machines are now equipped with the 
universal single keyboard, it is unlikely that a radical change 
will ever be made. If a machine with extra keys at the top 
or sides of the keyboard is used, the method of operation 
will be the same, but there will be longer reaches and the 
fourth fingers will have more work. 

It is sometimes the case that an operator accustomed to 
one machine finds a little difficulty in operating another, even 
of the same make and keyboard; this difficulty will become 
less with practice on the new machine, and will soon dis- 
appear altogether. 

In referring to fingers in these lessons, the finger called by 
many “the little finger’ will be referred to as the fourth 
finger, the one next to it as the third finger, and so on. 
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KEYBOARD OPERATION 


POSITION 


4. An operator should sit directly in front of his machine, 


Fic, 4 


with both feet on the floor. The chair should be so adiusted, 
that the elbows will be on a level with the highest part 
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of the keyboard. The proper position is shown in Fig. 4. 
A chair without arms is best. The copy may be placed 
at either the right or left of the machine, but it is best to 
have it always in the same position, as the eyes become 
accustomed to looking there; this will be found an aid to 
rapid work. 

The proper position for the hands and fingers is shown in 
Fig. 5. The left fourth finger is over A, resting on it as 


Bros 5 


much of the time as possible; the right fourth finger is over 
P, resting there except when drawn away in reaching for 
other keys. The two fourth fingers should return to these 
guides during pauses. By using these two keys as guide 
points, the hands and fingers will soon become habituated 
to the relative position of other keys and will be able to make 
the reaches with remarkable speed and accuracy. The right 
thumb should rest lightly on the space bar. No particular 
keys need be specified as resting places for the first, second, 
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and third fingers; with the left fourth finger hovering over A 
when not otherwise employed, and the right fourth finger 
hovering over P, the other fingers may be dropped naturally 
on the keys under them. 


FINGER MOVEMENT 


5. The most important thing in learning to operate a 
typewriter is to acquire the proper method of striking the 
keys. A beginner 
will find it good prac- 
tice to place the fin- 
gers on a table or 
desk in the position 
shown in Fig. 6, then 
raise the first fingers, 
as shown in Pig, 7, 
and bring them down 
sharply on the desk. 
This should be re- Pic. 6 
peated twenty times with the first fingers, then the same 
movements gone through with the second and third, and 
finally with the fourth fingers. If this exercise is practiced 
several times a day for a month, the fingers will be strength- 
ened and much of the 
awkwardness over- 
come. This is espe- 
cially important for 
those whose fingers 


are unusually stiff. 
The keys should be 
struck by the com- 
bined action of the 
fingers and wrist. 
Fic. 7 The hands should be 
kept as close as possible to the keyboard and lifted only when 
it is necessary to reach for keys, and then only enough for the 
fingers to reach the proper keys. The stroke should be light 
and quick—a sharp tap and the finger immediately taken off 
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qe" 
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the key; if the key is pressed after the type has touched the 
paper, the letter will be blurred. It isa common fault of begin- 
ners to use too much force, and some pound so hard that they 
batter the type faces and soon ruin the roller, or platen. Punc- 
tuation marks, especially, need to be struck lightly. In prac- 
ticing, it is well to put two sheets of paper in the machine 
in order to protect the roller. If the roller becomes dented by 
using too much force in striking the keys, the machine will 
not do good work. The reverse side of the paper should be 
glanced at occasionally; if the punctuation marks cut through 
it is an indication that too much force is used in striking 
the keys. 


ALL-FINGER SYSTEM OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


6. It is generally conceded that the all-finger system 
of touch typewriting is the most practical and the only 
scientific one. By touch typewriting is meant writing with- 
out looking at the keys. Some years ago the foremost 
teachers conceived the idea that the typewriter operator 
should, like the musician, master a system by which the 
fingers would find the keys without the aid of the eyes. The 
idea was sound, and scientific instruction has taken the place 
of former inefficient methods. 

As might be expected, however, this system has been 
carried to extremes, and some advocate the blindfolding of 
beginners, or the covering of the keyboard so that the letters 
cannot be seen; this does not seem necessary or even desir- 
able, except possibly for an exhibition of skill. Touch type- 
writing should be the result of the proper system of fingering. 
The beginner should learn the duty of each finger and train 
it to its duty. As the fingers become familiar with their 
work, the eyes should look away from the keyboard and at 
the diagram at the top of the exercise for guidance in finding 
the right letters. The exercises have been arranged so that 
this training will be easy and gradual. 

It is the natural tendency for a beginner to keep his eyes 
on the keyboard all the time. It requires perseverance to 
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overcome this, but it is imperative that as soon as the fingers 
become accustomed to their work the eyes be turned on the 
exercise, allowing the fingers to find the letters by feeling 
rather than by sight. This will not be easy at first, but it 
is the superior method, and with proper training the fingers 
will become as true as the eyes. An operator cannot become 
an expert until he is able to do nearly all ordinary work with 
but occasional glances at the keys, and when he is able to keep 
up steady work he has all that is practical in touch typewri- 
ting. The beginner should, from the first to the last exercise, 


Left Hand Fingers BACK SPACER ight Hand @ 


Fourth Third Second Ferst First Second Lhira “ Fourth : 
A d 
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‘ \ \ \ \ \ 
\ \ \ N \ \ \ S 
i \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 
We \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 
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\ ‘ \ \ \ \ . . 
{ SPACE BAR ) 
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practice looking away from the keys. This is an important 
factor in developing speed and should not be neglected. 

Pig. 8 shows the all-finger system of fingering as applied to 
the single keyboard for which these lessons are particularly 
designed. This keyboard is just a little different from other 
arrangements of keys in single keyboards. For example, the 
comma and period are on keys to themselves, which makes 
it possible to use them without shifting, whether the operator 
is writing capital letters or lower-case letters. There is also 
a special but very convenient arrangement of the keys for 
printing the commercial characters. 
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In operating this keyboard the left fourth finger is used 
for $, 7, Q,-A, Z, and the left shift key; the left third finger 
for 2, W, S, and X; the left second finger. for 3, E, D, and C; 
the left first finger for 4, R, F, and V, and 5, T, G, and.B. 


Left Hand Fingers Right Hand Fingers 
Fourth Mhird Second, First First Second, Third, Fourth, 


N ~ 
\ sh y \ 6 
\ \ 
\ \ \ \ 
\ \ i) * f 
\ \ ‘ \ 


Zz 
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On the right-hand side, the first finger is used for 6, Y, H, 
and N, and 7, U, J, and M; the second finger for 8, I, K, and 
the comma; the third finger for 9, O, L, and the period; the 
fourth finger for the cipher 0, the hyphen, P, the slanting 
line used for the division mark in fractions, and the semicolon. 
If the right-hand shift key is used at all, it should be operated 
by the fourth finger of the right hand. 
Latt Hand Fingers Right Hand Fingers 
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This system of fingering applies, with very little change, 
to all universal keyboards. The diagram in Fig. 9 shows 
how it is applied to another standard keyboard that will be 
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found on many typewriters, particularly on older models. 
It will be observed that the fingering is the same as that 
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shown in Fig. 8 except that in Fig. 8 the fourth fingers have 
a little more work to do. 

Fig. 10 shows still another slightly different arrangement 
of the keys of the single keyboard. In this case, the fingering 
is the same as indicated in Fig. 9 except that the fourth finger 
of the right hand has an additional row of keys to operate. 
As, however, this extra row is used very little in ordinary 
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typewriting, the additional work given to the fourth finger 
does not amount to much. 
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Fig. 11 shows the all-finger system as applied to a 2-shift 
keyboard, and Fig. 12 shows its application to a double key- 
board. These various diagrams are sufficient to indicate 
how the work should be divided among the various fingers 
if the operator has to occasionally use a machine with 
extra commercial characters or one that has a slightly dif- 
ferent arrangement of the commercial characters. 

Not much difficulty will be found in using the first and the 
second fingers; they are strong, and though they may be a 
little awkward at first, training will soon make them dexterous. 
The third and fourth fingers, however, unless the person is a 
musician, need considerable training; the finger drill already 
described and illustrated should be practiced persistently 
until these fingers are capable of doing almost as much work 
as the two stronger ones. The beginner should not make 
the mistake of shirking the use of the two weaker fingers, for 
if the attempt is made to use the two stronger fingers exclu- 
sively at the outset, there will be a tendency to neglect the 
training of the others; and there is no question about the 
superiority of the all-finger method of operating over any 
system that employs only one or two fingers of each hand. 

Before the first lesson is taken up, Fig. 8 should be studied 
until the arrangement of the letters is familiar and the duty 
of each finger fully understood. 
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THE LESSONS 


7. Each of the following lessons should be taken up in 
its order and practiced faithfully according to directions. 
After completing the work in Lesson 1, send us, for inspec- 
tion, Examination Exercise 1. Do not send more than one 
examination exercise at a time, and ordinarily it is better not 
to send Examination Exercise 2 until Examination Exercise 1 
has been returned by us. After finishing the work on Lesson 2 
and noting any suggestions we have made on Examination 
Exercise 1, send us Examination Exercise 2. Follow this 
plan with Lessons 3 and 4. 


LESSON 1 


8. Place a sheet of paper in the machine and set the line 
gauge for single spacing, that is, so that the roller will move 
one notch when the line lever is pulled. In double spacing, 
the roller moves two notches with each pull of the lever. 
Most typewriters have line gauges for single, double, and 
triple spacing. After each two lines of the exercise, push 
the lever twice so as to leave a space before beginning the 
next two. Use only one hand for operating the line lever 
and returning the carriage to the end of the line. 

Exercise 1 has been arranged with the sole object of teach- 
ing the correct fingering of the third row of keys. In prac- 
ticing it, let the right fourth finger rest on the semicolon 
and the left fourth finger on A. The keys that are to be 
operated by the different fingers should be noted very care- 
fully. On the left-hand side, A is to be struck by the fourth 
finger; S, by the third; D, by the second; and F and G, by the 
first. On the right-hand side, H and J are to be struck by 
the first finger; K, by the second; L, by the third; and the 
semicolon, by the fourth. The space bar is to be operated 
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by the right thumb; a finger should never be used for this 
purpose, for the use of a finger draws the hand away from its 
proper position, which is that of hovering over the keys. 

The wrists should be kept level and the keys struck with a 
quick, light tap, and the finger withdrawn immediately— 
before the type reaches the paper. The writing should be 
inspected frequently to see that the keys are being struck 
evenly and with just the right amount of force. 

It will be a help to the memorizing of the keyboard if the 
letters are pronounced as the keys are struck, and it would 
be well to do this in practicing the exercises of this lesson. 
In practicing Exercise 1, do not write so far to the end of the 
line that there will be room for only part of a word. For 
example, if there is not room for the five letters of shall, do 
not divide it or write only part of it. 

Practice Exercise 1 until the fingering of the keys has been 
mastered; then take the eyes from the keyboard and write it 
at least two or three times with the eyes fixed on the diagram 
of the keyboard at the top of the exercise. Strive to do as 
good work as possible, but if errors are made do not erase 
them. Do not forget to strike the space bar twice between 
the groups of three words in the last two lines of the 
exercise. 

Exercise 2 is entirely on the second row of keys, and no 
others should be practiced. On the left-hand side, ¢ and Q 
are operated by the left fourth finger; W, by the third; E, by 
the second; and R and T, by the first. On the right-hand 
side, Y and U are operated by the first finger; I, by the second; 
O, by the third; and P and +, by the fourth. 

Practice the exercise until the weak fingers respond to the 
will and the fingering for each word and group of letters has 
been mastered; then look away from the keyboard and write 
the exercise several times by feeling for the keys. 

In Exercise 3, the practice is on both the second and the 
third rows of keys. This gives a better range to the fingers 
and makes the work a little more interesting. From now 
on, let the right fourth finger rest lightly on P as much as 
possible, and the left fourth finger on A. 
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Make no effort for speed, but try to keep the carriage 
moving steadily. The keys should be struck with a light 
uniform tap. 

After practicing Exercise 3 until it is thoroughly familiar, 
make at least three perfect copies; do not fail to leave two 
spaces after lights and people in the last four lines of the 
exercise. Beginning with this exercise, a part of a sentence 
may be carried over to a new line if there is not room on the 
line for the whole of it. 

Exercise 4 is on the second, third, and fourth rows of keys. 

Pay strict attention to the instructions for fingering. If 
they are not observed, progress will be delayed. The fingers 
may be awkward and weak, but a person with self-confidence 
and perseverance cannot fail to master all difficulties and 
become a competent operator. 

The curve of the left fourth finger sometimes makes it a 
little difficult to strike Z on a shift-key machine. Practice, 
however, will overcome this trouble. Keep the wrists level 
and the fourth fingers constantly hovering over A and P. 
By maintaining this position of the hands, the fingers will 
become accustomed to the reaches for the different keys and 
writing will be almost automatic. 

When the fingering of the words has been mastered, take 
the eyes from the keyboard and practice the exercise while 
looking at the diagram at the top of the page. Try to main- 
tain a steady action of the fingers, writing uninterruptedly 
to the end of the line. The fingering that produces the best 
and most work is the easy, moderately fast motion that keeps, 
the carriage of the machine moving continuously. 


LESSON 2 


9. The words in Exercise 5 are those used very frequently, 
and it is important that their fin gering be thoroughly mastered. 
In perfect typewriting, no letter should be darker or lighter 
than another. Examine the work closely for this; if some 
letters are heavier than others, it indicates an unevenness ot 
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touch that should be remedied by giving some special practice 
to the fingers that need it. 

When all the words have been practiced sufficiently, the 
entire exercise should be copied a few times. Remember 
the instructions to look away from the keyboard, and strive 
to keep the carriage moving steadily. More will be accom- 
plished in this way, even if the writing is done somewhat 
slowly, than by writing a few words at a fair rate of speed 
and then making a pause. 

Exercise 6 is composed of words somewhat longer than 
those of Exercise 5; they are used almost as frequently 
and should be practiced thoroughly. Familiarity with such 
words is a great aid to speed. It would be well to give 
additional practice to the groups of words at the end of the 
exercise. Do not neglect to follow the correct method of 
fingering, or to keep the hands close to the keyboard. The 
hands should never be lifted higher than is necessary. During 
all pauses, keep the right fourth finger on P and the left 
fourth finger on A; the fingers should rest very lightly on 
these keys—not depressing them. By following this plan 
of anchoring the fourth fingers to fixed points, command of 
the keyboard will not be lost. The eyes should be kept on 
the exercise, not on the keyboard; this is such important 
advice that it cannot be repeated too often. Do not use 
both hands to bring the carriage back to the beginning of a 
line. It is important to keep the hands in the proper posi- 
tion as much as possible. 

The work of the expert is characterized by an easy, uniform 
touch and the steady patter of the keys. 

Practice the words of the exercise until they can be written 
with ease and then make three copies of the entire exercise. 

With Exercise 7, the use of capitals is begun. On single 
keyboards, there are no longer reaches to be made, but the 
left fourth finger has a new duty to perform—that of holding 
down the shift key; on double keyboards, there are longer 
reaches to be made. 

Many operators find it best to disregard the shift key on 
the right of the keyboard and use the one on the left 
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Thomas 
Patrick 
_ Henry 


Daniel 
James 
Joseph 


William 
John 
Benjamin 


Alexander 
Louis 
Eugene 


Charles 
Edward 
Alfred 


Maryland 
Delaware 


Frederick 
Owen 
Luther 


Richard 
Robert 
Harry 


Addison 
Ernest 
Theodore 


Arthur 
Abraham 
Jefferson 


Moses. 
Isaac 
Cornelius, 


Vermont 
Tennessee 


William Cullen Bryant 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Washington Irving 

James Russell Lowell 


Thanksgiving Day always comes in November. 


comes in November. 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 


Washington 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


New Orleans 
Denver 
Baltimore 


St. Louis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 


Milwaukee 
Springfield 
San Francisco 


Georgia 
Arkansas 


Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
Providence 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Pittsburg 


Galveston 
Montreal 
Detroit 


Jacksonville 
Grand Rapids 
Augusta 


Omaha 
Harrisburg 
Scranton 


Virginia 
Connecticut 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Thanksgiving Day always 


Horace Greeley, the great editor of the New York Tribune, once said 
that the best way to proceed was to proceed. 


General U. S. Grant and General R. E. Lee were the two great oppos- 


ing generals in the Civil War. 


George Washington, President of the United States, was born at Wake- 
field, Virginia, and lived st Mount Vernon, Virginia, 


Great Britain, France, the United States, Germany, Russia, Italy, and 
Japan all have large navies. 


Charles Dickens and Sir Walter Scott are two great names in English 


literature. 
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exclusively. When the left fourth finger holds down the shift 
key, the left third finger strikes *, Q, A, and Z; the left second 
finger takes the rows 2, W, S, and X, and 3, E, D, and C; 
the left first finger takes its usual rows. The fingering 
of the right hand is unchanged. Under no circumstances 
should the right hand be used for striking the keys in the 
left-hand division; it is better to make use of the right-hand 
shift key than to do this. 

At first the fourth finger will prove awkward in its new 
duty, but this will disappear with practice. Hold the shift 
key down firmly until the capital is struck; then release it as 
quickly as possible. In using a machine that has the period 
with only the upper-case letters it is better, when making a 
period at the end of a sentence, to hold the finger on the shift 
key until the period has been struck and the thumb has made 
two spaces; the machine will then be ready for the next 
capital letter and the depressing of the shift key twice will be 
avoided. With a machine that has a period available in both 
positions of the carriage, this continued holding down of the 
shift key is unnecessary. Ordinarily one space should be 
made after periods when they follow abbreviations, but when 
the abbreviation is written with lower-case letters, as would 
be the case with i. e., no space is needed after the period. 
Two spaces should be made after periods when they end 
sentences. Except when pointing off large amounts expressed 
in figures, the comma should have one space after it. Write 
at least one line of each of the proper names and several lines 
of the sentences in Exercise 7, before beginning to make 
copies of the entire exercise. 

In practicing Exercise 7, a word consisting of several 
syllables may be divided at the end of a line, if there is not 
room for the whole word, provided a syllable of at least three 
letters is carried over and that no syllable of only one letter 
is left at the end of the line. 

Exercise 8 gives another opportunity to become familiar 
with the fingering of a great many common words. These 
should be practiced by writing a line of each of the words 
and several lines of each of the parts of sentences. It will 
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certain office sincerely 
correct occupy trust 
express assure regard 
freight believe friend 
liberal order relate 
however cash current 
where check register 
himself telephone receipt 
whatever telegraph accept 
large telegram their 
near railroad truly 
heard message cordially 
dated lease . wishes 
statement supply regret 
reply convenient remind 
claim world manager 
room credit secretary 
hold send president 
insure sent treasurer 
letter dollar hundred 
bank balance are 

know many had 
retail among separate 


principle respectfully 
dozen particular 
annum opportunity 
besides pleasure 
general convenience 
remember advantage 
sample advertise 
attention address 
common accompany 
country represent 
company according 
condition explain 
arrival advance 
mention commence 
difficult beginning 
apply perhaps 
change propose 
ready purpose 
stand refuse 
thank remain 
thousand wholesale 
measure success 
distinct knowledge 


Your letter of recent date 
as far as possible 
about this matter 


in reply to yours 
With kind regards 
Please receipt and return 


Answering your esteemed favor 
under separate cover 
find enclosed herewith 


as early as possible 
in full settlement of all claims 
let us know the best price 


you can make us on the lot 
We regret exceedingly 
to state that the order 
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immediate and careful attention 
in the meant ime 
as well as we can 


Send by first mail 
Regarding your order 
Under the circumstances 


Yours very truly 
Thanking you for your help 
We will await further advice 


We appreciate your efforts 
We can guarantee 
exactly like sample enclosed 


It would be well for you 
We are glad to state that 
I do not think it can be done 


EXERCISE 9 
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23 23 23 23 23 23 23 23 23 23 23 23 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 


27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27 27°27 27 27 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 
29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29°29 29 29 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 30 


1892 1892 1892 1892 1892 1892 1892 1734 1734 1734 1734 1734 1734 1734 
1904 1904 1904 1904 1904 1904 1904 1492 1492 1492 1492 1492 1492 1492 


$150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 $150 
10% 10% 10% 10% 10% to¢ 16% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 


(288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) (288) 
#745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 #745 


"Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" "Best" 
iZlLIYLILILAILILILILZ 1A41IAIZIZ1AlIAZ1IAIA 
Bue. SAW BU BW Boies os l/s 43 1/4 43 1/4 43 1/ -- 
$1,000,000.02 2,345 ------------  ------------ 190,980 4,297,815, 706 


The teacher said: "If 59,230 be added to 32,709 and the sum divided 
by 45, what would be the result?" 


If 546 1/2 yards of cloth be sota at $1.25 a yard and a discount of 
5% be given the purchaser, what would be the net amount of the bill? 


Tobacco was grown in the United States in 1899 by 308,317 farmers, 
and the total area of the crop was 1,101,483 acres. 


The population of the United States October 1, 1903, was estimated 
by ae Actuary cf the Department at 80,831,000; circulation per capita 
was $29.7E, 


oe 
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be noticed that some of the sentences begin with capitals. 
This sentence work is excellent speed practice. It should 
be remembered, however, that speed is always secondary to 
neatness and accuracy. It is better to write at moderate 
speed with a light uniform touch than to adopt a slap-bang 
style and have the work. full of errors, uneven impressions, 
letters struck too close together, etc. 

Follow the correct method of fingering and look away 
from the keyboard. Strive to keep the hands in their proper 
positions, the fourth fingers hovering over A and P. 

A capital letter should be struck the instant the key is 
depressed, and the fourth finger lifted immediately so that 
no time will be lost. If after practice it is found that the 
keys on the left side of the keyboard cannot be struck while 
holding down the shift key with the fourth finger, resort may 
be made to the right-hand shift key. 

Where not more than five or ten spaces are to be made, 
the space bar should be used; if it is necessary to move the 
carriage one-half or two-thirds of the length of the scale, it 
is better to use the carriage release. 


LESSON 3 


10. Exercise 9 is chiefly on figures and characters. As 
these are used frequently in typewriting, it is important that 
the fingering of the keys be familiar. 

The small 1 is used for the figure 1 and on some machines 
the capital O is used for the cipher. On the keyboard shown 
in Exercise 9 there is a cipher, or naught. Machines with 
keyboards designed particularly for billing have special keys 
that print fractions. On other machines the fraction is made 
by putting the slanting mark between the figures that make 
up the fraction. In writing combinations of whole numbers 
and fractions, one space should be left between the whole 
number and the fraction. 

It is usual to strike the space bar once after a comma, but 
not in pointing off figures; neither should there be a space 
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after a decimal point. One space should be made after a 
semicolon; one space is also made after a colon except in 
case a capital letter follows, when there may be two spaces 
between. 

The ordinary keyboard has no dash; the best substitute 
for it is two hyphens. One hyphen is not a proper substitute, 
for then there would be no difference between the hyphen 
and the substitute for the dash, but the use of the hyphen 
in this way is a common error. Generally, a comma should 
not be used before or after a dash, but a space may be made 
on each side to prevent a crowded appearance. It is common 
practice, however, to use the two hyphens without the extra 
space. 

The underscore, which is on the key with figure 6, is used 
for drawing lines under columns of figures, for underscoring 
words and phrases, and for making straight lines across the 
sheet. In underscoring, the words are first written, then the 
carriage drawn back to the first letter to be underscored: 
the spaces between words should not be underscored. 

If the space bar is held down to prevent the carriage from 
moving, one character may be struck directly over another. 
In this way, on machines that have no exclamation mark, an 
exclamation mark may be made by striking the period and 
apostrophe. A period may be changed to a comma, semi- 
colon, or colon, or a comma may be changed to a semicolon 
by drawing the carriage back and striking the right key. 

The small c can be easily corrected to e by striking the e 
over the c; c may be changed to d in the same manner; but 
it is desirable to do this only in carbon-copy work. Figures 
should never be struck over one another in this manner, for 
it is likely to result in confusion, particularly when a carbon 
copy is made. 

When an apostrophe has been omitted, it may be inserted 
between letters by drawing back the carriage, shifting it to 
capitals, and holding the pointer firmly between the points 
on the scale where the letters are struck. 

Roman numerals are written with capital letters, as XVII, 
IV, M, etc. 


Lett Hand Fingers BACK SPACER 
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accredit 
accident 
actual 


adjourn 
administer 
advocate 


collection 
college 
colonel 


combine 
command 
complete 


concern 
consider 
construct 


announcement 
judgment 
comment 


sens ible 
valuable 
legible 


bookkeeper 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
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EXERCISE 10 


Right Hand Fingers 
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artful 
careful 
mindful 


disprove 
disability 
discount 


external 
expert 
expand 


instant 
institution 
invaluable 


permit 
perform 
perfect 


preclude 
prefer 
previous 


interpose 
interrupt 
intercede 


committee 
parallel 
letterpress 


brutally 
willingly 
officially 


necessary 
primary 
apiary 


connectedness 
commission 
lessee 


promise 
probable 
problem 


recall 
reason 
reanimate 


unfair 
unheard 
until 


magnify 
magnolia 
magazine 


circumstance 
controvert 
contradict 


whither 
whisper 
whiskey 


situation 
annotation 
vindication 


dividing 
calling 
making 


necessity 
ambiguity 
perpetuity 


classically 
appointee 
assessor 


concession 
possession 
occasion 


capability 
congeniality 
generosity 


brought 
wrought 
taught 


future’ 
culture 
picture 


active 
attentive 
operative 


excess ive 
extensive 
offensive 


anxious 
serious 
dangerous 


obtained 
attained 
answered 


fitness 
usefulness 
handsomeness 


conscience 
license 
patience 


multitude 
transform 
criticism 


The bookkeeper from Tennessee was from necessity appointed on the 
committee to consider the announcement. 


Capability without stability is as valueless to the possessor as 
handsomeness without usefulness. 


A serious accident may necessitate considerable extension of time 
and probably result in a reconstruction of the entire commission. 
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Exercise 10 is on some of the common words with double 
letters, prefixes, and terminations; speed will be increased 
by becoming thoroughly familiar with these. Each part of 
the exercise should be practiced until the fingering of the keys 
can be done with ease; then the eyes should be taken from 
the keyboard and the exercise written by feeling for the keys. 

Many all-finger operators find it convenient in combina- 
tions of rt, tr, and gr to use the left second finger for r, and 
in the combinations hu and lo to use the right second finger 
for u and o. This is allowable when any advantage is to 
be gained, but the beginner should use caution in making 
such departures from the regular fingering. 

With this lesson, begin erasing mistakes. Do this neatly, 
but let there be as little occasion as possible for it. The 
grit from erasing is very injurious to the delicate bearings 
of the typewriter. Use a long-handled brush for removing it. 
It is not permissible to use the letter x for crossing out errors. 

When a key is to be struck twice, it must be allowed time 
to return to its proper position before being struck the second 
time, otherwise the spacing and impression will be imperfect. 

The work should be watched carefully and kept as free as 
possible from mistakes and letters struck too close together. 
With the proper touch of the keys, these troubles will be 
avoided and letters will not overlap. 

When capital letters do not print on the line, the trouble 
probably lies in releasing the shift key before the letter is 
printed. If at any time there should be occasion to write a 
few letters in capitals, it may be done by holding down the 
shift key with the fourth finger, but when a line of capitals is 
to be written, it is best to use the locking device for the shift. 

It is well for every learner on a typewriter to consult a 
dictionary freely in determining the proper division of words 
at the ends of lines. Stenographers make many noticeable 
errors in the dividing of words. For example, many will 
divide the word knowledge as know-ledge, when the proper 
division, according to the syllabication, is knowl-edge, or 
divide revison as rev-ision, when it should be divided as 
revt-ston. Such words as apart should not be divided at all, 
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Neatness shall lead direct toward dexterity. Neatness shall lead 
direct toward dexterity. Neatness shall lead direct toward dexterity. 
Neatness shall lead direct toward dexterity. 


Our reading gives sound discretion. Our reading gives sowmd dis- 
cretion. Our reading gives sound discretion. Our reading gives sound 
discretion. Our reading gives sound discretion. 


Try your real lessons, saving great tasks. Try your real lessons, 
Saving great tasks. Try your real lessons, saving great tasks. Try your 
real lessons, saving great tasks. 


Surely your reason need dishearten no one. Surely your reason need 
dishearten no one. Surely your reason need dishearten no one. Surely 
your reason need dishearten no one. 


Right thinking gives some energetic citizens sense enough. Right 
thinking gives some energetic citizens sense enough. Right thinking 
gives some energetic citizens sense enough. 


Thy young gallant tries so often not to offend. Thy young gallant 
tries so often not to offend. Thy young gallant tries so often not to 
offend. Thy young gallant tries so often not to offend. 


No one ever ran nigh his shanty. No one ever ran nigh his shanty. 
No one ever ran nigh his shanty. No one ever ran nigh his shanty. No 
one ever ran nigh his shanty. No one ever ran nigh his shanty. 


His strength has suffered dreadful losses. His strength has suf- 
fered dreadful losses. His strength has suffered dreadful losses. His 
strength has suffered dreadful losses. 


Diligent trials shall lend deftness. Diligent trials shall lend 
deftness. Diligent trials shall lend deftness. Diligent trials shall 
dend deftness. Diligent trials shall lend deftness. 


Correct typewriting gives satisfaction. Correct typewriting gives 
Batisfaction. Correct typewriting gives satisfaction. Correct type- 
writing gives satisfaction. Correct typewriting gives satisfaction. 


John quickly extemporized five tow bags. John quickly extemporized 
five tow bags. John quickly extemporized five tow bags. John quickly 
extemporized five tow bags. John quickly extemporized five tow bags. 
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EXERCISE 12% 


(1) 


I am going to do that which the dead oft promised he would do for 
me. The loved and loving brother, husband, father, friend died where 
manhood's morning almost touches noon and while the shadows still were 
falling to the west. He had not passed on life's highway the stone that 
marks the highest point, but being weary for a moment he lay down, and 
using his burden for a pillow, fell into that dreamless sleep that kisses 
down his eyelids still. While yet in love with life and raptured with 


the world he passed to silence and pathetic.rest. 
(2) 


The real peril of the American young man of today is that he is too 
content to be of the average rather than of the best. It is getting to 
be the exception to find in business a young man who is something more 
than a mere automatic machine. He comes to the office at nine o'clock in 
the morning; is faithful in the duties he performs. He goes to luncheon 
at twelve. He comes back at one. If by some chance he happens to return 
five minutes before one he stands outside the door until the clock begins 
to strike, fearful lest he should give one single extra moment to his 
work or to his employer. He takes up whatever he is told to do until 
five, and at the stroke of the clock closes his desk and goes home. His 
work for the day is done. One day is exactly the same to him as another. 
He has a certain routine of duties to do, and he does them day in and day 


out. He is the same yesterday and today and forever. 


(3) 


No man has a right to go into business and not make money. It isa 
crime to go into business and lose money, because it is a curse to the 
rest of the community. No man has a moral right to transact business if 
he makes nothing out of it. He, furthermore, has no right to transact 
business unless the man he deals with also has an opportunity to make 
something. Unless he "lives and lets live," he is not an honest man in 


business, There are no exceptions to this great rule, 
34 
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for a division would result in a syllable of only one letter left 
at the end of a line. A syllable of only two letters carried 
over to a new line never gives a good effect, and the effect is 
especially poor when the syllable ends a paragraph. Words 
of one syllable such as chance, through, etc. should not be 
divided at all. 

Attention should be paid to the ringing of the bell so that 
the right margin will be kept as regular as possible. 

In Exercise 11, ali the sentences, except in the last para- 
graph, are what are known in typewriting as chain sentences; 
that is, the last letter of one word is the first of the next. 
These sentences are very easy to write by touch—there are 
no long reaches in passing from one word to the next. The 
exercise cannot be practiced too much; it should not be left 
until all the sentences can be written at a fair rate of speed. 
It will be profitable later on in the work, to return to this 
exercise for speed practice. 

The three paragraphs of Exercise 12 are excellent for the 
practice of speed and accuracy. When the fingering of the 
keys is familiar, each paragraph should be copied many 
times before the next is taken up. It is advisable that the 
learner should be able to write this entire exercise with 
accuracy and good speed before taking up practice on business 
letters. From forty to sixty words a minute is considered 
good speed for steady work. 

Now that exercises on practical work have been reached, 
the student should not feel that correct fingering may be 
neglected. This is now more important than before. It 
would be a good plan to occasionally go back and take up 
some of the fingering exercises. 

From now on every opportunity should be sought to take 
dictation practice direct on the typewriter. Dictation prac- 
tice cultivates speed, gives confidence, promotes accuracy, 
and is most valuable training. 


EXERCISE 15 
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Gentlemen: 


We regret to inform you that a serious mistake was made in the ship= 
ment of desks you made to us on January 30. 


We distinctly stated in the order that we did not wish the roll-top 
style of No. 42 -- that if you did not have the flat-top in stock we pre- 
ferred our order filled with style 40. 


As a matter of accommodation we would like to take the two roll-top 
desks that you sent, but we have no sale whatever for that style and are 
compelled to ship them back to you. Kindly complete our order at your 
earliest convenience. 


Respectrully yours, 


My dear Mr. Jones: 
I am exceedingly sorry that I was not in yesterday when you called. 


The best price we can make you on the dressed pine flooring is twen- 
ty dollars a thousand. This is fairly good material but not so good as 
the flooring that we sell at twenty-five dollars. 


When convenient, I wish you would call again and examine the new 
shipments that came in last week. Kindly telephone me in advance of your 
coming and I will be sure not to miss you. 


Cordially yours. 


Dear Sir: 


Answering your esteemed inquiry of the 14th instant, we beg to inform 
you that the Daily Clarion goes to press at 2 p.m. promptly. All adver- 
tising copy should reach us by noon to be sure of insertion. 


/ 


Trusting that we shall be favored with orders from you regularly, we 
are, with best wishes, 


Cordially yours, 


Gentlemen: 


: We must request prompt settlement of the enclosed bill for $25.98. 

AS you know, we have held this balance on our books for a number of months 

and have repeatedly requested settlement. We usually allow sixty days! 

bee on all orders from our regular customers, but we cannot do more than 
a e 


We trust you will make remittance promptly and save us further ex- 
pense and trouble. 


Respectfully yours, 


Enclosure. 
36 
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LESSON 4 


11. Up to this point the exercises have been mainly for 
the purpose of training the fingers and developing the ability 
to write without looking at the keyboard. If they have 
been practiced faithfully according to directions, the student 
should now be able to write easily by the all-finger method 
with only occasional glances at the keyboard. Future work 
will, therefore, consist of business letters and general busi- 
ness typewriting with which an operator should be familiar. 


Form 1 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Brooklyn, N. Y., January 24, 1904, 


The business letters given in Exercises 13 to 21, inclusive, 
should be practiced until they can be copied without an error 
and until they can be written steadily from the beginning to 
the end. The letters in these exercises are good examples 
of those used by progressive people. There are many other 
good forms, but one that becomes familiar with these exer- 
cises will be able to write letters to suit almost any employer. 

Each of the exercises should. be well practiced before the 
next is taken up. Be particular in all this work. See that 
the impressions of the type are uniform in color and that the 
right margin is fairly regular. Examine the work to see 
whether letters are struck too close together; if the touch is 
uniform, the work should be perfect in this respect. 


(3) 


Form 2 


218 St. John's Place, 


San Francisco, Calif., September 1, 1904, 


In practicing Exercise 13, indent all paragraphs five spaces. 
The space of one line should always be left between the 
paragraphs in single-spaced typewriting. 


12. A business letter should always show the address of 
the person to whom it is written; the street and number 
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should be included unless the office files contain this informa- 
tion. If the paper has no printed heading, the name of the 
place and date may be written in two lines in either of the 
styles shown in Forms 1 and 2. 


Form 3 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
New York 


December 20, 1904, 


Sometimes it is convenient to place the date at the right 
in the usual way and arrange the address neatly at the left, 
as shown in Form 3; or it may come in the center of the 
page, as in Form 4. 

The full address is often written at the end of a letter, 
following the signature. Typewriter operators in public and 
copying offices have the most occasion for resorting to 
arrangements like the foregoing; all progressive business 
houses now have printed letterheads. 


Form 4 


THE STATE CHARITY ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 


After the date has been written, if the machine is set for 
double spacing, the line lever is pulled twice before the name 
is written. This gives three single spaces between the date 
line and the address. On a short letter head this space may 
be reduced to two lines if the typewriting is to be single- 
spaced. 

Various forms are used to indicate by whom and to whom 
the letter was dictated. Among the most common are: 


ELM/SRH MLS-LJD Sten. D. Dic. S. 


(Dic. H. E.) Dictated J WH Dictated by Mr. Brown. 


This memoranda may be written in the lower or upper 
left corner (see Exercise 14). 


18. Exercise 15. gives two forms of single-spaced letters, 
one in which a long street address is written and another 


EXERCISE {4 
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Philadelphia, Pa., April 10, 1904. 


O'Connor and Company, 7 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please quote us your best price on ten thousand (10,000) en- 
graved letter heads like enclosed sample. We will furnish the plate for 
the engraving. 

The quality and weight of the paper must be as good as that of 
sample; we prefer the identical stock if it is possible to procure it. 

Awaiting your estimate, we are 


Very truly yours, 


Enclosure 


ELM-FBC 
Brooklyn, Ne Yos September ie 1904. 


Mr. John Williamson, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Williamson: 

Your favor of the 3d is just at hand. The owner of the lot at 166 
Bast Second Street asks $2,100 for his property -~ $1,000 cash and the 
balance on mortgage. If this figure is anything to your liking please 
come over for a talk. 

I think the lot is clearly worth the price asked. The section is 
puilding up very rapidly and none but the best class of dwellings are ba- 
ing erected. Give the matter consideration and let me hear from you. 


Sincerely yours, 
39 
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Scranton, Pa. February 28, 1904. 


Brooklyn Warehouse and Storage Company, 
335 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly consider this your order to ship to Seranton all my furni- 
ture now stored in your warehouse. Please ship by Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. 


If you will notify me at once the amount of 
I will send you a check b 


shipping the furniture. 


storage and packing bill 
y return mail so that there will be no delay in 


Thanki 


ng you in advance for your prompt and careful attention to 
this order, I am 


Yours truly, 


New York, N. Y., May 18, 1903. 


Walter J. Thompson, Esq., 


Morristown, New Jersey. 


My dear Sir: 


Following your telegra 


phic instructions, we sold today your stock 
in the Interstate Navigatio 


n Company, at the following prices: 
Five shares at $55 


ee eee en a $275 
du Pabiatsiolebol is) Sel vaaieyG ere Aaa ee kee ke ee de 540 
HUCNEL RSMO WEIS Seley SISOS O) eae See ee a ey 535 
SIX SHAT CS Mao ap Deg ae ea ee ee ee 312 

TOGelhomethics Gita: y=onemcher eames ae eee $1662 


We trust this transaction meets with your approval. 


ports current about the steamship combines have made the 
unsteady; on the whole, we feel that 


of your holdings at the figures given 


The many re- 


market rather 
you are rather fortunate to dispose 
above. 


Trusting that we shall hear from you soon, we are 


Very truly yours, 


a 
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in which the name of the state is written in full. Unneces- 
sary abbreviation should always be avoided; a good effect 
is often produced by writing the name of the state in full, as 
will be seen by referring to the second letter of Exercise 15. 
In writing ‘Dear Sir,” capitalize both words; in writing 
“My dear Sir,”’ do not capitalize the second word. 
He who dictates the letter should decide whether the 


salutation should be ‘“ Dear Sir,” “My dear Sir,” or “Dear 
Mr. ——.” 
In closing a letter, “ Yours truly,” “Sincerely yours,” etc. 


should be started at about 30 or 35, depending on the length 
of the scale of the machine. Only the first word of these 
closing phrases is capitalized. 

In writing letters with which something is to be enclosed 
in the envelope, “Enclosure” or “Enc.” should be written 
in the lower left-hand corner, as in the last letter of Exer- 
cise 13. When there are two enclosures, the memorandum 
may be written ‘‘Two enclosures.” This reminder should 
always be heeded when folding a letter. The enclosures may 
be specified; for instance, ‘“‘Check enclosed.” 

The first letter of Exercise 14 is a good example of ten- 
space paragraphing used by many business men. Some 
prefer to have the address indented ten spaces and the 
paragraphs only five, as in the second letter of Exercise 14. 

The model business letter should be without erasures, 
interlineations, blots, or finger marks. A single misspelled 
word, or the wrong division of a word will spoil the effect of 
a letter that may be perfect otherwise. 

The last line of a paragraph should not be carried over to 
the next page; if it is necessary to carry over any part of it, 
at least two lines should be taken. A paragraph should not 
begin on the last line of a page. 

In dating a letter, the month should not be abbreviated. 
When there is room for May 12, 1910, such an abbreviation 
as 5/12/10 should not be used. Furthermore, in Great 
Britain 5/12/10 stands for the 5th day of December, 1910, 
so the use of this abbreviation may sometimes lead to a mis- 
understanding. Neither should the names of cities, nor 
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words like instant, ultimo, proximo, Christmas, yours truly, 
and respectfully yours be abbreviated. It is now the general 
practice to write dates without the letters st, d, or th, when 
the day follows the month, as March 30; January 15, 1912. 
When the month or a word representing it follows the day, 
st, d, or th is used, as “‘the 15th day of January,” “the 15th 
instant.’”’ The terminations nd and rd have been superseded 
by d, as 2d, 3d; no periods are used in such cases, as these 
are not abbreviations. The use of ” by some stenographers 
as an abbreviation for th is inexcusable, for ” is not recognized 
by any authority as an abbreviation for th. 

Except in dates, it is a good general rule to express num- 
bers under one hundred in words. In statistical matter, 
however, it is usual to write numbers in figures. In law 
work, both figures and words are often used to insure 
accuracy. 

In letters, it is better form to write “seventy-five cents”’ 
than ‘‘75c”’ unless there is a column of prices, in which case 
it is better to use figures. 

The address and date line on a letter usually begins at 40 
on a machine with a scale of 70 or 72 points. If the name 
of the place is very short, the line may be started a little 
farther to the right. 

Both Mr. and Esq. should not be used in the same letter 
in addressing a person. Titles such as Editor, Secretary, 
Treasurer, etc. should not be abbreviated. 

Both married and unmarried women may be addressed as 
Dear Madam. To address a woman as Mrs. Emma Dawson 
would indicate that she is a widow. If her husband is living, 
she should be addressed by his name, as Mrs. William A. 
Dawson. 

When addressing a doctor, write the salutation ‘“‘ Dear 
Doctor,” not ‘Dear Dr.” 

Never write Mess. for Messrs. nor Gents for Gentlemen. 

Miss is not an abbreviation and needs no period after it. 

Care of is preferably written out, but may be abbreviated 
as %; it cannot be properly represented by %, for this char- 
acter stands for per cent. and nothing else. 


Ghe Savings &Qeust Qumpam 


CAPITAL Re WSs SURPLUS 
$1,500,000,.00 We $1,000,000.00 


©, LEUTY, PresipantT 


H.R. NEWCOMB 
HM. TIEDEMANN 


J. R. NUTT, SEOY. & Tagas. 
y ne H. S. NEWBERRY, Assy. Secy. 
AVE GEORGE LOMNITZ, Asst. Tacas, 


Cleveland. Ohin, July 18, 1904, 


? 
}vice PRESIDENTS hicin 


Mrs. Amanda Dewitt, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Dear Madam: 


In response to ‘your request of July. 15 we send you herewith a state- 
ment of your account with us. 


You will note that the deposits made previous to July 1, 1904, to- 
gether with accrued interest, make a total of $4386. 75. Including the 
deposit of $200, which reached us on the 16th instant, the amount of bal- 
ance now remaining to your credit is $4586.75. 


Awaiting your further commands, we are 


Respectfully yours, 


Dictated by 
LMD to SRH 


Illinois Central Railroad Company. 


Chicago, September 5, 1903. 


Mr. John Orem, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir: 


I acknowledge receipt of your esteemed letter of the 2d in- 
stant. I have carefully considered your request, but regret I 
shall be unable to issue the pass 


The only way by which I could accede to your request would 
be to buy a ticket at my personal expense and present it to you. 
I imagine you would not care to have me do this. 

Regretting my inability to do as you ask, I am 


Truly yours, 
43 
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Follow every company’s style of writing its name. If the 
name is written with abbreviations, as Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co., that form should be followed. If the word The is 
part of the title, use it. The character & and the abbrevia- 
tion Co. should be used in a letter only when they are adopted 
as a part of a firm name. 

Solid compound words such as railroad, postscript, etc., 
may, when abbreviated, be written with capital letters and 
without a space between, as RR., PS., but the forms R. R., 
P. S. are used by many and cannot be called incorrect. 

Every letter should contain the full address of the writer 
unless it is certain that the person addressed is familiar with 
it. Much trouble is caused by persons assuming that their 
addresses are known and not giving them in letters. 


14. Typewriting must be well balanced on a page to 
produce a good effect. A small amount of matter at the top, 
or words written at the extreme edges of the paper, is most 
inartistic. Wide margins, especially if the letter is short, 
give a good finish. Many make the left margin wider by 
commencing lines at 5 of the scale, while some prefer to have 
an extra margin of ten spaces on both sides. 

A solid page of typewriting is unsightly. Paragraphs 
should be made when there is a change of sense or a new 
subject introduced. 

Printed headings are shown on a number of letters in these 
exercises, in order to give an idea of the proper arrangement 
of the typewriting with reference to the printed matter at 
the top of the sheet. Exercise 16 shows two single-spaced 
letters on short letterheads. 

Double-spaced typewriting is nearly always to be preferred 
for letters, but unless they are very short, double spacing 
cannot very well be made on the half and three-quarter letter- 
heads in use in many offices. Single-spaced typewriting is 
greatly improved by having a line of blank space between 
paragraphs, as in Exercise 15. Items of goods ordered. 
quotations, etc. look well single-spaced when the remainder 
of the letter is double-spaced. 
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Law papers are sometimes written on both sides of the 
paper in order to make illegal additions less easy, but a letter 
should be typewritten only on one side of the paper, and on 
one sheet when possible. If a second sheet must be used, 
three or four lines make a better appearance on it than a 
single line. An operator should always try to get some idea 
of the possible length of a letter before beginning to write it, 
so as to plan the arrangement to good advantage. If the 
matter seems likely to end near the bottom of a sheet, leaving 
no room for the signature, the margins may be made a little 
wider in order to run three or four lines over to the second 
sheet. 

Some business men object to having a letter run over to 
the second sheet, and in order to avoid this prefer to have 
the last few lines of the page single-spaced. 

Sheets of paper without the printed heading should be 
used for the second and subsequent pages of a letter. On 
such pages the number of the page and the initials of the 
person addressed are placed in the upper left-hand corner, 
about 3 inch from the upper margin of the paper. Any one 
of the following forms may be used: 


EB. B. S 2 E. B. S. page 2 LMD 2 8-13-04 


E. Be S. 2 8-15-04 


Two of the examples show the dates of the letters, which 
are required in some offices. The last shows how the initials 
and the page number may be written on the left side of the 
sheet and the date on the right. This gives a good balance 
to the page. When there is danger of a page getting lost 
among other letters, the number may be written in the center 
at the top with a hyphen on each side, as —2-, or enclosed in 
parenthesis, as (2). 

A postscript should be single-spaced, and looks well if it 
does not extend more than half way across the page. 

A typewriter operator should never sign a letter with the 
name of another person unless directed by him to do so. A 
signature should not be written with the typewriter. A firm 
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Denver, Colo., December 18, 1904, 


Williams & Watkins, 
118 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send by fast freight the following supplies: 


Twenty-five 50-pound tubs Silver Leaf lard, 
One hundred of your choicest hams, 
Fifty barrels Gold Medal flour, 


One thousand pound-packages German-American coffee. 


Cordially yours, 


THE SMITH GROCERY COMPANY 
WRS/EKT By 


Baltimore, Md., January 13, 1904. 


The Campbell Printing Press Company, 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen: 


Your letter of the 12th instant reached us this morning. The price 


you quote on the press is satisfactory, and we have just wired you: 


"Price is satisfactory; ship press and extra rollers at once." 


We send you herewith our check for $500, and you may draw on us at 


the end of thirty days for the balance. 


Trusting that this arrangement will be entirely satisfactory to you, 


we are, with best wishes, 


Very truly yours, 


Enclosure 
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name, however, may be written on the typewriter and the 
initials or full name of the dictator written through the sig- 
nature or under it as shown in Exercise 17. 

The best plan of procedure in letter writing is: Address 
the envelope; transcribe the letter; note the enclosures men- 
tioned at the bottom of the letter and place them in the 
envelope; present the letter to the dictator for his signature; 
make a press copy of the letter, if a carbon copy was not 
made; verify enclosures; seal and mail the letter. 

Fig. 13 shows how a letter sheet should be folded for the 
ordinary business envelope. The lower edge is first brought 
up to the top edge and the fold made, after which the doubled 
sheet is folded into three equal, or nearly equal, divisions. 


RGus 


15. While paper 84 or 9 inches wide is the most con- 
venient size for the typewriter, almost any size may be 
used. Many letters are typewritten on note heads from 
4 to 6 inches wide and from’ 6 to 9 inches long. Often a 
folded, or double, note head is used. The ordinary type- 
writer type is somewhat out of proportion on a sheet only 
5 or 6 inches wide; a rather small type known as ‘“‘elite,”’ 
with which some machines are fitted, is best for narrow paper. 

Note heads may be inserted at either the right or the left 
of the roller. Until an operator is accustomed to writing on 
narrow paper, it is best to move one of the marginal stops. 
Experienced operators do not find it necessary to do this. 
Care should be taken to leave a neat margin on each side 
and to have the lines on the right as even as possible. 

Exercises 22, 23, and 24 are good examples of note heads; 
they should be practiced faithfully. Ordinary sheets of 


EXERCISE 18 


Cavculve Offices 


International Textbook Company 


Scranton, Pa., February 22, 1907, 


Mr. Clifford J. Tanner, 

Cortland, N. Y. 

My dear Sir: 

Your inquiry of February 18 has just reached me. I take Pleasure in giv- 
ing my ideas of what constitutes good form in a typewritten letter. 

Form is determined to some extent by personal preference; and, of course, it 
is every man's right to have his letters written the way he prefers them, 

Most of us agree that it is important to balance the typewriting on the 
sheet, and that a space of one line should be left blank between paragraphs when 
a letter is written single-spaced. 

There appears to be no great difference in the letter-forms used by careful 
writers except in the arrangement of the address and in the extent of indention 
of the first lines of paragraphs. The form I prefer for the address is the one 
shown above; but letters often require extended addresses that cannot be arranged 
well in two lines, 

Many prefer to have first lines of Paragraphs indented ten spaces; but as 
typewriting is only a form of printing, there seems to me to be no good reason, 
beyond personal preference, for greater indention than five spaces. 

My answer to your question, What are the general essentials of a good busi- 
ness letter? is that they are correct construction, spelling and punctuation; 
brevity most of the time; and Ppromptness, neatness, clearness, completeness 
and courtesy always. 


Cordially yours, 


EXERCISE 19 


OFFICE OF 


HOWARD M. BURNEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


YONKERS, N.Y. December 21, 1903. 


Mr. Harvey O. Dobson, 

West Point, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Dobson: 

Referring to your case, I beg to report that yesterday I 
had a call from an attorney representing the Hudson River Steamboat Com- 
panye This was in response to my letter of the 8th, in which I declared 
my purpose to bring suit in your behalf unless the Company made a prompt 
settlement of the damage. 

Mr. Knowles, the attorney for the company, does not admit the full 
merit of your case; but he hinted that the General Manager of the company 
made an investigation after receiving my first letter, as the result of 
which he feels that possibly harsher measures were employed by the agents 
of the company than the situation warranted. At any rate, he states that 
the company prefers to make some settlement rather than to have the mat- 
ter taken into court. 

There is no doubt whatever, Mr. Dobson, that you have a good case, 
but if there is a chance of a prompt and fairly equitable adjustment I 
advise you by all means to adopt. that plan. If the case is carried into 
court, the company will undoubtedly fight it as long as possible, and you 
will be delayed ‘in securing damages. 

My advice is that you compromise the case, if the company will pay 
you a thousand dollars; I think they will pay that much. I shall not, of 
course, make this proposition to Mr. Knowles until I hear from you Lge 
would be a good plan to come down to see me. 


Faithfully yours, 
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EXERCISE 20 


Se reed es aul 


EDITED BY A W. SHAW 


First National Bank 
Building CHICAGO 
Telephone Central 3705 


1027-156 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago, Ill., April 6, 1904, 


Judson H. Bramble, 
Care HOTEL SHIRLEY, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Bramble: 


Please accept my thanks for your favor of April fourth, enclos- 
ing some of your clippings. 


I regret that we are unable to use material similar to that 
which you have sent me. The work you have done for other publica- 
tions is very good, but it falls somewhat without our scope, as you 
will see by referring to our magazine. I cannot use matter of a 
general nature, except in our editorials. I would, however, like 
articles describing methods and systems in actual use. These arti- 
cles should be so wide in their scope as to apply more or less gen- 
erally. In other words, I would not care to describe a system which 
could be used only by a glover; unless this system could be used by 
other retailers, or unless it included some new suggestions or ideas 
in conducting a retail business. Articles such as "The Handling of 
Supplies," "A Perpetual Inventory," "System for Handling Correspond- 
ence," and "System for Ascertaining the Cost of Production" are 
those that would appeal to every manufacturer and to most retailers. 


Our magazine appeals primarily to manufacturers and retailers, 
For this reason, most of our articles should be written for them. A 
small part of the magazine is devoted to publishers and business men 
generally. 


I trust you will find time and opportunity to prepare some ma- 

terial for us. It will not be necessary for you to prepare your own 
drawings. We pride ourselves particularly on our illustrations. 
You will notice that practically all of them are very accurately pre- 
pared, and that all wording is printed -- not draw. Accompany your 
articles merely by rough sketches; our artist will prepare the draw- 
ings from these. 


With the hope that I may have something good from you soon, I 
am, with best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


Managing Editor 
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typewriter paper may be folded in the middle and cut in 
half for practice paper. The note style of typewritten letter 
is coming into favor for business and semibusiness corre- 
spondence, and every operator should be expert in writing 
on narrow paper. 

Note heads may be folded either once or twice, from the 
bottom to the top, according to the length of the paper and 
the shape of the envelope. Letters like those of Exercises 
22 and 23 should ordinarily be folded twice, dividing the 
sheet into three parts. The note of Exercise 24 should be 


Fic. 14 


folded but once, the fold being made in the center. When a 
large, square envelope is used, notes like those of Exercises 
22 and 23 are folded but once. 

The ordinary business envelope is too short to be inserted 
in the machine so that it will reach the paper holders on 
each side of the carriage, and may be placed on either the 
right or the left side. It is immaterial which side is used, 
but there should be a mark on the carriage as a guide for 
inserting the envelope properly the first time and thus avoid- 
ing useless adjusting. On some machines, the paper holders 
may be brought close together and short envelopes or cards 


EXERCISE 21 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILWAY COMPANY, LESSEE 


Burlington 
Route | 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT 
200 Adame Btreet, Chicege 


Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1904. 


Mr. C. J. Halle, Manager, 

Elliott-Fisher Company, New York. 

Dear Sir: 

Answering your favor of the 16th instant, I beg to say that the 
evolution in waybilling in offices at terminal points has been a sub- 
ject of much discussion with the officers of this company for the 
last few years, and it is one of special interest to me, 

Aside from the question of economy -- a tremendous argument in 
itself -- a substitution of the typewriter for the handwriting pro- 
cess is desirable for several reasons. Legibility of waybills and 
copies, whether manifold or impression, enables everybody concerned 
to read the writing correctly. This feature is emphasized by the 
numerous errors made in rebilling, where clerks find it impossible 
to reproduce satisfactorily the hieroglyphics frequently found in 
handwriting. The result is wrong deliveries and other annoying, ex- 
pensive mistakes. With machine work this would be almost impossible. 

Again, typewritten waybills facilitate the handling of freight 
by conductors; this can be appreciated only by those coming in con- 
tact with the handling of freight from the cars. 

Where rates are revised and waybills are handled a great deal, 
as they necessarily are in all audit offices, a great saving in time 
and labor is effected by the use of the typewritten waybill. 

I should say, therefore, that the typewritten waybill would com- 


mend itself to any person whose duty required the inspection or the 
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Cais Here 


handiing of waybills and to the employer seeking a higher degree of 
efficiency from employes at a minimum expense. 

In our office we are now making with the typewriter monthly 
statements as follows: 

Interchange report, 10 1/2 by 16 inches, sixteen sheets, 

seven copies required, 

Station earnings report, 8 1/4 by 16 inches, twenty sheets, 

nine copies required. 

Summary of tonnage and earnings, 15 by 17 inches, one sheet, 

three copies required. 

A number of small miscellaneous statements of various sizes, 

from three to six copies being required. 

It is quite impossible to demonstrate by figures the saving 
that might be made by transportation lines through time saved in the 
handling of waybills and through the channel of loss and damage 
claims, but in any work where legibility figures 80 conspicuously 
the benefits to be derived mst be manifest to any person who will 
give the matter thought, © 

Some changes may be necessary in the forms now used by trans~- 
portation lines, as well as in the methods of accounting, but even- 
tually I hope to see all waybills and other tabulated sheets made 
with a typewriting machine. I am glad to have had the opportunity 


of expressing my views, 


Yours truly, 


MB : Auditor of Freight Receipts 
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EXERCISE 22 


Mr. Frank B. Noyes, 
Chicago, Tllinois. 
Dear Mr. Noyes: 


I regret exceedingly that it is impossi- 


attend the annual meeting and banquet of the 
Western Advertisers’ Association. 

The pressure of extra work incidental to 
the installing of our new plant has made it 
necessary for me to cancel all outside engage- 
ments. 

With best wishes and the hope that the 
meeting will be a profitable one, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Baltimore, Maryland, 


ble for me to accept your kind invitation to 
February 27, 1904, 
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EXERCISE 23 


55 


THE LeRoy Derrick Co. 
_ ADVERTISING AGENTS 
No. 7 WEST 22a ST 
NEW YORE 


November 18, 1903. 


Mr. Thomas Brown, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

We thank you for the privilege of examining 
your sketches. We are returning them herewith, 

Two of our clients, The Findlay Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, and E. N. Grosvenor & Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri, are looking for bright young 
men in their advertising departments. We have 
taken the liberty to recommend you, and we would 
advise that you at once write both of these firms 
a strong letter. 

We shall be at all times glad to keep in 
touch with you. 

With kind regards, we are 


Cordially yours, 
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EXERCISE 24 


The Fdependent | 


130 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


EDITORIAL ROOMS November 28, 1904, 


Mr. Clifford J. Tanner, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


My dear Sir: 


Your letter to the editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
has been handed to me for reply. 


We cheerfully consent to your republishing 
the article by Amos R. Wells, provided you give 
THE INDEPENDENT due credit. 


Perhaps you do not know that several para- 
graphs of the original article were omitted from 
the clipping you sent us. We shall be glad to 
have you call at this office and refer to our 
files if you are desirous of republishing the ar- 
ticle in its entirety. We have no copy of that 
issue that we could send to you. 


_. Assuring you that we shall be glad to be of 
service, I am 


Very truly yours, 


Office Editor. 
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thus held on both sides. Long envelopes, sometimes called . 
official envelopes, may be placed in the machine just as 
an ordinary sheet of paper would be. Envelopes do not 
go in the machine so well as shects of paper, and it is some- 
times necessary to assist the roller with the hands. An 
envelope should be straightened before being turned up 
to the line of writing. Fig. 14 shows an envelope in the 
machine ready for addressing. . 

Exercises 25 and 26 show the best forms for addresses. 
The name should be slightly below the center of an envelope, 
and, when possible, the address should be in three lines, as 
shown in (a). The second and third lines should each com- 
mence ten spaces farther to the right than the preceding; 
a better effect is produced with ten spaces than with five. 
In any arrangement, the beginning of each line should be 
at such a point that the beginning of all lines will touch a 
straight slanting line drawn from the first to the last line, 
as shown. 

Letters mailed to large cities should bear the street address, 
unless the person or firm addressed is very prominent; in 
this case, the street address may be omitted, as in\(b) As 
there are many Washingtons, Bostons, Richmonds, etc., the 
name of the state should always be a part of the address. 
There seems to be no good reason for abbreviating Ohio, 
Iowa, Idaho, Utah, etc. It is well to write all short state 
names in full. 

Do not substitute the word “City” for the name of the city, 
for if a letter should be inadvertently mailed out of town or 
be missent, the postal authorities will not know what city it 
should be sent to. 

An address of four lines may be arranged as shown in 
(c) and (d). 

With an address like that of (c), it is better to abbreviate 
the name of the state and write it on the line with the name 
ot the city. 

It is the custom in many offices to omit punctuation marks 
on envelopes, as shown in (@), except when required by 
abbreviations. 
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EXERCISE 25 


(a) 
Mr. S. Roland Hall, 
1098 Prospect Place, 
Swift and Company, 
(0) 
Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Mr. William ¥, Johnston, 
Care of Williams & Watkins, (c) 
10 Clark Street, 
Chicago, lil. 


Mr. Arthur M. Williams 


256 MoKinley Street (d) 


Canton 


Ohio 
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EXERCISE 26 


(e) 


BROOKLYN WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE COMPANY, 


BezOvOrc uayene, 


N. Y. 


Mr. Henry L. Jacobs 


Springfiela 


Care of CROWELL & CO. Ohio 


(f) 
ae ry 


| 
| Ghe Evening Star 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
TRIBUNE BUILDINO 


(g) 
James M. Booth, Esq., 
Heathsville, 
Essex County. Virginia. 
Grand Rapids, April 6, 1904. 
Dear Sir: 
We acknowledge receipt of your esteemed or- 
der of the 2d instant. We are temporarily out 
of the No. 18X revolving chairs but expect a new 
supply from our factory on Friday. We will.ad- (h) 


vise you when the shipment is made. 


Trusting you will excuse the delay, we are 


Truly yours, 
Gardner & Co. 


2) 
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second, etc. should not be written Ist, 2d, etc., but spelled 
out. F. O. B. and C. O. D. may be written as fob and cod. 

A cipher message is one used for the sake of secrecy or 
economy. Each word represents a sentence. For example, 
the word “condition” in the cipher message shown may 
mean ‘Price is satisfactory’; “labor” may mean “send at 
once’’; and so on. Where cipher messages are used it is 
necessary that both the receiver and sender have copies of 
the code. Most large concerns have code addresses. 

All messages should be copied and a confirming letter 
written at once. 


COPYING TY PEW ERITING 


17. Press Copying.—There are but three practical 
methods of taking copies of typewriting—press, carbon, and 
roller copying. Copying ribbon must be used when copies 
are to be made by the press or roller machine, but record 
ribbons are preferable when making carbon copies because 
typewriting done with a record ribbon is less likely to smear 
when handled; however, a copying ribbon may be used. Ona 
number of typewriters it is possible to use combination 
ribbons, that is, a ribbon partly record, partly copying, and 
partly red, or with the width in just two sections, a record 
section and a red section, or a copying section and a red 
section. Black record ribbons are best for work in which 
permanency is desired. When a ribbon causes dim work, 
turn it over and it will give good service for a short time. 

Press copying is the oldest method and is, perhaps, 
used more than any other, although it has been superseded 
in a great many offices by the carbon- and roller-copying 
methods. By it, copies are made in books of numbered and 
indexed pages of tissue paper. An oil board is placed in 
the book and on top of this a damp cloth, on which the page 
of tissue paper on which the copy is to be made is smoothed 
out. The letter is then placed face downward on the tissue 
paper, another oil board placed on top of the letter, and the 
book closed and put in the press. After remaining a few 
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minutes, the tissue paper will absorb moisture from the 
cloth, when an impression of the writing will be transferred 
to it. The method is shown in Fig. 15. 

In the same manner, a number of letters may be copied 
in a book at the same time. Often two short letters may be 
copied on one page; care should be taken, however, that the 
two letters do not everlap so as to cover any of the type- 
writing and thus prevent its being copied. When several 


TISSUE SHEET 


Fic, 15 


pages of a letter are to be copied, they should follow in 
regular order. 

The copying is made on the back of the page, which is 
transparent, and the writing is read from the numbered side. 
If the writing is done with a good ribbon, the cloths in proper 
condition, and the press screwed down tight, the copy will be 
made in 2 or 3 minutes. If the cloths are too wet, the appear- 
ance of the letter will be ruined; if they are not moist enough, 
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section and a red section, or a copying section and a red 
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permanency is desired. When a ribbon causes dim work, 
turn it over and it will give good service for a short time. 

Press copying is the oldest method and is, perhaps, 
used more than any other, although it has been superseded 
in a great many offices by the carbon- and roller-copying 
methods. By it, copies are made in books of numbered and 
indexed pages of tissue paper. An oil board is placed in 
the book and on top of this a damp cloth, on which the page 
of tissue paper on which the copy is to be made is smoothed 
out. The letter is then placed face downward on the tissue 
paper, another oil board placed on top of the letter, and the 
book closed and put in the press. After remaining a few 
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minutes, the tissue paper will absorb moisture from the 
cloth, when an impression of the writing will be transferred 
to it. The method is shown in Fig. 15. 

In the same manner, a number of letters may be copied 
in a book at the same time. Often two short letters may be 
copied on one page; care should be taken, however, that the 
two letters do not overlap so as to cover any of the type- 
writing and thus prevent its being copied. When several 


TISSUE SHEET 


Fic. 15 


pages of a letter are to be copied, they should follow in 
regular order. 

The copying is made on the back of the page, which is 
transparent, and the writing is read from the numbered side. 
If the writing is done with a good ribbon, the cloths in proper 
condition, and the press screwed down tight, the copy will be 
made in 2 or 3 minutes. If the cloths are too wet, the appear- 
ance of the letter will be ruined; if they are not moist enough, 
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a long time will be required or the letters will be copied too 
faintly. Press copying, when well done, improves the appear- 
ance of a letter. 

A press-copying book should be indexed promptly and 
regularly. The indexing should be by the surname or the 
name of the company. A name like The L. E. Waterman 
Company should be indexed under W, as “‘Waterman Com- 
pany, The L. E.”’ Although ‘‘The”’ is a part of the title, it 
would not be proper to index the letter under T. 

When the first letter to a correspondent is entered, room 
should be left for other page numbers to be added; then, when 
other letters are written, the only labor will be to add another 
page number. The following form is a good one: ‘“‘ Water- 
man Company, The L. E. Pages 172-386—402-427,” etc. 

It is the practice in some offices, when indexing a letter, 
to mark on it the page number of the previous letter indexed, 
if any, and on this previous letter the page number of the last 
letter. Then, if the numbers 172 and 402 are found in blue 
pencil on page 386, it would indicate that a previous letter 
would be found on page 172 and a later one on page 402. By 
this method, reference need not be made to the index in 
following the correspondence. 


18. Carbon Copying.—A great many offices, especially 
those of railroad companies, make carbon copies of letters, 
which are filed with those to which they are an answer. 
This method saves time, and it has the additional advantages 
that several copies may be made at one writing and that a 
copy of a reply may always be found attached to a letter. 
It also has some disadvantages, the chief of which is that 
slight corrections made on finished letters are not likely to 
be made on carbon copies and therefore the copy may not 
be an exact duplicate of the letter as it appeared when mailed. 
Another objection is that the carbon paper will sometimes 
smut the letters. With first-class material and good type- 
writing, however, the method has no serious drawbacks and 
is deservedly popular in thousands of offices. In no other way 
can several facsimiles be made so quickly and substantially. 
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The carbon paper most commonly used is that known as 
“semicarbon”’; that is, only one side has a coated surface. 
Where twenty or twenty-five copies are to be made at one 
time, paper with both sides coated and known as “‘full carbon”’ 
is used, and copies are made on a sheet on each side of it. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Jones, English & Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
Gentlemen: i 
We have your esteemed favor 
to the price charged you for Lancas 
Tf you wil) kindly refer to our 
that we quoted you the price of two dol 
shipment. We expected that you would then 
Price quoted, but your order was not received 
fer our letter wae written. In the meantite thw 
01d all the stock we had, and we coild no longer Wi 
dollars a case, Two dollars and twenty-five cents { 
oan do today, and the indications are that there will 
ther advanoe within the next thirty days We now have a 
stock on hand; wa strongly advise you to place your order aM 
for as many oases ap you can dispose of within the rext ninct 
We rogret the necessity for billing you at a higher rate, O™ 
ao you Know. our prices are controlled by the market and {t {9 ofte 
the case ttt we cannot deliver goods one month at prices quoted the 
month previous, We wish we could do thie but the laws of supply 
and demand are beyond our control, For instance, we are this month 
selling Yarmouth at an advanoe of seventy-five cents a caso over the 
price of March. 
We trust this explenation ts entirely satisfactory to you and 


that’ you will conclude to send us an order for at least fifty more 


Fic. 16 


In such cases, only ten sheets of carbon paper are needed 
to make twenty copies. 

When semicarbon paper is used, the coated side is always 
placed next to the sheet on which the copy is to be made. 
Fig. 16 shows the position of the carbon sheet with reference 
to the sheet on which the copy is to be made. It is easy to 
make a mistake and get the sheets in the machine in the 
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wrong way, in which case the copy will be made on the back 
of the sheet on which the writing is done. There should be 
a fixed way of arranging the sheets. A good plan for an 
operator to follow is to lay the printed letterhead face down 
with the top toward him; on this place the carbon sheet, 
coated side up; then lay on the copy sheet, and without 
changing the position, insert all in the machine. 

When arranging carbon work for the machine, it is better 
to let the carbon sheets extend almost to the extreme lower 
edges of the paper, so that a line written near the bottom of 
the page may be copied. It is not necessary that the carbon 
sheet shall be nearer than } or 3 inch of the top of the letter. 
It is well to go over copies to see that no line is omitted 
because of the carbon being too short or placed too high. 

With fairly thin paper, from four to ten carbon copies may 
be made. If a batch of sheets will not go in the machine 
properly, a slip of paper may be folded and placed over the 
ends, when they will go in the machine easily and evenly. In 
carbon work, it is necessary to strike the keys a little harder 
than when writing on a single sheet. If eight or ten copies 
are to be made, the stroke must be quite sharp. 

It may be necessary to explain to those that have never seen 
carbon sheets used, that the coated surface makes an impres- 
sion on the sheet next to it when the type strikes the ribbon 
copy. It will be obvious from this that all errors made on 
the ribbon copy will appear on the carbon copy. They may 
be corrected with a little trouble by rolling the paper back- 
ward or forward a few inches (see Fig. 2), inserting a card 
between the carbon sheet and the paper behind it, and 
erasing the error, after which the correction can be written. 
Where there are several carbon copies to be corrected, the 
erasing should begin with the carbon copy next to the roller 
and the card placed between this and the carbon sheet when 
the erasure is made on the next copy. A smut will be made 
if erasures are made without placing something between the 
carbon sheet and the letter sheet. 

After carbon copies have been removed from the machine, 
corrections can be. made in the right color by placing a small 
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piece of carbon paper over the ribbon. Entries in red are 
often made in this way in typewritten accounts by the use of 
red carbon paper. 

The type of a machine should be very clean when doing 
carbon work. 

The making of carbon copies should be practiced until the 
work can be done 
perfectly. 

There is even 
greater need for accu- 
racy in carbon work 
than in ordinary 
typewriting. 


19. Roller-Ma- 
chine Copying. 
The roller copying 
machine shown in, 
Fig. 17 is one of the : 
latest inventions for 
copying typewriting. 
The signed typewrit- 
ten letters are passed 
through rollers, just 
as clothes are run 
through a _ wringer, 
and copies are made 
on a long roll of tissue 
paper that is damp- 
ened automatically. 
Several copies may 
be made by running 
the letter through the machine for each copy. The tissue 
paper winds on a frame and the copies are cut apart by the 
machine knife when the tissue paper is dry; the copies are 
then filed. This and the carbon method are the practical 
ones for filing systems that require the filing of the copy 
of the answer with the letter to which it is a reply. 


Fic. 17 
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Too much attention cannot be paid to the copying and 
filing of letters. It is an excellent idea for stenographers to 
write for the catalogs of the manufacturers of modern office 
devices, in order that they may keep informed as to the 
improved methods of filing and recording. 


TYPEWRITING 


(PART 2) 


BILLING AND TABULATING 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Within the last few years typewriting has taken 
the place of handwriting in many lines of accounting and 
recording work, and it is certain to supersede handwriting 
to an even greater extent. There is a demand for operators 
skilful in billing and tabulating, and the supply is limited. 
A typewriter operator that qualifies for this line of work will 
be in line for promotion. 

Typewriting is more accurate, more legible, requires less 
space, and is speedier than pen writing. Machines and 
attachments are now made for special work, and it is pos- 
sible to write almost anything on a typewriter that can be 
written by hand. 


TYPEWRITER ATTACHMENTS 


2. Among the most useful typewriter attachments for 
billing and tabulating work are extra-wide carriages, poly- 
chrome ribbons, tabulators, and adders. 

Typewriters with extra-wide carriages for writing 
reports, statements, way bills, etc. are usually fitted with 
tabulators. 

A polychrome ribbon is one that is part black and part 
red. It is used for printing account credits in red and for 

COPYRIGHTED BY INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY. AL' RIGHTS RESERVED 
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similar work. The red part of the ribbon is brought into 
position for printing by a slight shift of the ribbon guide. 

A tabulator is a device by which, if it is desired to write 
columns of figures at any desired point, say, 30, 40, 50, and 60 
of the typewriter scale, the stops may be set at these points, 
and by pressing the tabulating key the carriage will move 
automatically to the point where the first column is to begin. 
100000.00 If it is desired to write but one column of 
figures and the column has both large and 
small amounts, the tabulating stops may be 
1000.00 arranged for writing hundreds of thousands, 
100.00 tens of thousands, thousands, hundreds, tens, 
units, etc., as in Fig. 1. 

Tabulators vary in form, but the principle 

1.00 is the same in all. They work with certainty, 
.00. save much time, and are almost indispensable 
Fic. 1 in billing and tabulating work. 

As all typewriter companies give full instructions with 
their tabulators, it is not necessary to go into a detailed 
explanation of any particular one. 

Special machines are now available with an adder or 
adding device by the aid of which the total of a bill 
that is written on the machine may be quickly computed and 
written without taking the paper out of the machine. This 
attachment is not, however, of particular service on a machine 
designed for ordinary work. 


10000, 00 


10.00 


BILLING AND TABULATING WORK 


3. In order that a good idea may be formed of prevailing 
methods, examples of actual billing and tabulating work are 
shown in Figs. 2 to 11. In such work, on account of the 
lack of space, it is permissible and often necessary to make 
contractions and omissions that otherwise would not be in 
good form. Too much abbreviation, however, may make the 
work obscure, and it is wise to avoid it as much as possible. 

A bill-and-sales record written in one color is shown in 
Fig. 2. The figures in the left column are the totals of 
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each day’s purchases, and the figures in the next column are 
the salesmen’s numbers; these appear only on the carbon 
copy. The items are written on the bill at the time of pur- 


2 


March 1, 1904. 


Folio 24 Mrs. James S. Smith, Folio 24 


32 Schermerhorn St., 


Brooklyn, 


91 Feb 2 1/2 Yds Cheviot 40 1 00 

1 Pc Lace 69 

b Pc Lace Insertion 65 
1 


12 Yds Bril 
15 59 81 
39 
22 
80 
87 
294 
120 
7 40 
36 
33 
315 27 
33 
36 
93 
14 45 
85 
4 
Sr ie 87 1 Do 
87 24 2 Pr Shid 
1 Cd Hook' 
91 1 i/2 Yas 
144 28 2 Yds Velv 
8 Yds Crep 
6 Yds Satee 
10 44 1/2 Ya Silk 


chase, and at the end of the month the top sheet is torn 
off and sent to the customer. The carbon sheet is used 
for posting to the ledger, and is then filed or bound in a 


book. 


‘ 


(2) May 1, 1904. 
f" Mrs. James M. Burton (Continued) F 224 
Forward 294/72 5} 00 | 
15 Apr 24 1 Pattern 15 : 
719 1 Jockey Club Cologne 85 { 
2 00 1 Hair Brush 1/00 ! 
38 97 27 |1 1/2 Yds Gingham 25 38 ! 
28 |1 Pe Ribbon 2/25 \ 
84 1 Rug 50|00 I 
55 25 71 1 Pr Shoes 3/00 : 
169 30 1 Box Paper & Envelopes if ' 
27 1 1/2 Yds Spangle Trimming 68 1|02 t 
16 1 Umbrella 1/98 I 
101 1 Chair recovered in Tapestry 15/00 ! 
20 50 37 1 Pe Long Cloth 1175 \ 
21 | 1 Hair Brush as | 
372/85 5/85 | 
Contra §|85 f 
367/00 t 
t 
| 
So Sa ae a 
fi JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
24 TO 42 FLATBUSH AVENUE, 
JUNOTION Of FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. May 1, 1904 
F 224 ASI ES ES Mrs. James M. Burton, F 224 
218 Simpson Place, 
904 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{ 
I — CREDITS 
ACCOUNT RENDERED 175 
B 
66 Pyrography 
1 Box Paints 
4 1 Pr Blankets 
12 4 1/2 Yds Black Dress Goods 
3 1 Suit 
15 15 Yds Silk 
204 1 Corset 
103 1 Gown 
166 3 1/2 Yds Mixed Suiting 
40 1 Yd Flannel 
56 1 Pr Gloves 
21 1 Doz Handkerchiefs 
113 6 Pr Hose 
B260 1 Punch Bowl 
B260 1 Doz Cups and Saucers 
36 15 Yds Lace 
256 92 1 Corset Cover 
1 Box Paintg 
131 1 Suit Case 
5 1 Table Cloth 
1 Doz Towels 
13 38 88 3 1/2 Yds percaiine 
22 1/2 Doz Collars 
: 2 tre 
8 38 2 Shirts -- to order 
1 Doz Towels 
| 15 00 78 1 Hat 
26 1 Spool Silk 
1 Pr Scissors 
1 04 1 Doz Cotton 


Forward 
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PAYABLE IN CHICAGO, NEW YORK EXCHANGE,OR PREPAIO EXPRESS REMITTANCE Z 


2 aes i VL hd a 
Sonrt__$oo.s) Kb M, L. Smith, Esoe, : 


Terms D_ Days 2 percent of 0 days from dale —————PODUNK eT a Wise 
onnel amount of mince 

Des 2-6 x 6-6 Ie) 2.15] 215/00 
"24x66 "  ) 4 Pan vy 2.15} 25180 

" 26x66" ) 2.40] _ 120l00 

0% =| _ 300180 254.56 

Wos 22x30) 1.02] 25150 
“xm ) a 22)25 
“4x% ) -4] — 47400 
eS 22 99 49150 

" 24x30 ) 2 Lr 1 Cx Oren 1.05] 78175 

" 4x32») 1.10) 1650 
526-008.) 1.03] 10430 

" 26 x 30 ) 1.09 10.190 

m 28 x30. ) 1613} 11.430 
Wos 9x 12 12 Lt Id Ck Open N12] 11420 

Ws (OyS% 1 Lis lati 3) LJ 1.19 | 11/90 
Cett Sask 12x 24) 50! 50.00 
Coto nic 5 2 Lt t§ Open 3” Bor Ri | 22.60 

| 
30) Barn SasH 8 x 10} 43 12.90 
col " "9x12 +) “AD | 25.00 
Paahoskt less a Lr I} Orew 0 25.b0 
oe" "10 x 14 ) 57 | 5 (70 
50|Wos 8x 10 12 Lr Id Pt OPEN 8 40.0 
476.50 Pris 2 


Invoice No. 7846 


5 Fic. 4 
ILT 233—12 


DAILY «REPORT 
Date April 5, 1904, 


Papers Malle || Total aie | tout | Bonuses || Total | Miscellaneous Letters| Total 


Information 3039 


7773 
2685 
3273 
2746 
2297 
1891 
1658 
1459 
1256 
1150 
986 
888 
771 a 
646 

590 

563 

449 

426 

372 

325 1 
282 

252 1 
258 
202 

174 1 
162 | 
148 
119 | 


Assurance 2687 


PRR of 


Departments 


Solicitation 


| Prospectives 


Special 


117 
96 


oo 552 


Miscellaneous 


Grand Total 69 | 34073 17 


Respectfully, 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Pnsurance Co, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Statement of Dividends and Values, 


Policy No, 99,011 on the life of 


Issued August 15, 1903, at age 37, Basis of $ 10,000 


OS a ien a riy GeLstre 


The Dividends have been used to accelerate or hasten the time at which the Policy will become 


y ielan. 


» Annual Premium, $ 277.60 


payable, and have also increased all annual values, as per table below, 


Total 20 years premiums paid, $ 5,552.00 


6th. Continue the Policy for ¢ 10,000 , due at age 67, and Draw Annual Dividends in cash, 


7th, Continue the Policy for $10,000, paying premiums in full and using Dividends to stil} 


ADDITIONAL OPTIONS AT END OF 20th YEAR. 


[further shorten the time and increase all annual values, 


Fre. 6 


ANNUAL OPTIons. 
At Age Aroount ist IN CASE OF LAPSE OF POLICY 
End of|| Dividends |] Pay- || Payable at ||Cash Sar ern 3o 40H : Stn 
Year able such Age oa » apace cash Payabieat nd of Paid-Up 
“ NEIEC ; Years} Days ||Years la pigs Policy 

2] $55.50] 82 $10,130 [ 

3 63.40]| 79 10,040 

4 57.70}, 78 10,500 

5 62.60] 76 10,080 

6 67.30]| 75 10,200 

7 70.50]| 74 10, 220 

8 73.10]| 73 10,150 

9} 77.30] 72 || 10,040 

10 80.60] 72 10,530 

ney 83.60] 71 10,320: 

12 86.90|| 70 10, 080 

as} 90.50}, 70 10, 460 

14 94.20] 69 || 10,170 

15 98.20]| 69 10,500] $3,473 | 19] 206 || 17 $1,640 $5,890 
16 92.60! 68 | 10,150 53,844 | 20) 86 |/15 3,000 6,170 
17 96.50] 68 10,420 4,220 || 20] 343 || 14 3,720 6,570 
18 |} 170.00} 67 10, 040 4,640 || 21/ 269 |} 12 4,870 6,810 
19 || 105.00] 67 10, 280 5,070 || 22) 248 || 127 5,630 7,200 
20 |} 109.50]! 67 10,510 5,520 || 23] 320 ||10 6,360 7,590 


Frank L. Wilson, Agent. 
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COMPARAT 
~-----¢ 
Showing the number of licenses issued, and net receipts under excise board 


certificates in force and the net receipts for year endis 


2 No of : No. of 4 Net recoipts H Net receipts 

: licenses H etfs H under excise Hy year ending 
COUNTY A issued : in force : boards i April 30, 

3 Laws of : April 30 > 1895 and 1896 3 1900 

. 1895 - 96: 1900 A : 

: (Old Law) : (New Law): (Old Law) A (New Law) 
Albany 1218 811 116 616 07 293 O61 92 
Allegany 65 74 1 219 31 _10 487 43 
Broome 208 199 12 624 85 50 731 35 
Cattaraugus 199 193 9 511 96 31 194 05 
Cayuga 215 176 15 607 07 43 627 18 
Chautauqua 203 199 22 096 79 43 711 73 
Chemung 321 217 15 292 86 61 779, 95 
Chenango 92 f 82 3 692 08 11 533 61 
Clinton 138 133 4 294 65 21 207 67 
Columbia 236 190 11 777 67 30 786 93 
Cortland 42 40 1 086 93 6 251 57 
Delaware 95 62 4 363 18 8 073 73 
Dutchess 404 335 20 785 25 63 633 11 | 
Erie 2951 2156 295 287 38 868 647 04 
Essex 96 68 2 993 55 10 620 68 
Franklin 99 78 4 390 42 11 303 44 
Fulton 141 149 17 080 94 31 034 73 
Genesee 86 88 5 622 66 15 206 97 
Greene 173 108 6 322 98 13 874 99 
Hamilton 46 27 967 45 2 750 88 
Herkimer 252 196 15 243 70 37 450 63 
Jefferson 229 206 14 375 70 37 140 87 
Kings 4702 3793 599 115 89 2 275 594 93 
Lewis 111 93 3 681 42 9 529 83 
Livingston 111 89 4 715 50 12. 379 Te 
Madison 174 142 6 452 46 21 924 66 
Monroe 876 710 82 935 32 274 820 56 
Montgomery 256 222 14 276 78 47 665 63 
Nassau 436 323 21 629 98 40 966 SO 
New York 8906 7457 1 056 013 10 S 359-227 102 
Niagara 415 336 13 149 89 89 189 30 
Oneida 789 541 39 899 94 132 324 65 
Onondaga 962 705 102 779 42 234 718 76 
Ontario 146 106 S 455 50 23 218 71 
Orange 533 433 24 997 15 94 201 12 
Orleans vA 62 3 345 49 9 547 25 
Oswego 282 230 21 201 &2 49 397 98 
Otsego 160 122 6 O75 45 17 251 61 
Putnam 61 47 2 368 66 5S 804 &2 
Queens 1206 1141 43 424 61 275 358) 7S 
Rensselaer 908 555 22 870 11 176 662 55 
Richmond 543 433 38 364 83 111 153 50 
Rockland 236 212 9 018 39 31 671 09 
St Lawrence 193 186 17 294 52 29 802 60 
Saratoga 401 272 11 514 07 50 910 52 
Schenectady 205 215 6 081 73 53 319 03 
Schoharie 74 64 2 413585 6 864 89 
Schuyler 48 32 1 415 00 4 645 O1 
Seneca 118 77 2 883 50 12 972 84 
Steuben 284 256 15 124 26 48 723 Ol 
Suffolk 243 269 15 051 40 37 192735 
Sullivan 150 143 6 359 67 13° 815) 53 
Tioga 95 73 4 319 46 13 231 60 
Tompkins 88 69 4 367 62 18 650 13 
Ulster 493 381 25 647 61 72 268 77 
Warren 152 120 Seok 2s 23 190 94 
Washington 173 177 7 261 63 24 429 O1 
Wayne 128 97 4 189 06 14 655 22 
Westchester 882 921 5a) 253,58 205 738 22 
Wyoming 92 81 3 747 26 9 232 02 
Yates 41 42 a 923-S0 5 735 96 
State Com'r 

of Excise *180 96 *4 144 61 64 420 66 

TOTAL 33437 27130 2 921 268 62 11 706 501 11 


“For year enaing Sept. 30, 1895; licenses issued by State C 


22C-125C-274B-I LT 233 § 47 F 


Office of State Commissionér of Fxcise. 


Y Albany, N. ¥., October 22, 1900. 


year ending April 30, 1896 (Old Law), together with the number of tax 


30, 1900 (Now Law), in every county in the State. 


State's + Cities & Towns : Benefit to : Total benefit 
hare 3 hare : cities and : 
# 1/3 net : 2/3 net : towns by $ to 
receipts 2 receipts 5 diminished 3 
3 3 State tax s+ COUNTIES 
{New Law) = (New Law) : Valuation '99 : (New Law) 


(97 687 31 195 374 61 66 159 56 261 534 17 Albany 
HN 3 495 81 6 991 62 11 006 87 17 998 49 Allegany 
910 45 33 820 90 24 183 55 58 004 45 Broome 
398 02 20 796 03 16 648 38 37 444 41 Cattaraugue 
$42 39 29 084 79 23 276 17 52 360 96 Cayuga 
yiL4 750 58 29 141 15 COIL) 51 470 SO Chautauqua 
y2G 593 25 41 186 50 17 910 82 59 097 32 Chemung 
: 844 54 7 689 07 11 874 79 19 563 86 Chenango 
069 22 14138 45 | 6 509 44 20 647 89 Clinton 
262 31 20 524 62 16 648 38 37 173 00 Columbia 
083 84 4167 67 8 797 60 12 965 27 Cortlend 
691 24 S 382 49 10 217 85 15 600 34 Delaware 
21 211 04 42 422 07 33 375 67 75 797 74 Dutchess 
39 549 O01 579 098 03 208 814 89 787 912 92 Erie 
t 540 29 7 080 59 6 943 40 14 023 99 Essex 
767 81 7 53563 7 653 52 LS YESS Franklin 
LO 344 92 20 689 82 9 862 79 30 552 61 Fulton 
|| 5 068 99 10 137 98 16 490 58 26 628 56 Genesee 
|, 4 625 00 9 249 99 9 586 63 18 836 62 Greene 
916 96 1 833 92 1 854 20 3 688 12 Hamilton 
483 54 24 967 09 15 188 69 40 155 76 Herkimer 
12 380 29 24 760 58 23 000 02 47 760 60 Jefferson 
W358 531 64 1 517 063 29 489 154 70 2 006 217 99 Kings 
3-176 61 6 353 22 6 667 24 13 020 46 Lewis 
“4 126 38 8 252 76 19 133 80 27 386 56 Livingston 
7 308 22 14 616 44 15 030 89 29 647 33 Madison 
71 606 &5 183 213 71 94 564 39 277 778 10 Monroe 
1:5 888 54 SL zi OF 19 686 12 $1 463 21 Montgomery 
13 655 50 27 311 00 17 792 46 45 103 46 Nassau 
H)36 403 67 31572) 807 35. 1 958 94649 ~ 5 531 753 78 New York 
9-729 77 59 459 53 27 773 60 87 233 13 Niagara 
W'4 108 22 88 216 43 45 368 81 133 585 24 Oneida 
#'8 239 59 156 479.17 72 432 40 228 911 47 Onondaga 
hawo9 57 15 479 14 20 356 79 35 835 93 Ontario 
i2 400 37 62 800 75 30 298 48 93 099 23 Orange 
3 182 42 6 364 83 10 770 16 17 134 99 Orleans 
6 465 99 32 931 99 19 133 90 52 065 79 Oswogo 
$ 750 54 11 501 07 15 662 10 27 163 17 Otsego 
H1 934 94 3 869 88 5 483 71 ers 59 Putnam 
Wl 786 26 183 572 53 69 631 26 253 203 79 Queens 
8 887 52 117 775 03 52 114 96 169 889 99 Rensselaer 
051 17 74 102 33 33 651 82 107 754 15 Richmond 
nO 557 03 21 114 06 11 283 03 32 397 09 Rockland 
9 934 20 19 868 40 23 670 68 43 539 08 St Lawrence 
6 970 17 33 940 35 18 463 13 52 403 48 Saratoga 
yo773 OL 35 546 02 13 255 58 48 801 60 Schenectady 
H2 288 30 4 576 59 8 126 94 12 703 53 Schoharie 
hl 548 34 3 096 67 4 773 59 7 870 26 Schuyler 
H\4 324 28 8 648 56 10 691 26 19 339 82 Seneca 
6 241 00 32 482 O1 22 368 80 54 850 81 Steuben 
2 397 45 24 794 90 30 811 34 55 606 24 Suffolk 
4 605 18 9 210 35 4 063 47 13 273 82 Sullivan 
4 410 53 8 821 07 9 349 92 18 170 99 Tioga 
#5 216 71 12 433 42 11 835 34 24 268 76 Tompkins 
4 089 59 48 179 18 20 080 63 68 259 81 Ulster 
7 730 31 15 460 63 5 523 16 20,-983"'79 Warren 
48 143 00 16 286 O1 13 295 04 29 581 O05 Washington 
, 885 07 9 770 15 18 265 88 28 036 03 Wayne 
N38 579 41 137 158 81 108 727 35 245 886 16 Westchester 
3 077 34 6 154 68 10 809 61 16 964 29 Wyoming 
L 911 99 3 823 97 7 732 42 11 556 39 Yates 
t 420 66 
Hi) 114 14 7 761 386 97 3 945 114 14 11 706 SOl 11 
j|.er-- 
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§ 47 


TYPEWRITING 


ohn Doe 2 
Policy Dated 


Address: 
1000 Broadway, New York Dec. 15, 1890 
Bor Age Amt Policy 
December 7, 1859 $1,000 
Matthew Arnold, M. D. $31.80 


gone 
Richard Roe 
aa 


Bought of 


1) 
Their No. 
1000 Canal St. New Orleans, La. 


100 doz., style 22, dining chairs 
Sells for 
$50. doz., $5. each 


Remarks 


50 doz. to be delivered March 1, 1901 


Article 


April 1, 1901 


D1 


12 TYPEWRITING 


Printed matter sent 


o]107 ho/is/o 


Special Letters 


11/5/0, 


Williams, Monier. Modern India and 
the Indians. Second ed, London, 1878, 
8°, 


Fie. 15 


G945 Alaska. Description and travel. 


H383 Henderson, A. P. Rainbow's End, 
Alaska. Chic. 1898, 12°, 


Fie. 16 


§ 47 


§ 47 TYPEWRITING 13 

Fig. 3 shows a bill-and-sales record arranged in two parts; 
“F224” is the number of the ledger account. The credits 
on such bills may be written in red with a polychrome ribbon 
or red carbon. Fair results will be secured by holding a 
piece of red carbon paper between the ribbon and the paper 
when the credits are written, but it is more convenient to 
have a polychrome ribbon. 

Fig. 4 is a lumberbill written on a machine fitted with a 
special style of type. Machines with type and characters 
for almost any line of work may be had; for instance, snecial 
characters are made for the drug business. 


Shae € Er to Ez 
SN fl k to Eq 
Eo to E}) 
Op to Dt Oulte Be = 
: Los to Doz 


—— 


REAL ESTATE LOAN No. 


CSRS dahon Downing aooress 1620 Euclid Avenue 


03 
Memo cared 15'S time 1 yr, oved 15- rare 6 % wt ove Semi-an, 


- 1 
DESCRIPTIGN OF PROPERTY DATE DewiT CREDIT BALANCE 
fF + ai 


[50 x 120 reer W SIDE KNOWN AS NO. Euclid Ave.st.|/3|15|03] 2/0|0|0|00 


APPRAISED BY J. M. O : 9, 
AISED BY J dell n0s5,000. siocs s 9,000 |nolsios | 3/0|0} 00} 1\7|0} 


va 
AWLOTMERT OR SUB DIV Merigold’s Allotment. 


SUB LOT NO. 21 ORIG. LOT NO. 333 MO. ACRES 


+—+ 
LI 
Reconoeéo 3/15 19 OSaT1O AS VOLLT pace 77 Cuy .counry’ | 
| INSURANCE American $2,000, ove 2/5-04 
Lo nae 
—+} + 


ee 


Bie, 17 


Fig. 5 is an example of a daily report. Work of this 
character is common in nearly all offices. 

A good example of “filling-in’”” work is shown in Fig. 6, 
which is a statement of dividends and val2s of a life-insur- 
ance policy. It is easy, in work of this kind, to set the 
tabular stops for the columns after the ruled form has been 
adjusted in the machine; the work is then no more difficult 
than any typewriting abounding in figures. 

Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10 are examples of work done on machines 
with extra-wide carriages. The original sheet from which 
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Fig. 7 was reproduced was 12 inches wide; that of Fig. 8 
was 13 inches wide; and that of Fig. 10 was 17 inches wide. 
It is not likely that many learners will have machines on 
which to practice writing these large forms, but they should 
be carefully studied, as practice work of a similar character 
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will be given them to write on a machine with the usual 
width of carriage. There is no essential difference in method 
in writing on a large or small machine, and if one is proficient 
in billing and tabulating work there will be no great diffi- 
culty with large work. 


WHEELWRIGHT, ELDREDGE & CO. 
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LWRIGHT, ELDREDGE & Go. 


Commission MERCHANTS 
61 & 63 WorTH St. 70 FRANKLIN St, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 
New YorK. July 18 190) 

TICKET No 

SOLD To Ford & Wilsor Troy NY 

TEAMS SHIPPED 

| Quontity SL [ei hes [Pees | Pieces t| Pieces | Yards | Totel Yords Price | 

21546 ls 


cade Linen Lawn 4758 | 378 | 57 


Payable in N.Y, Funds Sir op fo sight draft if not paid at mat 
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aoo2ee West DRoaDwaY, 


THE AMERICAN THREAD CO. 


199000000009000006060806 


“CASHIER ACCOUNT 
CHECK NO. 


Three hundred seventy five & " 


f 


ean 


ao 


Jackson Wilson & Co 
10 


April 19 1901 


Brought forward. 


O25 = a ae ania a 


invoices 1/10/01 2/17/01 3/19/01 in 


ull to date 


April 20 1901 


% 


tington Hudson & Co 200 00/100 


account in full to date 


April 211901 


300 00/100 


New Yorn. 


No. 5871 New York, April 22 1901 


. : CASHIER 
The National City Bank — account. 

Pay to the order of Bedell Young & Co - - - - - ~ $ 500 00/100 

Five bundred ae ae +e ee eee ee ee ee Dollars 


MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TREASURER. 


eceived above named sum in payment of account in full to date, 


BION HERE ANC INDORSE ON BACK. 


THIS CHECK WILL BE PAID ONLY WHEN PROPERLY RECEIPTED ANO INDORSED. 
DO NO DETACH RECEIPT FROM CHECK, NO OTHER RECEIPT REQUIRED. 
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FORM AF R 102 
Sta. Feb 19th 1901, 
B Pre. 2625 
go T1l 


THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R’Y CO. ic gh 
Cleveland Sta. Feb 19th 1901. 
Charges on Toledo W. B, 3736 Date 2/23 Pre, 2625 
Car No. 36354 Initials LS MS Original Point of Shipment Chicago I11 
Consignee Matthew & Sons 
Received In good order from THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R’'Y CO., the following described property 


lowing described property 


CHARGES: 


30 


ARTICLES WEIGHT RATE CHARGES, 


Case Brass Fittings 300 10 30 


Receipt for property MUST be 
token ot time of delivery. “(PLEASE SIGN NAME IN FULL) 3 
Agents ore referred to rule al, | tol Peter re eee Se TOTAL FORM AF R 102 


.. CONSIGNEE 


b 19th 1901 
. 2726 
THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R'Y CO. pone eevee nd Ohio 
Cleveland Sta. Feb 19th 190). , 
Charges on Chicago W.B, 2726 Date 2/3 Pre. 2726 E Soliowing described property: 
Car No. 37363 {nitials PRR Original Point of Shipment Cleveland Ohio E 
Consignee American Steel & Wire Co 
Received in good order from THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R'Y CO., the { Ilowing described property: 


ARTICLES WEIGHT 


Coils Brass Wire 2000 


2 Receipt for property MUST be 
token ot time of delivery. 


SS Agents are referred to rule 41, TOTAL. 


CONSIGNEE. 
FORMA FR 02 


19th 190) 
2625 


THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R'Y CO. seach at) ER 
Cleveland Sta. Feb 19th 1901. 
Charges on Toledo W. B. 373 Date 2/3 Pre. 2625 
Car No. 37363 Initials D Original Point of Shipment Englewood 
Consignee National Paper Box Co 
Received in good order from THE LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R’'Y. CO., the following describeo property: 


CHARGES 


50 


ARTICLES. CHARGES 


Rolls Stiff Paper 50 


Receipt for property MUST be 
token at time of delivery. TELEASE GIGH NAME TNC FULL «.CONSIGNEE, 


NAME IN FULL) 
Agents are referred to rule 4t. eee ea ca erase TOTAL 
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IMPORTERS, RETAILERS, MANUFACTURERS, 


STATE, WASHINGTON. RANDOLPH & WabASH. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, Apr 1 1902 


Mrs. William Devine 
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Much writing on cards is now done on typewriters. To 
facilitate this work, some machines are fitted with special 
card holders. 

Examples of card work are shown in Figs. 11 to 18. Fig. 11 
is an index card for a life-insurance policy; Fig. 12 is an 
index card of a merchandise purchase; Fig. 13 is a newspaper 
subscription card; and Fig. 14 is a memorandum of a pro- 
spective mail-order customer. Figs. 15 and 16 are two 
library cards, and Figs. 17 and 18 are ledger cards. 

Fig. 19 shows the possibilities in the making of duplicate 
bills while at the same time making a sales sheet in triplicate. 


NS) ' 
% fl ome May 19,1910 46 ORDER, 
To_ Alling & CG ry a 


| AvoREss Rochester, WN. Y, 
— ———____— enna 
| tease turolsh the followlog material, mokiog shipment vio AGams Express, as early as possible 
f 


ia) 5 reams No. 2 Extra Reilroad Bond, 8 1/2 by 11, 30 $1.50 
5 reams Arena Bond, 8 by 13, plain 75 3,75 
10 reams Public Service Bond, 8 by 13, plain 95 9.50 
; 3 reauc Maltese Bond, 8 by 13, marginal ruling 1.30 3.90 
q 17.65 
| put rats Order No. 256 oa your sit Stoned 
| 20d advise ~hea shipment will be made, pak. 
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Work such as that shown in Figs. 20 and 21 can be done only 
on a typewriting machine designed particularly for work on 
books. This class of work is gradually coming into favor. 
Fig. 22 shows railway freight bills with two carbon copies. 
Fig. 23 is a dry-goods store statement written in red and 
black. This form is used largely for the making up of monthly 
itemized statements when goods are purchased at different 
times during the month, and the statement must be inserted 
in the machine each time. The carbon sheet is the sales 
record, from which the accounts are posted to the ledger. 
The sales records may be filed in such a way that the successive 
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sheets show the complete account with ledger posting, being 
in themselves a kind of loose-leaf ledger. 

Fig. 24 is a reproduction of a 5X8 loose leaf that is now 
being used generally for office records of various kinds, being 
as popular in some quarters as card systems. Some recording 
for which these small loose-leaf books are used is more con- 
veniently done by means of pen writing, but a great deal of it 
is well adapted to typewriting. Fig. 24 shows the original 
order. The carbon copy is kept for the office file. When 
ordering forms of this kind for use on the typewriter, it is 


better to have them un- 
“S/UTH & CO ruled. 


4, Possibilities in 
F Manifolding. — While 
( V all competent stenog- 

l 

raphers understand or- 
dinary manifolding, few 
appear to know or make 
use of the great possi- 
bilities of manifolding 
in saving labor and time 
and reducing error. 

Fie. 25 There has been won- 
derful development in the organization of business offices 
during the last dozen years, and there is no reason why the 
stenographer should not make himself a kind of organizer, 
studying up methods that will increase efficiency. 

Card cabinets can now be obtained ready made to suit 
almost any office, and the loose-leaf binder is made in a great 
variety of styles and sizes. 

It is an established fact that most errors in accounting are 
made by copying from one record to another. Hence, every 
time copying or transferring can be saved not only is time 
saved, but the chance for error is greatly reduced. A manifold 
copy should be made of every bill, shipping order, etc., and 
if these blanks are printed with the needs of the office records 
in view, they can just as well be of a size that will exactly 


oS, 


File Copy. 
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fit a standard card case or loose-leaf binder. The filed 
manifold copies of such papers constitute an accurate itemized 
record to which reference can be very quickly made. 

It is easily possible to have blanks printed so that three 
or four copies or an even greater number can be made at one 
writing. See Fig. 25. Carbons are inserted at a and b to 
make two copies of the original order. The different parts 
of the blank are divided by periorated lines, so that after the 
writing is done they may be torn apart neatly. The printing 
on one part of the blank may be different from that of another, 
according to the use that is to be made of the copy. For 
example, the original may be an account of sales or a bill, 
the second copy an order to the shipping department, the 
third a record for the sales office. 

In arranging blanks for card files, remember that the 3x5 
and 46 sizes are standard. 

In some offices where there is need for a large number of 
copies of all orders—seven or eight, for example—it is some- 
times necessary to put narrow or short loose sheets within 
the perforated sheet in such a way that only part of the 
typewriting will manifold. Some ingenious arrangements 
are possible. 


THE LESSONS 


5. The work of this Section is divided into two lessons, 
with several exercises in each. When all the exercises for a 
lesson have been studied and practiced sufficiently so that 
perfect copies can be made rapidly, the Examination Exer- 
cise for that lesson should be written and sent to the Schools 
for inspection. 


LESSON 1 


6. The exercises will be clear without much explanation. 

The period, colon, underscore, and hyphen are used to 
produce the straight lines. 

A useful rule for centering headings is to count the num- 
ber of letters and spaces and subtract this number from the 

Time2s3= 14 
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length of the scale or from the width of the typewriting if 
the full scale is not used; divide this by 2, and the result 
will be the number of spaces from the left margin of the 
typewriting at which the first letter should be struck. 

Exercises 1, 2, and 3 are examples of ordinary bills. 
Exercises 2 and 3 are shown with printed headings in order 
that a proper idea may be formed of the balancing of type- 
written matter with the printing. 

Unless the machine has a tabulating attachment, it is well, 
when columns of figures are to be written on paper without 
ruled vertical lines, to select some five- or ten-point division 
of the scale at which to commence each column; when ruled 
paper is used, the points at which the columns are to com- 
mence will, of course, be fixed by the ruled lines. 

Exercise 4 is a charge or sales-record sheet, which is usually 
a carbon copy of a number of bills. 

Exercise 5 is a bill of a wholesale drug house. 

Exercises 6 and 7 are bills with ruled vertical lines for the 
amount columns. In practicing these exercises, when the 
headings have been written, the paper should be taken from 
the machine and the vertical lines drawn in pencil before the 
bill is written. This will afford excellent practice in writing 
figures in ruled columns. 

If the machine is not fitted with a polychrome ribbon, use 
red carbo~ paper to write the credits in red. 

Exercises 1 to 7 are typical of billing work in general, and 
a great deal of time should be given to their practice. 

The dollar mark is not necessary to a clear understanding 
of a bill, and need not be used unless required by office 
practice. When it is preferred, it should be placed only 
before the first amount of each column and before the total. 
If the first amount is cents, it may be written thus: $0.25; 
but neither the dollar mark nor the cipher should precede 
following items of cents. 

Some typewriting machines do not contain the characters @ 
and ¢; when they are not on the keyboard, substitutes for 
them may be made by holding down the space bar and striking 
the stroke charactér (/) over the a orc. It is not necessary 


EXERCISE 1 


Pittsburg, August 


Lenox Restaurant Company, 


McKeesport, Pa., 4 


Dr. 


Ce ee a? 


75.00 


1, 1904. 


To -------- JONES, JENKINS & HAMLIN -------- 
Wholesale Grocers 

oo FES SAS GEIST Sh EARS aR ea eae 
July 10, 12 dozen cases Fancy Tomatoes $0.80 

6 dozen assorted Pickles -90 

10 dozen cases Sugar Corn 85 

6 cases California Prunes, 50 lb. 3.00 

4 cases Apricots, 25 lb. 1.80 

100 pint bottles Al Tomato Catsup 012 

25 bottles Worcestershire Sauce 215 

50 1-lb. packages Domino Sugar 209 
July 19, 8 cases preserved Pineapple -90 

250 1-lb. packages Triunfo Coffee 250 

100 lb. Lipton's XX Green Tea +40 


40.00 


122.20 


$191.28 


Boston, Mass., May 1, 1904. 


Mr. J. H. Baldwin, 


12 South Twelfth Street, 


de Xs) 
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April 12--22, Nine days' work on dining room $2.50 


23 


Quartered oak furnished 
Nails and screws furnished 


Three panes of frosted glass -60 


er == 


$22.50 
8.00 
1.00 
1.80 


$33 .30 


EXERCISE 2 
Martinsville, August 1, 1904. 


Jones and Jenkins Dry Goods Company 


To THE EVENING TIMES CoO., p-. 


Martinsville, Ohio 


All advertising bills must be paid within thirty days after rendering of account 


= 


1904 ARGV Curt, te Ser atte e 

July 2 Half page $75.00 
3 1 column 25.00 
6 150 lines 15.00 
9 2 columns 50.00 
10 48 lines 4.80 
15 1 1/2 columns 37.50 
16 40 lines 4.00 
20 80 lines 8.00 
21 Quarter page 37.50 
26 80 lines 8.00 
28 1 column 25.00 
30 100 lines 10.00 


$299.80 


ao 


EXERCISE 3 


New York, N. Y., October 1, 1904. 


THE DECKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


to Winkelman & Kaufmann, Printers, pr. 


110 E. William St., New York 


1904 


September 


20 


25 


26 


| 


Printing and binding 2M 8-pg. bklets 
Composition on September SPORT $108.00 
Author's corrections, 8 h-, .75 6.00 
Printing and binding 5,000 

copies, 32 pages & cover 135.00 
10 M subscription coupons, brown ink 


20 M envelopes and printing 


By CASH on account 


Balari-ce due 


$40.00 


249.00 
18.00 
36.00 


$343.00 


250.00 


§ 93.00 


EXERCISE 4 
January 19, 1904. 
J. F. McClusky and Company, 
44 Wall Street, New York. 


1 Golden Oak Roll-top Cabinet Desk $45.00 
&@ sets Loose-leaf Sales Books $21.00 42.00 
1,000 sheets XXX Carbon Paper 34.80 


January 19, 1904. 


Scott, Browne & Co., 


245 Madison Avenue, New York. 


3 Flat-top Desks, Model 40 $15.00 $45.00 
1 Longley Patent Copier 30.00 
1 leather-covered Chair, Model 3 15.00 
1 8-drawer Card Case, Model A 20.00 


January 19, 1904. 
J. W. Wylie & Brother, 
356 West Broadway, New York. 


2 Typewriter Desks, Model C $20.00 $40.00 
10 boxes Imperial Typewriter Paper, §€ x 13 3.00 30.00 
500 Manuscript Covers, assorted 4.00 
1 Antique Oak Table 10.00 


January 19, 1904. 
Hewitt, Russell & Co., 
44 Duane Street, New York. 


1 Mahogany Office Table, 16 drawers, leather-covered 


$121.86 


$110.00 


$84.00 


$125.00 


TER-U,.Gos.; 


EXERCISE 5 


BROWNELL & CO., 


formerly BREWER & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


MOE 2D TICaE NCES); 


DeNeD ee Coheee Mm CHAS 


Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, Syrups, Tablet Triturates, 
Wines, and Proprietary Medicines 


1/12 dozen 
8 dozen 

1 pound 

5 pints 
1/2 gross 
500 
1,000 

25 gross 
1 quart 

1 gross 

5 gross 
1/4 dozen 
1 pound 
1/4 dozen 
1 dozen 
10 gross 
1 dozen 
1/6 dozen 
1/2 dozen 
1 dozen 
1/2 dozen 
1/12 dozen 
1/6 dozen 
1 pound 


10 gross 


_Cascarets, 


56 Commercial Street 


Sold to JAMES BROWN & SON, Toledo 


ee tae 6. 046) 09s 6) 2.82) 6 0 8 6 8 6 


Aseptic Ergot 

Bovinine 

Calcium Hypophosphites 
Emulsion Cod Liver Oil 
Fill Boxes #28 


Codine Tablets 1/2 gr. 


Tab. Trit. Morphine Sulph., 1 


Hoff's Malt Extract 

Sat. Solution Boric Acid 

Suppositories Morph. Sulph., 

Pain Killer--small 

Quinine Mixture, 2 oz. 

Acetanilid Crys. 

Wampole's Cod Liver Emulsion 

Coderre's Pills 

Olive Oil, 4 oz. 

Minard's Liniment--small 
7 . large 

Kendall's Spavin Cure 

Pierce's Pellets 

Tuttle's Elixir 

Peruna 

Cuticura Soap 


Citrate of Iron and Ammonia 


10c. 


1 1/2 gross Cascarets, 25c- 


27 


3.00 
4.50 


/6 gr. 
54.00 


1/4 er. 
28.80 
14.00 


19.20 


8.00 
6.50 


3.00 
9.00 
3.50 


15.00 
36.00 


-80 
1350.00 
-50 
1.35 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 16, 1904 


$1946 .84 
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to use the character @ to any great extent; neither is 
there much occasion for the use of ditto marks or the abbre- 
viation ‘‘do.” 

No marks are used after figures arranged in columns. 

It is customary, in account work, to capitalize the names of 
the articles of trade rather freely. 

In a table of measurements, feet and inches may be 
expressed as 2’ 4” x 3’ 8”; in text matter, feet and inches 
should be written in full. 


LESSON 2 


7. There is an almost endless number of forms for bill- 
ing and tabulating work. Nearly every office has its own 
style, but the general features are the same, whether in rail- 
road, dry goods, insurance, drug, or other line of business. 
Exercises 8 to 17 show a good variety, and if they are prac- 
ticed thoroughly, one will be prepared for almost any kind 
of tabulating work that may be required. 

Centering and balancing work on the page is important in 
statements and reports, and sometimes the effect will be 
improved by leaving three spaces between some of the lines, 
as in Exercises 13 and 14. 

Punctuation marks may be omitted after headings when 
they are not necessary to clearness. 

In copying tabular matter it is a good plan to use a line 
marker, slipping it down line by line as the work is done. 
This will prevent the overlooking of lines and the transposing 
of figures from one line to another. A ruler makes a satis- 
factory line marker. 
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EXERCISE 6 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


STATE, WASHINGTON, RANDOLPH 


AND 
WABASH STREETS 
TELEPHONE 
‘PRIVATE EXOHANGE—ONE" 
(250 sTaTions) CHICAGO, August a 1904 
SOLD TO ---~----- Mrs. Edna Williamson 


1812 Park Place, Chicago 


215 5 cakes Yale Soap 
2 Bath Mitts ys 
6 Turkish Towels 30 
1 pt. bottle Bay Rum 
1 Bath Room Rug 
1 Mirror 
2118 5| 1/2 yd. Peau de Cygne 95 
1 Stock 
6 yds. Dress Goods 5o | 
14 yds. Pique a ie 
718 1 pr. Shoes 
318 1 Remt. 1 1/2 yds. Silk 
711 10| 1/2 doz. Hose 4 00 | 
§25 1 Tie 
818 1 Waist 
819 1 Waist 
62 12 | L pr. sitippers 
1 pr. Oxfords 
5 1 Hammock 
18 19] 1 Croquet Set 
1232 3 Rustic Chairs 4 00 
618 20/ 1 Waist dhs 
ae 2 pr. Gloves 1750 | 
118 1 Fan 
423 16 yds. Lace 40 
1376 3 yds. Madras 75 
816 24/2 Belt 
732 So, Collars 15 
29 6 yds. Ribbon 80 
532 1 Hat 
616 Peale oust 
1617 28/1 pr. Curtains 
338 1 Refrigerator 
1 Gas Range 
1617 29| 1 pr. Curtains 00 
112 1 pr. Gloves 50 
1102 30} 8 Spools Silk ist 
201 12 yds. Dress Goods 1 00 
217 6 yds. Silk 1 25 
90 
ee Me eet ence Ss a 
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EXERCISE 7% 


- 


M. F. JONES & COMPANY 
Incorporated { 
IMPORTERS, RETAILERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Indianapolis, July 1, 1904 


Sold to --- Mrs. Louis J. Campbell 


1580 N. Meridian Street 


74 Te nau 
8 21/2 yds. Ribbon 65 
60 3/4 yds» Linen "5 
9 3/4 My Lace for 
62 i pr. Hose 
i Siik 
70 6 1 pr. Gloves 
af w 
38 1 Chemise 
at " 
14 1 Hat ret'da 
70 1 pr. Gloves ret'd 
68 20 1 pr. Gloves 
58 21/2 yas. Madras 60 1 
00 1 Mirror 1 
61 3 Vests 98 2 
24 10 yas. C Flannel 10 1 
27 21/2 yas. Cheviot 25 
58 1 doz. Towels P34 
1 Quilt zZ 
6 2 Ties 50 1 
84 2 pr. Curtains 3 25 6 
al id 6 
95 24 l pr. Shoes 3 
1 pr. Oxfords 2 
1 pr. Slippers 3 
1 bottle Polish 25 9|25 
95 26 1 pr. Oxfords ret'd 
64 1 pr. Curtains ret'd 3] 25 
68 1/2 doz. Towels ret'd 2 40 1| 20 
6 28 13 yds. Lace 40 5§| 20 
56 1 Belt 1/00 
4 4 Spools Silk 10 40 
4 Pins for 10 
one 10 20 
20 14 yds. Linen 50 7|00 
58 1/2 doz. Napkins 3°75 1/88 
33 11/2 yas. Taffeta 85 1/28 
32 31/2 yds. Silk 49 1/72 
31/2 9 " 49 1/72 
81 2 pr. Curtains 4 50 9/00 
2 WW 5 50 11]00 
1 Tabourette 6{75 47/25 
95/48 
9| 95 
85/53 
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Tats wa 
Ra Mea@lite: 


O' Jes. 2h% 

5 329-20 ce 

‘Fae elevsi eb 
toml . 
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EXERCISE 8 


Seto Crk Q Wl On Geass On Ss 


www enn $000 eee eee 


OPENING 


Ita PaNE CCCs COMO Lameneiersrs oc cietels eleieiatnuenstere wusrece wisi 49 
Poe C ane COAG SHOUNGIRY. isle cae nese ecess cee LO 
American Locomotive Cee cece ween seseseavevae LO 
sae PC TIMEOUT ete. ta eMeleiehene weeienare ale aie tse e dlectieias eae’? 

ASI ORI ge OMMOT ems eisai sys. ecsiestel helen tetera sa. eee. UO 
Atchison, preferred Senet eee e cetera resene 9S 
TALENTO RY hall OlasKey Bugiaow oo CMCC OOOO. MAD 
IBOOK Via pac el Ren Ge steelers. « sive oleleeie ss eistaiels se) 40 
ANAL cAN MAC ciel C Mele atonal sterol efohavelshelelecevalelelavelsierel ore esicln’ 
COCA TOmana Great, WEStErN Bun.cessesnsssceeess LO 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul .....0,.2.00ee144 
IDS UEWENRS Evalel IFC Spal 4 Atm ood om Odo Oo wiO oma 
Payee smn ONO ms oie el elivifai'el soles tele oe) a’ acexe' 6) 610 le 6) slisie)@) 6/66 0 
Beta, selec genta Sag okogquadeconounonuoG (ks) 
Yen sSeCOnd PrOMeCVVed Weswese cee cvcccee «cece 42 
Me iek LYONS COTMUN AL ie lslslele) 0/4) 06 see eleueivis) 04 016 0s sie ee lOO 
Marinativen Mlevateduels ces celiccs ces cscs cloeceswelee 
Metropolitan Street Railway ...<.c..«csecccses ello 
MeScUCaneCenNUraAl sesicsseerceccioceccvcceresrcee 0 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, preferred ....... 38 
OUI OWAL TEES BoanpaguouoounhoomoouosonoaS Se 
New York, Ontario and Western ...cecsseesseee 21 
Pennsylvania Railroad ....esseressroevessecrsill? 
P6001 SuGAG nc erica si civemesecevensecevenssee se OF 
Cid Omeatetelctelslelereveierelereielsieiste) ol stele el ctele\elsl cls elerele@ is0 


Rock Island @eevoaevaereeneereoeseeovoeerree ee eee eeeee 23 
29 


q°# 


3/8 
1/4 
3/4 
1/2 
5/8 
ae 
5/8 
3/8 
1/4 
3/4 
ae 
2 
7/8 


1/2 
5/8 
7/8 
3/4 
1/4 
3/4 
1/8 
5/8 
172 
3/8 
1/4 
5/8 


CLOSING 


49 
18 
ie; 
127 


alae 


144 


ilabee 


1/2 
3/4 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
3/4 
7/8 
3/8 
3/4 
1 f2 
3/4 
1/4 
5/8 
1/4 
1/2 
5/8 
3/4 
5/8 
5/8 
3/4 
1/4 
5/8 
3/4 
1/2 
1/8 
1/2 


EXERCISE 9 
SECONDS ON HAND, MAY 24, 1904 


eee ee eee ee ees www wwe we we ewe we HOO ee ee eee oe ees eee eee mas ceeseuess 


ee er ee eee ee er 

CASE A-881, #4258 

Ss. 1 2 4 7 é 6 

D. 2 3 3 2 2 
CASE A-878, #267 

S. 3 3 2 4 5 3 3 3 3 

P. 1 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 
CASE A-879, #267 

S. a 2 4 3 3 3 2 3 3 2 
CASE-A-880, #4110 

S. 3 4 5 5 6 6 3 4 2 1 

P. 2 2 2 3 2 1 1 1 

D. 1 1 
CASE A-867, #278 

S. 3 5 8 5 2 

D. 2 3 3 4 4 2 
CASE A-709, #4147 Se, ene 

S. ” 7 7 8 8 8 8 5 5 4 
CASE A-844, #4147 = ciel. = 

S. 3 5 8 9 7 ) 6 4 7 2 
CASH A-506,°841460.0¢«°« | | Meee ceneee J 
; 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 4 4 2 
nyc ee Cet Cee ec ets 

S. 8 9 2 3 7 8 8 5 4 8 
tO Ta ee Pee eee a 

S. 3 6 6 8 7 5 5 5 4 3 

P. 1 2 3 4 3 2 2 1 1 

D. 4 6 8 6 1 1 2 1 3 1 
CASt ALDOSS B4147? | ee zt 

S. 3 6 6 8 5 6 5 4 3 3 

b.) as 1 2 4 5 2 1 2 3 1 
CASE A-810, #4140 ree aes 

S. > 6 3 2 3 4 1 1 2 3 

D. 1 2 3 9 5 6 7 4 1 8 
CASR A612, #268 8 ae 

S. ? 9 4 5 2 3 1 9 8 

D. 10 1 3 1 2 3 7 7 4 


Oe ee eee ee ee 
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EXERCISE 10 
RAILROAD EARNINGS 


eazwr-O00rer= 


CHICAGO TERMINAL TRANSFER:;: 1904 
Second week of April.....+.. $ 29,268 
From July 1 eovrereere or eee eee 1,238,437 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE: 


Second week of April........ $ 100,030 
From July 1 ..... 4,151,200 


eoreveerwveete 


KANAWHA AND MICHIGAN: 


Second week of April «eseeese $ 
From July 1... 


28,657 
1,286,870 


oeveee reece eee e® 


1903 


$ 34,085 
1,372,968 


98,661 
3,926,355 


$ 28,707 
896 , 087 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL AND SAULT STE. MARIE: 


Second week of April ....... $ 252,627 


PCT VE LG s ios siise cans aes °D, 685, 598 
MISSOURI PACIFIC: 
Second week of April.....+.+$ 642,000 


From January 1 o-eseecseevove 11,408, 056 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 


Second week of April -eeeeee $$ 27,000 

From January 1 cersccveevove 490,227 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC: 

Second week of April -+--+«+ $ 176,483 

From July 1 coccservevrseess 3,408,255 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN : 


Seer Se) cliz-os0 
6, 265, 420 


Second week of April .... 
From July 1 


ereeereee enor eevee 


Uh 


$ 259,568 
5,693,443 


$712,000 
11,254,737 


$ 27,000 
357,121 


$ 214,420 
3,370,992 


$ 141,559 
5,890,730 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Inc. 
Inc. 


Dec. 
Inc. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Inc. 


Inc» 


Decs 
Inc. 


Dec. 
Inc. 


Changes 


$ 4,817 
134,531 


$ 1,369 
224,845 


50 
390,783 


$ 6,941 
57,845 


$ 70,000 
153, 299 


$133,106 


$37,937 
67,243 


$ 24,229 
364, 690 


EXERCISE 11 


---: INCOMING STEAMSHIP S ¢t--= 


Due Today Date of Sailing 


LAMpasas ...0..5. ooMsie et os: GAUTESLOM | ole. cap iaineis ets occeeee April 7 


Nieroorlstehl Kemobe a oomocas Heriot Ah ae Sa ake a ye ore ME = 8) 
MEN TIC Sactl CH (etelelels, slekersls suelo ste mVietepOOM ss e.totereie ose ceeaes sis ADMIT eo 
SATUS & Sil Cnty austere sheke eleralete a SAVANNA \ slercicis 6p b/ols e's aie sic sisjo Datla 


Grat Waldersee=. i.'. 0. v6 MAMDUTE %s cisivies > a 0\- 5's oo elree eenek CAR 
RING TNT oho veieis ies elec sie) ele (e)sios DICH MN Malet stelskeleieisioler inte iets aie me cael mE 
MACCGONDA Weise ccwscce ccs GIASROW 1s esnenca va eocceceee April 10 


Due Tomorrow 


Ich BEhvor Genes oooKOGDOD HeNsee Gosaad sas or Sn etavere eer se AY La wee 
POCANONTAS coccovecscene GIDTALEAY occccvccnsconcesccs APred 2 
IMEI. 6 ABOU OOOO DDOCO TO CEMAESUOM Shgooconmacnstcsene Aprideae 
DaLlOy Prince: ..c.ssese6 BALPAIOS siasucess tones ss cesses AUtAdmEe 
Joel Eval) GoboDOOSOooDOOO Misa Wolsey yoaonG ona boe ak oe Apri Aq 
Gabesy hE EKO 4 Sou OG UOGO aa NMNEA nn Ro IKI A Rios mine Hr April 20 
WEG) AO EGNOS 50 Gace oOo Oso IeEe! Bills) A oomcameuees nae Apri ysa%7. 
APACHE cocscnesececsscve GALVESTON coccsscceres eeoeeeee April 20 


Due Saturday, April 23 


Corbeil opis 5.5 Gore OOnOe CHEN) 5 GAA SA. SHG Gade aaanns Aprid, 25 
Dei DOULS Corte o's «ae ies » sp SOULE NOMI EO |. see alam ceaccuces April 15 


MERWPI, osocaccpseosoodsn IenweeMeell Gessner ten eee oe eee ADGA ie) 
BANU CICHIC Tomes stole ene terene eels SO dk Miljbides A aon coooepn bos oe ee snApra it 
INCNOEKY KOO bOO6 AGGHA Aho a dehieesCKOLe oooh Guncs cece ee siee ADEI et 


Bysiic cle iinaiice me henereien eters ATVEWELD We leietels verte teteborene teehee o « Apriaa 3 
ebstovicihaah Cbhime bo Shooanens SWANS CAM ccac-ope ee & eaten ve, ADL eS 
SU Cavers < chen takers: sie) eve Cerne ACERINMENER ON AA wich ceca, A Ses wie ew SAD aon 


TGUICG Ae (oh etre islets Sino owntge REM SICIS. GS eaceherne echoes HOG otitin one « Apri ey. 
NCW. io Oo GoDO GO OOUOUOO- GEbeh A GuhacbiseoG es ho sue san Fon Novel ae 
City OF AUSUBTG se... ose0 OAVAMNAN cusses crete eee - Aprid 22 
TRG HUONG uciate seer oltre re ate G. EN CHEER Ags SoS e Geo Se ee) ADE ae 
OGI7 8 Da encsclate sia cere csasee DANCIREO wievsesseceuscuvesses ADKIL 19 


Due Monday, April 25 
MSW TANG: eins aieiseinis we Serato AM CWETDmiil ot tas i re.leltebe cwestoraneyere « April 16 
Wy OE Ne ly onc GOICOOOG Ln Hn GA aye = Visloleie) sels sem feret CA Didi) 


UStte. Gi GonOare anus ve cGibradtar an sce Goee eee April 15 
HL WEEE A condo bomb boadom CElanaciom tee e cece ee eeseeeeee April 19 
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EXERCISE 12 
Meaer kre t "Ree rp. 0-10 


Sana Oa eae 


Wheat -- Spot was quiet. Sales, 168,000 bushels. No. 2 red, new, 
$1.05, afloat for export; choice, $1.08; No. 1 Northern Duluth to arrive 
late May, 10 cents over New York July. The Northwestern receipts were 
112 cars, against 72 last week and 84 last year; Chicago, 23 cars, against 
5 last week and 35 last year. Futures closed 3/4 cents to 1 3/4 cents 
lower. Sales, 1,200,000 bushels. Prices as follows: 


OPENING HIGHEST LOWEST CLOSING LAST NIGHT 


oh eee ee eames) / 2 G201/2 90 7/8’ 9077/8 92 5/8 
Pyne sas soecesees 89 7/8 90 89 89 1/4 90 
Sapbeniber ..cscsccees 04 7/6 +85 1/8 84 841/485 


Oats were steady on the spot. Sales, 30,000 bushels. No. 2 white; 
45 1/2 cents; No. 2 mixed, 44 /2 cents. Rye was steady; No. 2 Western, 
5 cents over Chicago May, c.i.f., Buffalo, prompt shipment. Corn was 
quiet on the spot. Sales, 56,000 bushels. No. 2 white, new, 56 cents; 
yellow, 57 cents. Futures closed 7/8 to 1 cent lower. Sales 50,000 bush~ 
els. Prices as follows: 


OPENING HIGHEST LOWEST CLOSING LAST NIGHT 


Rare gost anccatess 0402/2 54 1/2 54 1/8 54 55 
RO yeas tsices, (5907/8 53 7/8 53 1/2 53 1/2 54 7/8 


The following shows the grain movement: 


New York WHEAT CORN OATS RYE BARLEY 
SCE LDUSis cle selecisceee 21000 18,276 36,000 1,950 7,200 
BXPOLrtS cecveveccccre vesere BO GOES 2,500 ee crele 11,688 

Chicago 
MECOIPtS evceccecsvee O13000 153,000 141,000 5,000 75,000 
Shipments ..-cerercee 26,000 56,000 147,000 11,000 6,000 

Buffalo 
Shipments Slistciele vielote ea OOO eeercoe see see eooree eevee 


Wheat was firm for a time early in the day owing to light offerings 
and bullish crop reports, but soon after the opening, prices fell on re- 
ports of good rains in the Southwest, predictions of a further precipita- 
tion, lower cables, long liquidations, and bear raiding. In the main the 
weather and crop news were more favorable, there was no bull support, the 
flour trade reports showed no improvement and the cash demand here and in 
the West was light. The principal bearish factor, however, was the bet- 
ter weather news. The short interest is believed to be large, but at the 
same time there is little disposition to take the long side of the market 
except for moderate turns. 
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EXERCISE 13 


Statement of Condition 


of the 


yt Rese WAST) IO NACL BAWK 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
March 28, 1904 


mew Qewe 


R e's 0 u rico es 


WOANS Endy DiS COUTIES velelorheeestcle tere atersteraieteteroia ate wa cess OID see7 OD 


BONASHANd PSECUTATIOS elele oie sl elena een eta tates ele ale OLS COO woe: 
IO URP Beiclondl IMP ie GOD OOTORGMON OG DOE ode ucconne aga, 2cEseElyne 
CASHFONABRESELN.C aleteierckstetelscere ohetoreieretote ele cia aters evens tod, dot eoo 


$1,854,960.53 


Ttivae Dede at Gals ees 


Capital uStockn.- ca scciete cites scare tietene oirenien See chee woveee $300,000.00 
SULpUUS: ANG —PrOfLt CS: cetereielclete cle mierencis later reere didvelel fae eet te LOg te aoe 
Circulation Coe emer eee erererereseseseeeeeresersesseee 92,850.00 


Deposits, Cee eee ee ee ser ere es eeeseeceerere cs escasecse dy ory DO0e00 


$1, 854,960.53 
Optet Cre es 
Lane S. Hart, President 
W. J. Calder, Vice President 
James Brady, Cashier 
DirTeRe Ke CarteOnRss 
Lane S. Hart James L. Chamberlin Donald C. Haldeman 


William J. Calder David Fleming Marlin E. Olmsted 
Spencer ©. Glibert D. Tie Jauss John Y. Boyd 


OO OF G0 68 C6 08 00 Co Se 06 60 86 66 Bd 0d ce ce Seles 00 0b 46 be be ve ce 


oF Fe 00 oe we oe oe ve 


oe 8 08 00 00 00 08 8 0H 2e 68 He Fe Fe Be Ae 


sae 


+o 98 00 98 20 be oe oo oo 20 00 CD OH OF OH Co GD 02 C9 OO oo SO OF Be Oo Cb os 08 oo 06 CR FO Se 20 27 72 ee He ce 08 32 of 8 BO BO ee 29 Oe 09 SO om EH 


ee 08 96 00 


ee 00 26, 
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EXERCISE 14 


Circulation Statement 
of 


SRE? 2-0 DAN APO 1S WE W's 


ee — 


February 1 esesceeeeses 80,962 February 16 «sreeeeeveee 81,927 


Dae ca risp svins eON OOS Leeson cates 6? 61,500 
B ceveeseeseee 80; 028 18 scccecerseees GL,191 
A ocseveeeceeee 78,421 19 sesveeereeee 80,502 
BS wocecerceeee 77,458 20 ceoseeeeeee 86,859 
6 cee eeesceees 82,475 21) weoeeeeeeoee Sunday 
DF seeeeeeeseoee Sunday Ze scevecreveee B2,454 
Om gnotooounoun coy OU 2B tee uve erase Ol. SOO 
Give wits es creer 92,006 BAG. Tee ae ties os MOO LOO 
TOMsacst se rdceee S1.295 Obs Siete tae OOlEGT 
SB oriweaiwinetine ners 26 “Mea saitie ae eeGO, S71 
12 ceeeeeeseee 83,006 BT secececceees 87,208 
13 ceesseereees 88,571 28 ceveeeeeeeee Sunday 
14 w.eeee+-+ee- Sunday 29 ceeceereseee 82,842 
Bacio eer vOOl 625 Grand total ------ 2,081,555 


Daily average distribution, 83,262 


Total distribution for the month of February, 1904, 2,081,555 
Of the total number distributed, the samples, copies 

to advertisers, copies sold after day of publi- 

cation, and copies returned or not paid for in 

money, amounted to a total Of eerevsseseeeseves 201,925 


Leaving net sworn cash SaleS .eerrerevevcereeseeveee 1,879,650 


Net daily paid average (sworn statement)..... 75,185 
Net daily paid average for January, 1904....-. 69,153 
Net daily gain over January, 1904.....+.e++++ 6,002 


I solemnly swear that the foregoing statement of 
circulation is true and correct. 


Manager of circulation 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lst day of 
March, A. D. 1904. 


My commission expires 
December 11, 1907. 


Notary Public 


EE OCTET OU AE AT Ia a Os UE a Dae a SEE at OS TR oe oe a ee I eee tee reese Cae 
eee sr eB eRSES SSH Pees e ese eee esoFoeosteeeseeeevereseeseeecresedeeeresrire 
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EXERCISE 15 
BROOKLYN WAREHOUSE AND STORAGE COMPANY --- 


Brooklyn, N. Y., August 18, 1904. 


Received from John W. Pearson the merchandise described below, to be 
held by us on monthly storage from this date and to be delivered on the 
order of John W. Pearson or his wife, Mary E. Pearson, only on the return 
of this certificate and payment of the charges. 


Singer sewing machine (top scarred in two places). 

Folding bed with mattress and one sheet enclosed. 

Rattan rocking chair. 

Oak dining-room table, five legs and castors. 

Four dining-room chairs, upright, with leather bottoms. 

Two dining-room arm chairs, leather bottoms. 

Curtain pole and eighteen brass rings. 

Large box of books (top not nailed on). 

Small box of books. 

Gas range with four legs. 

Bundle containing hair mattress, four pillows, two blan- 
kets, one counterpane, one quilt, and eight sheets. 

Bookcase consisting of two parts (glass loose in frame). 

Barrel of china. 

Large roll of carpet. . 

Roll containing five rugs, three large and two small. 

Large box of kitchen ware. 


ee ce cee 


EXERCISE 16 


Statement 


: Goods on hand........ : $1000.00 :: Judgments..........+6. : $100.00 : 
: Accounts collectible. ; 500.00 :: Notes outstanding..... : 250.00 : 
: Notes collectible.... : 300.00 :: Money borrowed....+... ; 400.00 
wecashn Or Nandiccsseevee < 150.00 :: Open accounts due...ce : §50.00 : 
: Personal property.... : 400.00 :: : 


: House and lot.....+.2. : 1800.00 :: f $1300.00 : 
: P4 Test NGIGH WOTTON a vie ee culels lave ersns 2850.00 
: $4150.00 150. 


~ eee ete mm en em meme me ewe men eee em em em mmm em em ew em mm ew mmc eceonw ecco aen ewe aee ce cece cece 


Net worth over all indebtedness, $2,850.00. 


Insurance on stock, $1,000; insurance on building, $1,500.00. 
Signature of firm 


Signature of person making this statement 
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EXERCISE 17 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 1, 1904. 


$100. 
Three months after date I promise to pay to the order of John K. 
Murray, ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, at the Fourth Street National Bank, without 


defalcation, for value received. 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 1, 1904. 


EXCHANGE FOR $1,000. 

Thirty days after sight of this first of exchange (second and third 
of same tenor and date unpaid) pay to the order of Frederick W. Flaxing- 
ton, ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, for value received, and charge the same to 


account of Clifford J. Tanner & Co. 


To Farley, Wells & Co., 


—— 


London, England. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK, OF DAYTON, OHIO. 


Dayton, Chio, October 1, 1904. 


Samuel M. Johnston has deposited in this bank the sum of ONE THOUSAND 
FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($1575.50), payable 


to the order of William J. Collins on return of this certificate. 


—_—_——— 


Ca. s hyiser. 
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TYPEWRITING 


(PART 8) 


PUBLIC-OFFICE AND LAW WORK 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PUBLIC OFFICE 


1. Many typewriter operators find it profitable to con- 
duct a public typewriting office. Even in the smallest towns 
there is a great deal. of typewriting work to be had from 
lawyers, clerks of courts, architects, contractors, merchants, 
doctors, authors, ministers, politicians, and many other 
classes of people whose patronage is easily secured through 
solicitation. 

It is often possible to secure desk room in some office in 
exchange for typewriting work. In this way a start toward 
a public-office business may be made without much expense. 

A person opening a public copying office should be a 
stenographer, for the typewriter operator that is not a short- 
hand writer will lose good opportunities for profitable work. 

A public stenographer must be prepared to do all kinds of 
typewriting work neatly and rapidly. He may be called 
on to copy anything from a poem to a will and to under- 
take tasks requiring from a few minutes to several days. 
A fund of general knowledge and a thorough command of 
the English language are necessary to the greatest success 
in this work. 

COPYRIGHTED BY INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


§ 48 


2 TYPEWRITING § 48 


The outfit for a public stenographer should comprise a 
typewriter, envelopes, letter and legal-cap sizes of paper in 
light and medium weights, carbon paper, manuscript covers, 
a good dictionary, an encyclopedia of quotations, and a 
mimeograph or some other good duplicator. 


CHARGES FOR SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING WORK 


2. For public stenographers, from 50 cents to $1 an hour 
is a fair charge for ordinary shorthand dictation. These 
charges should be regulated somewhat by the expense the 
stenographer is under and the grade of work done. Many 
stenographers would be well paid at 50 cents an hour, while 
the difficult dictation that expert stenographers are some- 
times required to take would warrant a charge of more 
than $1 an hour. 

For typewriting from perfectly legible matter, the usual 
rate is 5 cents a folio (one hundred words) for the first copy 
and 2 cents a folio for each carbon copy. Typewriting work 
of more than ordinary difficulty, such as tabulating work, 
should be charged for at a higher rate. Of course, in the 
beginning of his career, a stenographer should not expect to 
be paid the fees earned by an expert, but he should make it 
a rule to do first-class work and charge a fair price; on large 
jobs he can afford to make a reduction from the usual rates. 

A fair charge for typewriting and dictation work com- 
bined would be from 10 to 20 cents a folio (according to the 
grade of the work) for the first copy and 5 cents a folio for 
each additional copy. Many court reporters charge 25 cents 
a folio for the first copy and 5 cents a folio for each carbon 
copy. 

A fixed charge per folio for the finished transcript is the 
most satisfactory way for determining the proper cost of 
shorthand and typewriting work combined. If much of 
the stenographer’s time is wasted while taking the dictation, 
it is expedient to charge separately for the shorthand work 
and the typewriting work. 


§ 48 TYPEWRITING 3 


It is customary to estimate the number of words in a long 
document instead of counting the words. A close estimate 
may be made by counting the words in a number of lines to 
get the average number of words to a line, then finding the 
average number of full lines to a page. Ordinarily, the legal- 
cap sheet will hold about three folios when the typewriting is 
double-spaced. 4 


REVISION OF DICTATED MATTER 


3. Just how far a stenographer should go in changing 
dictation is a matter on which no general rule can be given. 
Many dictators whose choice of language is good object to 
changes. The tactful stenographer will make changes only 
to the extent that he knows will be appreciated. 

In letter writing, it is expected that the stenographer will 
correct all grammatical errors. If the meaning of the sen- 
tence can be made clearer by changing it slightly, the sten- 
ographer should make the change. 

If paragraphs are not specified by the dictator, the stenog- 
rapher should begin them when the subject is changed or when 
a new treatment of .the subject is introduced. Very long 
paragraphs are unsightly. Paragraphs should be made of 
closing phrases like ‘‘ With best wishes, we remain,” “ Trusting 
we shall hear from. you soon,” etc. Most men have their 
favorite expressions for beginning and closing letters, and 
the stenographer should be exceedingly careful not to 
change these. 

If the dictator does not specify the desired punctuation, he 
is likely to draw out his sentences unduly. The stenog- 
rapher should divide them properly. A_ letter properly 
proportioned as to long and short sentences has a pleasing 
effect. Short sentences add much to clearness and direct- 
ness; but a long sentence should not be divided into two or 
more short ones unless it is necessary on account of awkward- 
ness or loose construction. It should be borne in mind that 
the duty of the stenographer in this connection is only to 
correct obviously poor construction. The purpose should 


4 TYPEWRITING § 48 


be to make a letter as nearly perfect as possible with but 
little change. 

Useless repetitions may be omitted. Words of like sound 
should not be too close together, destroying euphony. A 
sentence like “last shipment of lumber shipped” can be 
changed advantageously to “last shipment of lumber made.” 

A letter should always be read carefully before it is pre- 
sented to the dictator for his signature. 

In transcribing a public speech, misquotations, errors in 
dates, names, etc. should be corrected; but in reports of 
testimony errors should not be changed; they may be used 
as a test of the memory or intelligence of a witness. 

The foregoing suggestions have particular application to 
the transcribing of shorthand notes taken when the dictator 
had little or no time to select his words carefully or to improve 
his composition. Generally, when papers are to be copied, 
the typewriter operator should make no corrections unless 
directed to do so. In case changes seem desirable, sugges- 
tions should be made in a tactful manner. 


DUPLICATING WORK 


4. The public stenographer is often called on to write 
notices, programs, circular letters, price lists, etc., of which 
perhaps several hundred copies may be required. For such 
work, carbon copying is not practicable; some other method 
of reproduction must be adopted. One of the oldest and 
best methods of duplicating typewriting is by the Edison 
mimeograph, which is shown in Fig. 1. The process is 
simple and comparatively inexpensive. A stencil is made 
from a sheet of specially prepared waxed paper. The waxed 
paper is backed by a silk sheet and an oiled sheet, and the 
face is covered with a sheet of tissue paper to prevent the 
types from filling up with wax when the keys are struck. 
The tissue paper, waxed and silk sheets, and the oiled sheet 
are placed in the typewriter as in carbon work; the ribbon is 
then removed from the machine or shifted to one side. The 
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stencil is made just asa letter is written, but more care must 
be exercised and the keys, especially M and W, must be struck 
a little mo.e sharply. If the character of the work is anything 
out of the ordinary, it is better to rough out a copy with a 
pencil or on the typewriter before making the stencil. 

ff a mistake is made, it may be corrected by first brushing 
a quick drying varnish over the spot; this fills up the letters. 
The carriage may then be drawn back and the word or words 
written correctly. When varnish is not available, a little wax 
may be scraped from the side of the sheet and pasted over the 
wrong letters with the finger nail. It is best to read a stencil 
carefully and to make all corrections before it is taken from 


Lines, at 


the machine. Stencils should be handled very carefully. 
Creases and cracks should be avoided, but they may be 
patched with varnish. 

After a stencil is finished, it is fastened in the printing 
frame under a protecting cloth or sheet of fibrous paper. 
Ink is then spread on the slate and after being well distrib- 
uted is applied to the covered stencil by the roller. The 
ink penetrates all impressions made by the type and perfect 
prints are made with a single stroke of the roller. The 
sheets on which the copying is done are placed under the 
printing frame one at a time. Fig. 2 shows the method 
of operation when the stencil is in the printing frame. 
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Fig. 3 shows a rotary machine for mimeograph printing. 
By this machine, copies can be made more rapidly than by 
the hand process, and 
the supply of ink can be 
regulated much better. 

Paper for mimeograph 
work should be soft and 
with an uncalendered 
finish; ink does not dry 
well on paper with a 
hard finish. 

It is often desirable 
to insert dates, names, 
and addresses on letters 
copied by the mimeo- 
graph process or printed 
direct from type. In 
order to get satisfac- 
tory results in this kind 
of work it is necessary 
that the color of the typewriter ribbon be exactly the same 
as the mimeograph or printer’s ink, 

It is well for a stenographer to keer a file of perfect copies 
of mimeograph work, for the purpose of having specimens 
to show to prospective customers and also as a guide for 


Fic. 2 


(2 


Fic. 3 
future work. But, of course, work of a confidential nature 
snould not be shown. 


- 
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Another process of taking copies of typewriting is by 
means of an absorbent copying surface. There is consider- 
able difference in du- 
plicators of this class, 
but the generai prin- 
“ciple is the same, 
An original copy is 
written with the type- 
writer on paper with 
a hard finish so that 
the ink will remain 
on the surface. The 
writing is done with a aa 
heavily inked special Fic. 4 
copying ribbon furnished with the duplicator. The original 
copy is placed face down on the absorbent copying sur- 
face of the duplicator and pressed until the ink is trans- 
ferred from the paper. It is then removed, after which 
sheets of paper may be smoothed down on the surface 
and good copies taken. The process is simple. The work 
may be done in colors, if desired, by using several ribbons 
of different colors in preparing the original copy, or by doing 


Fic. 5 


part of the work with the pen and special copying ink after 
the typewriting has been completed. See Fig. 4. 
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The framed copying surface of a popular copier is shown in 
Fig. 5. The principal difference in this class of duplicators is 
in the copying surface. On several duplicators, this surface 
somewhat resembles a slate, and the ink may be washed off 
after the work has been completed. On other duplicators, 
the copying surface is more like a smooth layer of trans- 
parent glue mounted in a frame. This kind of surface can- 
not be used again until the ink from one job has sunk into 
the material or faded out, which may require a day or more. 
Several frames are usually supplied, so that one may be used 
while the ink is fading out of the other. 

The charges for duplicating work should be determined 
by the expense for rent, etc. and the time required for the 
work. It would not pay to prepare a stencil or an original 
sheet for less than 75 cents or $1. From $1 to $2 would be 
a fair charge for a hundred copies of a one-page document. 
For a larger number, the charge should be proportionate 
to the time, material, and wear on the outfit. 


THE LESSONS 


5. While the exercises given may not cover every form 
of paper that a public stenographer will be called on to write, 
they are varied and furnish a basis from which any desired 
form can be devised. 

The exercises in each lesson should be taken up in their 
order and each thoroughly mastered before the next is taken 
up. When the work of a lesson has been completed, the 
examination exercise for that lesson should be prepared and 
forwarded to the Schools for examination. 


LESSON 1 


6. Letter-size paper is generally preferred for minutes, 
reports, speeches, sermons, etc., although legal-cap paper is 
sometimes used. 

When typewritten matter consists of only a few pages to 
be bound together, sufficient margin should be left at the top 


a 
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of each sheet for this purpose. {f the number of pages is 
large, a wide margin should be made on the left side of the 
sheet for side binding. (See Exercise 3.) When binding 
the pages, a backing sheet, or cover, sold by typewriter 
supply dealers for the purpose, should be used. 

Exercise 1 is a notice to the stockholders of a company. 
It states the time and place of a meeting and the business 
to be transacted. 

Exercise 2 is an example of how the program of an enter- 
tainment may be prepared on the typewriter. 

Exercise 3 is a form for a report of a meeting. 

Exercise 4 is the first page of a speech. 

Exercise 5 is an example of the first page of a manu- 
script sent to a magazine for publication. Typewritten manu- 
script is preferred by editors. Unless an author is well enough 
known for his name to command attention, the chances of 
manuscript being accepted are greatly increased by having it 
typewritten. The most convenient size of paper for type- 
written literary manuscript is the usual letter sheet 84 inches 
wide and 11 inches long. Some authors prefer a 6/’ X 9” sheet. 
The title of the article or story should be written about 
2 inches from the top of the first sheet. The writing on 
subsequent pages should begin a short distance from the 
top, as in letters, and a neat margin should be left at the 
bottom and sides. 

The full name and address of an author should be placed 
in the upper left-hand corner of the first sheet and the approx- 
imate number of words in the upper right-hand corner. 
Manuscripts should be double-spaced. A word should not 
be divided on the last line of a page and part carried over to 
the next sheet. 

Manuscripts sheets should be numbered at the top but 
not fastened together. It is best to mail 6”X9” sheets flat 
in a large envelope. The 83”X11” sheets should be folded 
twice the long way. An addressed and stamped envelope 
should be enclosed when the work is submitted to an editor. 

Exercise 6 shows two styles of spacing and indenting lines 
of poetry. The typewriter is well adapted for such work, 
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and good effects may be produced with either single or 
double spacing. Double-spaced verse presents the best 
appearance with two double spaces between stanzas and the 
lines indented three spaces; single-spaced verse looks well 
with one double space between stanzas and the lines indented 
two spaces. Ornaments sometimes add to the appearance of 
a page. Those in this exercise were made with the hyphen, 
the letter O, and the colon. 

Exercise 7 is a good example of the arrangement of the 
title and cast of characters of a play. Although a typewriter 
operator is limited in the style of type, he can secure good 
effects by a little study of arrangement. The broken straight 
lines are made by striking the space bar and the hyphen 
alternately. 

Exercise 8 shows a good form for the manuscript of a play; 
it is also an example of dialect writing. Dialect writing is 
more difficult than it seems to be. The fingers are accus- 
tomed to writing words in the usual way, and any variation 
in the spelling retards speed. 

Exercise 9 is a table of contents and Exercise 10 a table of 
parentage. 

Exercise 11 shows how a subject may be subdivided so as 
to show at a glance the relation of one division to another. 
Arrangements of this kind give a much clearer idea than 
ordinary written descriptions. 

Exercise 12 is a good form of arrangement for articles of 
incorporation. 

Exercise 13 shows the title page of a specification, and 
Exercises 14 and 15 show two styles of writing such papers. 
Exercise 16 shows the backing of Exercise 15; Exercise 17 is 
another specification. 

There is nothing especially difficult in writing articles of 
incorporation, specifications, etc. The main thing is to bring 
out the principal points clearly; this may be done by inden- 
tion, spacing, use of capitals, and underscoring. Some 
architects and contractors like to have the underscoring 
under headings in red ink, while others prefer to have no 
underscoring. Paper 13 inches long is best for such work. 
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Exercise 18 is a good form for the first page of a tran- 
script of testimony. This should describe the action and 
give the time, place, etc., and name the attorneys for the 
parties. A list of the witnesses, together with the page 
numbers on which their testimony may be found, should 
precede the first page of the transcript. The following form 
may be used: 


a a a ee ear aa oe san mr, a Ss ew 0 wom Sse ow Ouse we os DO OT ww oS Owl mew De. Own Ser Om at Om OE 


: Waiutnesecs,. 6:8 Direct Cross Re-direct : Re-cross 
: Edward Franklin ear te Beer emees Cl eee 
: George Meadows ALS: ees ‘ 20 . 21 
: William H. Blackwell ce ed © es) : 28 3 34 


. 
. 
e 
. 


In Exercise 19, the answers immediately follow the ques- 
tions, while in Exercise 20 they begin new paragraphs, both 
forms are extensively used. Court reporters use paper 
about 8 inches by 10} inches for transcribing testimony, and 
in most cases two -or more carbon copies are made. The 
end of a day’s proceedings, if the evidence is not all in, may 
be noted in the following way: ‘‘Court here adjourned to 
meet at 10 A. M. of the following day’’ (or such other time 
as may be specified). When the proceedings are resumed, 
a brief memorandum of the fact should be made somewhat 
in the following style: 


December 18, 1904. 


COURT MET. AT 10 A. M., PURSUANT TO ADJOURNMENT. 


The direct examination of 
FP re der ick Ap Gy jay DE} 


was resumed by Mr. Hathaway. 


EXERCISE 1 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the NEW JERSEY AND 
DELAWARE CHEMICAL COMPANY will be held in the office of the Company, 
525 Gold Street, Trenton, N. J., on the fifth day of May, 1904, at 
10 o'clock in-the forenoon, for the purpose of electing a Board of 
Directors and receiving and acting on the reports of officers, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

In accordance with the laws of the state of New Jersey, no stock 
can be voted on that has been transferred on the books of the Company 
within twenty days next preceding this election, 


Dated Trenton, N. J.,; April 20, 1904, 


Secretary 
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EXERCISE 2 


# # # 4 
# zs é 
# Program # 
# # 


ca of the Pi 
# SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT # 
# 


# May 18, 1904 # 


i OPENING ADDRESS eeeevovoeveevevoeeeerevuver ee eoeeoeeveeseaeveeee eer eeeaeeeaee 
Professor Scott 


& RECITATION, The Blue Ribbon Winner .....seeeeeseeee Original 
Miss Nancy Louise Lane 


3 A ONE-ACT DRAMA, Summer Time BoyS ocevoreseeereee Farinholt 
Edward Wilson, Frederick Jones, Guy Davis 


4 ESSAY, Life's Greatest Aim @eceveeeoeeoevoeveoeeocesveeeoseeteveeeeeeeev ee 
Miss Etta May Slaughter 


5 ORATION, Springfield Creer ee oH FEE TEETH HELO HS FFE HOHE HOO OHOOD 
Thomas Macbeth Leander 


6 ESSAY, The West of Today cseceseeescorsecrerserscrvsrvesese 
Edward Moseley 


7 ESSAY, The Girls of Our TimeS ceseeevsevererrescrveveverecs 
Miss Lottie May Cannon 


8 RECITATION, When I was a High School Boy .......+. Smithson 
Samuel McMullen 


9 WAND DRILL eceeeeoe eee ee eoreeeeoeesseeoeoseeereeor er Heer+ FFF HHHHHe 
By the 1904 Graduates 


10 PRESENTING Or DIPLOMAS eooereoresr eee oor enererer eevee e et oes ee enee®e 
13 By the Mayor 


EXERCISE 3. 


nnn EE EEE NEnERERRE SERRE 


Committee meeting of STEPHEN MERRITT BURIAL ASSOCIATION, 
held on the 3d day of October, 1902, pursuant to notice, in the 
offices of the Association, corner of Nineteenth Street and 


Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pir ceSeeun tis 

Mr. Owens, 

Miss Fiske, 

Mr. Evans, 

Dr. Brockway, 

Mr. Turner, 

Mr. Merritt. 

There being a quorum present of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Investigation appointed at the last meeting, the Commit- 
tee proceeded to organize. 

Moved by Dr. Brockway, and duly seconded, that Mr. Stephen 
Merritt, who presided at the general meeting of yesterday, be 
the Chairman of the present meeting. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

Moved by Dr. Brockway, and duly seconded, that Mr. Ralph 
E. Robert be the Secretary of this meeting of the Committee. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

DR. BROCKWAY: I move, as one of the members of this Com- 
mittee, that we recommend the incorporation of the Stephen Mer- 
ritt Burial Association -- the name to be settled later -- con- 


tingent, however, upon the assurance at any time after this 


meeting from Mr. and Mrs. Owen, parents of Eben J. Owen, that 


they are ready to transfer the property named in the minutes of 
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EXERCISE 


4 
The North an@ the South 


Oe Oe ee ee oleic rs | 


ADDRESS OF DR. ST. CLAIR McKELWAY, EDITOR OF THE BROOKLYN 
EAGLE, AT THE MORNING SESSION OF THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, HELD IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, IN APRIL, 1903. 


_ My Friends: Those for whom and with whom I have the honor to 
speak would bring to those to whom I have the Honor to speak, the 
greeting of the North to the South. New York, from which I come, 
and Virginia, in whose capital I speak, belong to the aristocracy of 
America. They are numbered among the original Thirteen. Both are 
battle-scarred with revolutionary suffering and crowned with revolu- 
tionary triumphs. Both have been united to defend the Union against 
every foreign foe. Both are a unit in the spirit of right between 
men and of justice between states, which makes and which alone can 
keep the Republic peace. 

Our public life and our public forces have undergone without 
Structural shock a continuous development of a century and of a quar- 
ter of a century of years. Yours underwent prostration and re-crea- 
tion into and under absolutely new conditions within a time less than 
half a century past. Of memories you have as rich a heritage as we. 
But from some responsibility and from some retarding causes you are 
free -- and we are not. You had the not always injurious opportus 
nity, eitner for a man or for a state, to begin all over again. We 
inherit and we carry all our years with all their infirmities and 
with all their errors, as well as with all their advances and suc- 
cesses. You should be better than we are, for “purified as if by 


fire" is the figure of inspiration which signifies disincumberment 
16 
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EXERCISE 5 


S. Roland Hall About 
816 Taylor Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 1500 Words 


BECOME A CORRESPONDENT 


By S. Roland Hall 


Advertising expenditures have increased wonderfully in the last 
dozen years. Concerns that formerly spent thousands of dollars are 
now spending tens and hundreds of thousands. Staid, conservative 
firms that a few years ago would have sniffed at the idea that their 
businesses needed advertising are now spending money liberally. The 
result is a constant need.in the offices of advertisers for capable 
correspondents, those qualified not only to answer ordinary letters 
of inquiry but able to compose effective sales letters, to collect 
money by mail, to settle complaints, etc. 

Firms doing business on a large scale employ staffs of correspond- 
ents, men-~and sometimes women--who, %y being able to do by means of 
letters what the high-grade salesman does in person, earn first-class 
Salaries, double those earned by good stenographers. As inquiries are 
sometimes costly, a high degree of ability is desirable. 

These correspondents usually write many of their letters direct 
on the typewriter, composing as they go. In most cases they also have 
one or more stenographers to assist them. These stenographers receive 
some dictation, but incorporate in their letters a great many form par- 
agraphs that have been prepared by the correspondents with much care to 
cover certain points that come up frequently. 

Not every business house requires a staff of expert correspondents 
but every firm of any consequence needs some one in the office who is a 
skilled correspondent. The manager of the office may prefer to write 


some of the letters, but I have yet to see the man who is not more than 
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EXERCISE 6 


Cor ofs sa n ¢ teincie Beart 
mee 65, ow os Q-- a 


Sunset and evening star, and one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar when I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, too full for sound and foam, 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, and after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell when I embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place the flood may bear me far. 


I hope to see my pilot face to face when I have crossed the bar. 


‘“N" for Nanny and "B" for Ben; 
I see them now as I saw them then 
In the bark of the oak tree old. 
She sat waist deep in the clover white; 
The liquid gold of the June sunlight 
Shone over her sweet young head. 


And I stood carving those letters twain, 
Which time and tempest have all in vain 
Striven to blur and blot. 
They live in the oak tree's dusky grain, 
Stamped as their memory on my brain, 
Changing, but fading not. 


Oh, the vows I vowed that day! 

Their broken shafts in my bosom stay, 
Wounding it hour by hour. 

Could I prove false to one so true; 
Dared I be cruel, my love, to you, 

Nanny, my little flower! 
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EXERCISE 7 
A PRODIGAL: S02 
A Drama in Four Acts 


By 


Charles R. Prosser 


--- Dramatis Pre rs Otigas oa —— 
Bugene sD lmore t= evel o) 82) 9= Seis ee The Prodigal Son 
Colonel) Blmore® = <=. = =) '=) 9 = == His father 
Annie Elmore << = =) = = (= = ps = = > A sister 
Lizzie Dobbs ----+--+-+*+-2-+-7°77 A young woman of 

high principle 
ohne DODD Sie a kone a a Her elder brother 
Hattie DObvS a! =~ a) Sea eee A school-girl sister 
Mr Ernest. WiL0et 26) Oe alanine ee ele ee ee A typical bachelor 
Uncle’ Reuben <= =< = <== == == - - - - An old family servant 
San tata tte eae a me a A black boy 
Time between first and second acts -- one day; between second 

and third -- two years; between third and fourth -- one week. 


Modern Costumes. 
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EXERCISE 8 


ReOnu tat hee ATcat 


(Scene: the Elmore home, one week later. Reuben 
discovered mending a hole in an old coat, and dron- 
ing a darkey melody. Enter Sam with bread in his 
hand, eating, and smacking his lips.) 


(SAM) TI believe I could eat all de time. 


(REUBEN) Look hyar, boy, what's de matter wid you anyway. You neber 


does seem to have nuff to eat. Whar did you git dat bread from? 
(SAM) Miss Annie, she gif to m, 


(REUBEN) I bet she didn't, I bet you stole dat bread outen de pan- 
try. Boy, de debble gwine git you if you don' min’. pon' you know 
what de Bible sez ‘bout de thief what comes in de night and climbs 
ober in some oder way, Now when you sees sumthin right befo' you, 
taint so much harm, but when you opens a do' or climbs ober de fence, 


den it's a sin, 


(SAM) I don't believe all dat's in de Bible, I neber seed nuthin 


like dat in my life. 
(REUBEN) No, 'cause you nebder reads de Bible, 


(SAM) I bet I knows mo' ‘bout it den you does, You don' even know 


what de Bible sez in de second chapter of Hezekiah, 
(REUBEN) Who don' know. G'way from hyar, boy. What you take me fer? 
(SAM) Dat's all right, but I bet you neber read it in yo' life, Wha» 


do it say® 
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EXERCISE 9 
C°OsNeir Ee ats 


if itobatth Ere eR aes ny ao Sh sey a tee OS sas 5 & 
ig SCMECMCOSts ee Ses. ce UcietortnLM aioe cee Ren teal sTateDl cist tame Mnemns 16 


Heel Ih oveNeder yas B Go GA wo dec SES ae See 24 


IV ThemCOomposi sa Onma SecGen sist oils Mails tans mEAGs 39 
V WK) AHeRPAKSKVOS? Way Tvbaeobeneioyl B56 6 5 6 5 mo 5 OD 45 
VI THeBOpPeN ANS SCM GENCC Mls mte Micl liet ouistiislls| tell ol leils iremis 68 


VED dUlney: Cleraphalea Share - Fon “An SoS GR GS SIS ea 6 88 


WAAEIEDS Dramatic Endings CRS SOAs 6) Tes-e7 e) ee Ce She) ee Oe em 110 


IDE Dialogue ° . . * e ° . . ° ° . * 2 . . . . * * 2 140 
xX EUG MER eee Sea GOR peo Sn oo oh o > les 
XI IAT HCHO Gi.6 OG O .6 6 oO 8 Oo eo Sa ao o 6 a 6 Lhe 


XII HUE) Jetolobbeyee Chy Abas G FS Goo oO 8 6 Om co o Ie 
Kid t the- Centrad Pided, Ss. a: iuaisules sete Gan es eetye Serie here erate 
XIV LUM he Gl Swermae Oo oO 6 oO G 6 5-6 6 8 o 6 4 OME 
XV Akos Coico BG 5 oo 5 oO oO OG Oe a og BLO 
XVI, (COP WO COSA: 6 Yo 6H o 6 5 645 6 6 6 be 4 5 BSCS 
Avis emer besteot ADILItYy (ste, 9's, a 6: b/s poms eahh sl eettcemmcoe 


TAG Conclusion e e e ° e ° . . e ° ° ee . e e . . ° 318 


Richard Lee Taylor 
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EXERCISE 10 


( 
( 
( 
( 
; John M. aoreT 
( ( 
( ( 
( ( 
( ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Mary Winstead 


Fe ee tee te eee 


John E. Taylor 


Eliza Lee Lemoine 


Philip H. Winstead 


Lucy Edu.a Calkins 


aR aoe aA Re en eee 
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William Taylor 


Harriet Cannon 


Francis Lemoine 


Theresa Smith 


Thomas Winstead 


Susan L. Perkins. 


Edwin S. Calkins 


Mary Lucy Neale 


EXERCISE 11 


THE RIGHTS OF THINGS 


Which consist in dominion over 
(I Yhings real; in which are considered 


(1 Their several kinds, viz.: 
(1 Corporeal 
(2 Incorporeal 


2 The tenures by which they may be holden, vizu:, 
1 Ancient 
(2 Modern 


3 Estates therein; 
(1 Quantity of interest, viz.: 
( (1 Freehold 
( (1 Of inheritance 
( (2 Not of inheritance 
( (2 Less than freehold 
( (3 On condition 
(2 Time of enjoyment; in 
( E Possession 
( 2 Remainder 
( 
( 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


( (3 Reversion : 

( 5 Number and connections of the tenants; who may hold in 
( (1 Severalty 

( (2 Joint tenancy 

( (3 Coparcenary 

(4 Common 

( 4 Title to them, which may be gained or lost by 

( (1 Descent 

( (2 Purchase, which includes 

( (1 Escheat 

( (2 Occupancy 

( (3 Prescription 

( (4 Forfeiture 

( (5 Alienation by common assurances}; 
( (1 Deed 

( (2 Matter of record 

( (3S Special custom 

; (4 Devise 

(II Things personal, or chattels; in which are considered 


(1 Their distribution 
(2 Property therein 
(3 Title to them, which may be gained or lost 


EXERCISE 12 
ARTICBES OF INCORPORATION 


THE BALTIMORE BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


ae eS eC = 


ciates, and successors hereby associate themselves together as a body 
corporate under the laws of the State of Maryland, and to that end do 


hereby adopt the following Articles of Incorporation, to wit: 


I 
The name and title of this corporation shall be THE BALTIMORE BUILD- 
ING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. Its principal office shall be located in the 
City of Baltimore, State of Maryland. The corporation shall continue for 
a@ period of FIFTY YEARS, unless it shall before the termination of that 


time be dissolved by a vote of two-thirds of its stockholders. 


II 
This corporation shall possess and exercise all the powers and priv- 
fleges conferred upon corporations by the forty-second Section of the 


Code of Maryland and all amendatory acts and laws. 


IIt 

The general business of this corporation shall be the assisting of 
its members to save money and to build homes. It shall be empowered to 
laccumulate funds by the sale of stock or by money paid by members on the 
instalment plan, as may be provided by the by-laws hereafter. It shall 
have the power to loan such funds, with their accrued earnings to its 
members, upon mortgage or other real estate securities; er in lieu of 
other security may accept the pledge of stock held by the borrowing mem- 
ber. It shall be empowered to own, purchase, sell, or mortgage such real 
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EXERCISE 13 


meme Qemwe 


SPECIFICATIONS 
FIVE-TON DRY PLATE ICE-MAKING PLANT 
And 
REFRIGERATION FOR ICE STORAGE 
For 


THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


— OOS ee 


Aguas Calientes 


Mexico 


By 


THE WESTINGHOUSE AND WILLIAMS COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 


----- 000---~~ 


ASSEMBLING; 


RIVET PRESSURE: 


MANHOLE 


FITTINGS: 


STEAM FLANGES: 


CROSS BOXES: 
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EXERCISE 14 
After drilling, the straps are to be removed, all 
burrs cleaned off, and the plates to be assembled, retal 
to metal, with parallel turned bolts fitting the holes be~ 
fore riveting. 
Each course to be built independently to template. 
The various courses and their heads are to be assembled by 


a hydraulic forcing press, 


All rivets are to be driven with hydraulic pressure 


and held until cool, 


All drum heads to be fitted with manholes. The heads 
shall be hydraulic forged at a single heat, with manhole 
ring and stiffening plate in position; there shal} be flat 
raised seats for stand pipe and feed connections. The 


edges of head and manhole face shall be turned off true. 


The manhole plate and guards are to be of forged 
steel. The plate, eleven inches by fifteen inches, shall 


be faced and turned to a true oval to fit the head. 


The steam flanges, five inches by eleven inches, are 
to be recessed to make a male and female joint, fitted with 


stud bolts with taper threads. 


The drum cross boxes shall be hydraulic forged from a 


single sheet without seams or rivets. 


- 18 - 
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TYPEWRITING 


EXERCISE 16 


SPECIFICATIONS 
For 
ICE-MAKING PLANT, ETC., 
For 


THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 


WESTINGHOUSE AND WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 


§ 48 


EXERCISE 15 

AMMONIA CONDENSER : The ammonia condenser is composed of eight sections, 
each with eight pipes approximately nineteen feet, six inches long. 
Pipes are made of 1 1/4 inch full weight, extra heavy pipe, and are 
set into special cast headers so arranged as to make a stuffing box 
joint and to bring the headers and pipe together without a thread 
joint in the pipe. The condenser is of the most economical type in 
water consumption and is furnished with a full set of water distrib- 
utors, regulating, and controlling valves. It is also furnished with 
cast iron supports upon which the sections rest. 

OIL TRAP: One oil intercepting trap is on the discharge gas line of the 
compressor. Trap is furnished with cast iron wall brackets, gauge 
glasses, and automatic safety gauge cocks, It consists of wrought 
iron cylinder, with welded heads, and will be tested tight to a pres- 
sure of 500 pounds before being shipped. 


SCALE TRAP: Scale traps are furnished on suction pipes leading to the 


compressor, to prevent dirt from entering compressor cylinders. 

AMMONIA RECEIVER: The liquid ammonia receiver is arranged to receive 
liquid ammonia from the condenser. The receiver is fitted with cast 
iron wall brackets, floor stands, controlling valves, purge valves, 
gauge glasses, and automatic safety gauge cocks. Receiver is made 
of extra heavy wrought iron cylinder, with welded heads, and will be 
tested to a pressure of 500 pounds before shipment. 

AMMONIA GAUGES: There will be one set of ammonia gauges, consisting of 
a suction gauge and condenser gauge mounted on a marble gauge board, 
with additional separate expansion gauges mounted on each half of 
the freezing tank. Gauges are to be marked with plain lettering on 
the dials, signifying the purpose for which each gauge is to be used, 


These gauges will be of neat design. 


- 2 = 
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EXERCISE 17 


e-- SPECIFICATIONS --- 


IN GENERAL? 

All lumber used in the construction of this dwelling shall be of the 
best grade of yellow pine, except where otherwise specified. This lumber 
shall be free from large knots or other imperfections tending to impair 
its strength. All bricks shall be of the best quality red, good shape, 
and well burnt. These shall be laid in mortar composed of one part of 


Baltimore cement and two parts of white river sand. 


JOISTS: 
The floor joists shall be four inches by ten inches, and shall be 


spaced twenty inches from center to center. 


TRIMMERS: 

Trimmers around all openings shall be double mortised and tenoned 
together. All framing around smoke flues shall be so constructed that 
not less than six inches of solid brick work shall be between the inside 


of said smoke flues and the adjacent woodwork. 


GIRDERS, RAFTERS, ETC.: 
The girders, rafters, collar teams, lookouts, etc., shall be of the 
exact dimensions called for in the drawings attached hereto; and they 


shall be well spiked, 


SHEATHING: 

All sheathing shall be of yellow pine boards seven-eighths of an 
inch thick and not over ten inches wide. Every board must be nailed to 
every rafter with two or more galvanized nails. The sheathing on the foun 


dormer windows shall be the same as that of the main roof. 


SHINGLES: 
The main roof, the dormer roofs, the roofs and bases of all porches 


and bay windows shall be covered with the best cypress shingles five by 


bt (1) 


EXERCISE 18 


STATE OF VIRGINIA: 
In the Circuit Court of Richmond County, November 


Term, 1903. 


LEROY W. SANDERS, Plaintiff, 


Versus In Chancery. 


This cause came on to be heard at a term of this court 
held in and for the County of Richmond, at the courthouse 
in the city of Warsaw, the 28th day of November, 1903, be- 


fore his Honor, T. R. B. Wright, and a jury. 


APPEARANCES: 
Mr. Thomas Lansdale for the Plaintiff. 


Mr. Henry DeShields for the Defendant. 


C. Bugene Hallett, a juror, having been duly sworn as 
to his qualifications, upon being examined by Mr. Lansdale, 


testified as follows: 


Mr. Lansdale: 

Q. Mr. Hallett, are you related in any way to the 
defendant in this case? 

A. I am not. 


Q. Have you expressed or formed any opinions about 


the case? 
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EXERCISE 19 


89 


William H. Brown, called as a witness for the plain- 


tiff, was sworn and testified as follows: 


By Mr. Lansdale: 
cS) Q- What is your age, Mr. Brown? A. Forty-two years. 
Q- You reside in Salem, do you not? A. I do. 

Q. Are you acquainted with both the plaintiff and 
the defendant in this suit? A. I an. 

Q. Please state to the jury just what you saw and 
heard of the difficulty between the plaintiff anc the de- 
fendant on the 25th day of May, 1904. A. Well, I was at 
Salem that day. I was in Cameron's dry goods store when I 
heard some loud talking like there was a quarrel going on. 
I went out on the porch, and Mr. Sanders and Mr. Fairchild 
were in the street talking rather loud. I believe the 
fight was over-then. That was all that I saw. 

Q.- Did you hear what passed after the fight? A. 
Yes, I heard what they said to each other. 

Q- Did you hear Mr. Fairchild tell Mr. Sanders that 
he was a common rogue and that he had been convicted as 
such? A. No, I did not, but I heard from several people 
standing around that he did make-- 


THE COURT; You cannot tell what you heard others say. 
Just state what you yourself heard and saw. 
Witness: Well, the fact is I did not hear anything 


of that kind myself. It might have been said after I left. 


EXERCISE 20 


CROSS - EXAMINATION 


By Mr. Williams: 


Q. Mr. Dorland, have you ever had any dealings with 


Harry Travers that were not satisfactory? 


A. No, sir; I never have. 

Q. Did you ever know him to do a dishonest act? 

A. I never did in my life. 

Q. From what you have known of Mr. Travers by work- 
ing side by side with him for six years, do you believe he 
intended to keep that money of the National Storage Com- 
pany for his personal use? 

Objected to by the attorney for the Commonwealth on 

the ground that the defense is seeking to draw out an 

opinion from the witness that is not competent evi- 
dence, that the opinion of the witness as to the de- 
fendant's intention is improper and inadmissible. 
Objection sustained; exception taken by the de- 
fense. 
By Mr. Williams: 

Q. Well, £ will ask you another question; Did Mr. 
Travers ever at any time tell you that he had eighty dol- 
lars of the vompany's money in his possession? 

A. Yes, he did, and I asked him how he happened to 
have it. 


Q. Was this before he was arrested? 


§ 48 TYPEWRITING 31 


LESSON 2 

7. Law Work.—The paper for law work is 8 inches by 
13 inches, a margin of 1} or 14 inches being ruled off on the left 
of the writing space by a double red line and a margin of about 
; inch on the right by a single red line. Such paper must be 
placed in the typewriter perfectly straight, and the stops 
on the machine should be set so that the writing cannot 
run over the marginal lines. The writing should not com- 
mence too close to the top of the page, as space is required 
for binding. The last line should not be nearer the bottom 
of the sheet than ? inch. 

Black record ribbons are the best for law work. 

Legal documents give excellent opportunity for tasteful 
arrangement. They are usually double-spaced, but in argu- 
ments and briefs it is a good plan to single-space quotations 
and citations. 

Introductory phrases such as “ This deed,” ‘“‘ Now therefore 
this instrument witnesseth,” ‘To have and to hold,” etc. 
may be written in capital letters with advantage. A small 
amount of red ruling sometimes improves the appearance of 
a legal paper, although many lawyers prefer plain work. 

In law work, it is the custom to spell names, dates, and 
amounts in full, in order that there may be no chance of mis- 
construction. The signature lines should always be made ona 
law document, as they indicate where and how many names are 
to be signed. The lines are best made with the underscore. 

Carbon copies are usually made of law papers. The 
ribbon copy is used as the original, although carbon copies 
have been decided to be valid. 

Law documents should always be backed in such a way as 
to show their nature without unfolding. On a contract, the 
word “‘with” is used between the names of parties; on a 
deed or assignment, “to.” 

Exercises 21 to 32 should be carefully studied and thor- 
oughly practiced. They should be considered not only as 
typewriting exercises, but as law forms with which a stenog- 
rapher should be perfectly familiar. 
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EXERCISE @1 


State of Indiana ) ; 
: ss. Before the Coroner of Marion County. 
County of Marion ) 


INQUEST ON THE BODY 
Or 
WILLIAM FELTON 


The following is a transcript of the testimony taken be- 
fore Coroner Randolph Patterson, and a jury, on the body of 
the above-named person, at 142 Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 


Indiana, February 16, 1904, at 10 o'clock, p.m. 


Official Reporter. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, to wit; 


In the County Court of Carroll County, July Term, 1904, 


HUSA DRE RHO SO aI s 

WILLIAM T. SNEAD : 
advs. : Motion for a New Trial 

THE STATE : 

SA Robo anhonnunnn. 


And now comes the defendant, after verdict and before 
judgment, and moves the Court to set aside the verdict of the 
jury in said cause and to grant a new trial, because: 

First; the Court erred in admitting to the jury improper 
evidence offered by the plaintiff, to which the defendant ob- 
jected at the time. 


Secondly; the verdict of the jury is against the law and 
evidence of the case and against the instructions of the 


Court. 


EXERCISE 22 
THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


ene Sha Che es Sheree) sla) seks le eh sibs eerie Sock ne 


William K. Connellee, Plaintiff 


; At Law 
vs. No. 826 


Richmond and Reading Railway Company, 


Suit for Damage. 
Defendant 


Pelee aoe Te frta tig Drier Colt Agrea: tate our 


TO THE HONORABLE JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
Now comes the plaintiff in the above-entitled action and represents 


to the Court that he is a citizen of the state of New TES 5 Me UC eieleieiieee a 


Commonwealth (0) be Me LS vsuO Upreed 


WAYNE COUNTY, SS. SUPERIOR COURT 


To the Honorable, the Justices of the Superior Court: 

John J. Hall, a deputy Commissioner of the Revenue for the aforesaid 
county of Wayne, respectfully represents to the court that on the 18th day 
of September, A. D. 1904, while in the discharge of his duties as said 


deputy Commissioner of the Revenue, CASS OS Tin SOOCOO OIG CHNG DOOUD OCA D HOGA: 
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EXERCISE 23 
COMMONWEALTH OF uABEACHN PESTS) 


3s. Municipal Court of the City of Boston. 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK ....--- Rtayelatet) 


Walter D. Bevis 
vs. : Defendant's Answer 
Zachariah Neale 

And now comes the defendant in the above-entitled action and denies 
each and every allegation and item of the plaintiff's declaration. 

And the defendant answers and says that his failure to perform his 
part of the contract attached to the plaintiff's declaration was wholly 
and entirely on account of the plaintiff's failure to comply with certain 
requirements of the said contract, to wit: 

The plaintiff was required by said contract to furnish all lumber 
for the dwelling to be constructed by the defendant and to have said lun- 
ber on the premises on the 25th day of May, 1903; this the defendant says 
the plaintiff failed to do and did not deliver said lumber on the prem- 
ises until the llth day of June, 1903, whereby the defendant was not only 
delayed in receiving the necessary material for said dwelling but was 
hindered in arranging for the employment of his workmen. 

And the defendant answers further and says that a certain portion 
of said lumber, when finally delivered by the plaintiff, was in such con- 
a@ition that it was impossible to proceed with the proper construction of 
the framework of the dwelling; that the plaintiff was repeatedly requested 
to deliver on the premises eighteen joists, and one thousand feet of pine 
sheathing to take the place of the inferior lumber; which the plaintiff 
wholly failed to do, so that the defendant was finally compelled to use 
the inferior material against his judgment, to the detriment of the dwel- 
ling, and to his own great damage .--ereeeereeeeeeers OPO A OS 

The Defendant, 


By his Attorney. 
34 


EXERCISH 24 


BROWNELL AND COMPANY  ) 
) In the Circuit Court of the Eighth 
VS. ) Judicial Circuit of Florida, for 
gu” hs) Washington County, suit pending. 
LOREN J. COCKERELL ) 
By virtue of a commission issued out of the Circuit 
Court of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of Florida for Washing- 
ton county addressed to any Notary Public of the state of 


Nebraska and to me delivered, commanding me to take the dep- 


ositions of Louis i. Newman and Patrick J. Simpson, to be 


used as evidence in said cause, I, James J. Gillions, a No- 


tary Public in and for the county of Lincoln and state of 
Nebraska, have caused said witnesses to appear before me and 
duly swore each of them true answers to make to the interrog- 
atories and cross-interrogatories hereto attached. 


After being so sworn the witnesses depose and say: 


State of Michigan ) 

$ 886 
County of Madison ) 
I, Ethelbert E. Burgess, a Notary Public in and for the 


county and state aforesaid, do hereby certify that the fore- 


going depositions of Thomas Brown and Lucy Brown, the wit- 


nesses before named, were taken before me, said witnesses and 


each of them first being by me duly sworn, as prescribed in 


the annexed commission, and were by me reduced to writing and 


read over to said witnesses, and that each of said witnesses 
subscribed his or her said deposition in my presence on the 
7th day of July, A. D. 1903. 


this the 7th day of 


Witness my hand and seal of office, 


1905. 


July, 


EXERCISE 25 


STATE OF Pri nSYLVANIA 


COUNTY OF LACKAWANNA 


BE IT REMEMBERED, that on this 12th day of April, A. D. 


1904, before me, Lewis G. Thurlow, a Notary Public for the 
county and state aforesaid, personally came Charles H. Rob- 
ertson, and acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be his 
act and deed, and desired that the same might be recorded as 
such. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and of- 


ficial seal, this 12th day of April, A. D. 1904. 


were wm eeweee ee ee He ee He ee ke Xe ee -- ef ee = 


mon, of Scranton, Pa., acknowledge myself to be indebted to 
Frederick G. Bennett, of Philadelphia, Pa., in the sum of 
SEVENTY-EIGHT DOLLARS AND SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS ($78.75), with 
interest from this date; and for the security of said sum I 
do hereby mortgage and sell and assign to the said Frederick 
G. Bennett all my personal property of every description sit- 


uate, lying, and being in the Linden Hotel, on Linden Street, 


Scranton, Pa. And I hereby authorize and empower the said 
Frederick G. Bennett to take possession of said property and 
effects, he to sell the same, and appropriate the proceeds 
to the payment of said debt and interest. 

Witness my hand and seal, this the 18th day of April, 
A. D. 1904, 


|| COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND 


EXERCISE 26 


STATE OF VIRGINIA 


To the constable of Lottsburg district, or to the next 
constable of said county most convenient, Greetin far 

Whereas, Frederick L. Perine on the 2d day of December, 
A. D. 1903, obtained judgment before me, the subscriber, a 
Justice of the Peace in and for paidicourty, against M. W. 
Beatley for a debt of seventy-five dollars, as well as costs 
in that behalf expended and indorsed on this writ; these are 
therefore to command you to levy the said debt and interest 
thereon, with the costs, and the costs of this execution, of 
the goods and chattels of the defendant by distress and sale 
thereof according to law, returning the overplus, if any, to 
the defendant. 

And how you have acted in the premises, return to me on 
the lst day of March, A. D. 1904, together with this precept. 

Witness my hand and seal this 15th day of February, 
A. D. 1904. 


EXERCISE 28 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, that we, Andrew Baker, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, as principal, end James J. Jenkins, 
of the same city and state, as surety, are held and firmly 
bound unto Jeremiah P. Hamilton, of Springfield, Missouri, 


in the sum of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS ($1000) to be paid to 


the said Jeremiah P. Hamilton, his executors, administrators, 
and assigns; to which payment well and truly to be made, we 
do bind ourselves, jointly and seyerally, our heirs, execu- 
tors, and administrators, firmly by these presents. Sealed 
with our seals, and dated this the 20th day of September, 

A. D. 1904. 


NOW, THE CONDITION OF THIS OBLIGATION IS SUCH that if 


the said Andrew Baker shall duly perform and observe all the 
stipulations and agreements contained in a certain contract 
in writing, dated the 18th day of September, A. D. 1904, 


made between the said Andrew Baker, of the one part, and the 


said Jeremiah P. Hamilton, of the other part, for the erec- 


tion of a certain dwelling on the land of the said Jeremiah 


P. Hamilton, in the county of Jefferson and state of Mis- 


souri, as by reference to said contract will more fully and 
at large appear, which on the part of the said Andrew Baker 
is to be performed and to be observed, and so that no for- 
bearance on the part of the said Jeremiah P. Hamilton to said 


principal, or alteration of said recited contract, shall in’ 


any way release the said surety, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators from liability hereunder; then, this obliga- 
tion to be void, otherwise to be and remain in full force 


and virtue. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands and 


seals this the 20th day of September, A. D. 1904, 


Signed, sealed, and de- 
livered in the presence 


: (SEAL) 
of ) 

) 

) 


EXERCISE 27 


EDWARD K. BANNING VS. THOMAS J. MITCHELL, 
In the Superior Court of Baltimore City. 
State of Maryland ) 


eS as 
County of Baltimore ’) 


I, Leroy L. Leland, a Commissioner residing in Baltimore 
City and duly appointed by the governor of the state of Mary- 
land, and qualified to take acknowledgments of deeds and ad- 
minister oaths in the said state of Maryland, do hereby cer- 
| tity that on this 20th day of May, A. D. 1904, personally ap- 
peared before me Edward K. Banning, and made oath in due form 
of law that there is justly due and owing by Thomas J. Mit- 
chell, the defendant in said case, to the plaintiff on the 


annexed account for goods sold, the sum of FIVE HUNDRED AND 


THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($535.50) over and above 
all discounts, to the best of his knowledge and belief; that 
he believes the said goods, wares, merchandise, effects, and 
chattels charged in the annexed account were bona fide deliv- 
ered, as charged; that he has not, nor any person for him to 
his knowledge and belief, received any payment or satisfac- 
tion for articles charged, nor has he received any security 
for the same; and that the amount of FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
|| FIVE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS charged and claimed is justly 


due according to the best of his knowledge and belief. And 


at the same time also personally appeared Edward Atkinson, 
clerk of Edward K. Banning, and made oath in due form of | 
that the goods, wares, merchandise, effects, and chattels 
charged in the annexed account were sold and delivered, as 


charged, to the said Thomas J. Mitchell, and at the price 
therein charged, and that the said Thomas J. Mitchell assumed 


to pay for the same. 


22C-125C-274B-I L T 233 § 48 
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EXERCISE 29 


THIS DEED, made this the 17th day of June, A. D. 1904, 


between James M. Booth, of Paducah, Kentucky, of the first 
part, and Cyrus K. Lorrimer, of Canton, Ohio, party of the 
second part, Witnesseth: 

That the gaia party of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 


($850,00), lawful money of the United States of America, to 


him in hand paid by the said party of the second part, at or 


oefore the ensealing and delivery of these presents, the re- 
ceipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, has remised, released, 
and quitciaimed, and by these presents does remise, release, 
and quitclaim unto the said party of the second part, and to 
his heirs and assigns forever all that certain tract or pare 
cel of land lying in Madison county, Ohio, known as the Can- 
non farm and described more fully in the map attached hereto 
and to be recorded as a part of this deed, said farm contain- 
ing FIFTY-TWO ACRES, be the same more or less. Together with 


all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurte- 


nances thereto belonging or in anywise appertaining, and the 
reversion and reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, 
issues, and profits thereof. And also all the estate, right, 
title, interest, property, possession, claim, and demand 


whatsoever, as well in law as in equity of said party of the 


first part, of, in, or to above-described premises, and every 


part and parcel thereof, with the appurtenances, TO HAVE AND 


TO HOLD all and singular the above-mentioned and described 
premises, tozether with the appurtenances, unto the said par- 
ty of the second part, and his heirs and assigns forever. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said party of the first part 
has hereunto set his hand and seal the day and year first 


above written, 


a 


39 


EXERCISE 30 


I, Andrew M. Jones, of the county of Marion and state 
of Indiana, being of sound and disposing mind and memory, do 
make, publish, and declare this to be my last will and tes- 
tament, hereby revoking any and all former wills by me at any 
time heretofore made: 

FIRST: I bequeath to my wife Mary E. Jones all the fix- 
tures, prints, books, plate, linen, china, provisions, house- 
hold goods, furniture, Shatteds: and effects which shall at 
my death be in, upon, or about my dwelling house and premises 
in the county and state aforesaid. 

SECONDLY: I also give and bequeath to my wife Mary E. 


Jones the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, to be paid to her 


within one month after my death. 

THIRDLY: I give and bequeath to my son Clifford N. 
Jones the sum of Five Hundred Dollars; to my son Howard L. 
Jones the sum of One Thousand Dollars; and to my daughter 
Alice H. Jones the sum of One Thousand Dollars. 

FIFTHLY: All the rest, residue, and remainder of my 
estate, real, personal, and mixed, I give, devise, and be- 
queath to my son Clifford N. Jones, his heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, absolutely and forever. 

I make, constitute, and appoint my sons Clifford N. 
Jones and Howard L. Jones to be the executors of this, my 
last will and testament. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name 
and affixed my seal this the 18th day of December, A. D. 
1904. 


(Seal) 


EXERCISE 82 


1840: Peters vs. Fleming, 6M. & W., 42. 
Schooling is necessary according to the station in life } 
one is required to fill. The real question 1s whether or 
not the contract is for such as a person in the minor’s sta- | 


tion and rank in life would require. A minor may make con- 


tracts for necessary education. 


1847: Tupper vs. Caldwell, 12 Met. (Mass.), 559. 


' Dewey, J. WHAT EXPENDITURES ARE EMBRACED IN THE TERM 
NECESSARTES? “In Co. Lit. 172-a it is said -- %an infant 
may bind himself to pay for his meat, drink, apparel, neces- 
sary physic, and such other necessaries, and likewise for 
his good teaching or instruction, whereby he may profit him- 
self afterward, x x x x.’ The wants to be supplied, however, 
are personal; either those necessary for the proper cultiva- 
tion of the mind, as instruction suitable and requisite to 
the useful development of the intellectual powers, and qual- 
ifying the individual to engage in business when he shall ar- 
rive at the age of manhood." 


1851: Raymond vs. Loyl, 10 Barb. (N. Y. ), 483. 

The Judge says he hopes "it will never be decided that 
sending to a common school, at a suitable season, and to a 
| reasonable extent, is not necessary in this country." 

It is customary in statutes relating to articles of ap- 
prenticeship of minors to learn trades, to require that there 
shall be a stipulation in them providing for the furnishing 
of education, and there is a line of authorities (they need 
not be quoted here) declaring that the articles are void if 
|| Such a provision is not made. 


It may make a difference whether the child is emanci- 


pated by his parents or not, but it is not necessary that 
there shall be a formal emancipation, or that it shall be 
evidenced by writing. If a minor is allowed to receive his 


own wages, it is evidence of emancipation. 


(6) 
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EXERCISE 


CO. 
Abstract MMONWEALTH OF MASS, 


Municipal Court 
of of the City of Boston 


the Titie of 


Walter D. Bevis 


TRADERS REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
: vs. 
to 


Z i 
Lot 10, Block 2 achariah Neale 


Tenth Ward, Scranton, Pa, 


Defendant's Answer 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT 


OF WESTMINISTER COUNTY, INDIANA 
To 


rus K, Lorri 
Cyrus orrimer McDonald 


VSe 


Filed June 20, 1904, Burnside 


DISTRICT COURT 
Marion County, Indiana 
No. 1846 
George Allison 
COURT OF APPEALS 


vs. 


Edwin Newsom, et al, Lincoln vs. Brown 


REFEREE’S SALE ARGUMENT OF PLAINTIFF 
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7. Preparing Copy for Printers.—As stenographers 
are nowadays frequently called on to write or copy matter 
that is to be set up in type, it is important to understand 
some of the marks used in preparing copy for the printer. 
Some of these marks are similar to the marks used in proof 
reading, which stenographers will do well to understand. 

If it is desired to restore some matter that has been crossed 
out by mistake, put a line of dots (....) under the matter 
and write the word stet (which means “Let it stand’’) in the 
margin. See Fig. 6a. Tr. or trans. written in the margin 
means that certain marked words in the line should be 
transposed. Another method of indicating a transposition 
is to number the words 1, 2, 3, etc. in the new order in which 
they are to come and then to write tr. or trans. in the 
margin. 

Abbreviations should not be used unless it is desired to 
have them in the proof. If the copy reads U. S., the com- 
positor cannot be expected to set the words United States; 
from the days of his apprenticeship he is taught to “follow 
copy.” If an abbreviation has been inadvertently used, a 
ring around it will indicate to the compositor (printers that 
set type are known as compositors) that the word is to be 
set in full. 

If a capital letter is used and the writer then decides that 
a lower-case letter would be better, a diagonal line should 
be drawn through the capital. See the fifth line of Fig. 6a. 
If a capital is to be set where a small letter has been used, 
put three lines (<==) under the letter. See the fourth 
line of Fig. 6a. 

A single line placed under a letter, word, or words, means 
that Italic type should be used; two lines (——=), that sMALL 
CAPITALS should be used; three lines (===), that REGULAR, 
or LARGE,CAPITALS should be used; and four lines (===), 


that ITALIC CAPITALS are to be used. A single waved 
line ( ) means that black-faced type should be used; 
three straight lines and a waved line (SSq) that BLACK- 
FACED CAPITALS should be used. See the fourth line 
of Fig. 6a. . 


a 
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To make doubly sure, the correct line indication may be 
made and then [ital], [b. f.], etc., written in the margin. 

It is not well to be too liberal in capitalizing, italicizing, 
and using black-faced type. Even in advertisements, the 
language used should be forcible enough to require only a 
limited amount of this mechanical emphasis. 

The printer will always start a new paragraph if the sign 4] 
is put before a word. If, instead of starting a new paragraph, 
it is desired merely to have the paragraph mark set there, 
after the old style in printing, write a marginal note to that 
effect: 

If a new paragraph has been begun and it is desired to have 
no paragraph, write No 4] near the first word or indicate by 
a line that the matter is to be “run in.’’ See how the third 
and fourth lines of Fig. 6a are marked. 

Printers can set type from copy that contains many 
changes and interlineations, but as it is expensive to take up 
their time with complicated copy, it is common practice to 
have ‘clean copy” made of manuscript before sending it 
to the printer. Hence the stenographer will be called on to 
make many of the indicated changes, such as starting new 
paragraphs, restoring crossed-out matter, changing a lower- 
case letter to a capital, etc. But many of the changes and 
indications cannot be made on the typewriter and must be 
written in the copy after the typewriting is completed. ane 
waved line, for example, cannot be written on the machine, 
and it is important to see that all indications and notes to 
the printer appear in the completed typewritten manuscript 
so that the author or editor will not have to go over the 
work again. 

Manuscript for printers should be sent flat or folded— 
never rolled. The sheets should not be fastened together. 
It is a good idea to put a ring around the sheet number, so 
that it may not be mistaken for matter that is to be set up. 
As a general rule, matter in any margin with a ring around it 
will be construed as a note or direction and not as copy to 
be set, so whenever anything is not “copy,” it is well to 
ring it. 
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When extra sheets are inserted after the original copy has 
been written and numbered, these extra sheets must also be 
numbered. If it is impracticable to renumber the entire 
manuscript, the inserted sheets should receive the numbers 
of the preceding sheets, with the addition of letters in regular 
alphabetical order. For example, if three sheets are inserted 
between sheets 10 and 11, the original page 10 should be 
renumbered 10a, and the inserted sheets numbered 10b, 10c, 
and 10d. It is also well in such a case to add a note like 
this: [Compositor: Sheets 10b, 10c, and 10d follow here.) 
If it becomes necessary to cancel two sheets between 10 and 13, 
write on top of sheet 10 [Sheet 13 follows here; sheets 11 and 12 
killed.) ‘‘ Killed” in the printing world means ‘“‘eliminated”’ 
or “not to be used.”” The word folio is often used instead of 
sheet. 

As a rule, it is not well to put additions on thé back of a 
sheet, for they are likely to be overlooked. If an addition 
is ever written on the back, be sure to add a note reading 
[See over] or [Insert here copy on back]. It is better, however, 
to write the added matter on a slip, paste it to the edge of 
the original sheet and show by an asterisk or caret where it 
is to be inserted. Then fold the slip face down on the original 
sheet. 

Copy for printers should be written double-spaced, with a 
good margin for notes and directions to compositor. Com- 
plicated copy may often be cut apart and pasted on new 
sheets and much laborious copying saved. Cancelation is 
not objectionable, if it is clear where the cancelation begins 
and ends. Where something is crossed out of the middle of 
a sentence, and the remaining matter is divided into two 
sentences be sure to put a punctuation mark at the end of 
the first part of the remaining matter and three underscores 
under the first letter of the following word. If all but one 
word of a line is to be canceled, better cancel that and 
write the word at the beginning of the next line; standing 
alone, a single word is likely to be overiooked by the printer. 

When a paragraph is to be set in smaller type it is well to 
draw a vertical line in the left margin down the full length ot 
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a high-grade, high-land coffee at a price just 
a Httle higher than that of ordinary coffee. 
“Costs a Little More but It’s Better.” 

Makes rich, brown, fragrant coffee lacking in 
bitterness and with a delicate flavor all its own. 
Goes further than ordinary coffee. Economical 
in the end. Shipped from the plantations in 
the hull so that no odors may be absorbed. 
Roasted in our own roasting plant by a process 
that keeps the aroma in the berry. 

Packed only in 1-pound, air-tight, square, 
screw-top tin cans. Accept no substitute. 


Sample can free. 
Fic. 65 


This shows how the copy on the sheet reproduced in 
Fig 6a appears when set up by the printer. Com- 
pare the two exhibits 
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the matter to go in the smaller type and to mark in the 
margin the size of the type desired. 

If there is anything unusual in the copy, such as dialect 
spelling, it is a good idea to put [Follow copy] in the margin. 

In preparing copy for anything to be printed in red and 
black, the copy will be much clearer to the printer if the 
portions to be printed in red are written with the red type- 
writer ribbon. 

A comparison of Fig. 6b with 6a will show just how printers 
carry out some of the directions here explained. Fig. 6b was 
set up from the copy given in Fig. 6a. 


TYPEWRITING 


(PART 4) 


CIVIL SERVICE WORK 


GENERAL REMARKS 


1. In the civil service examination, ample time is allowed 
for the required work if one has prepared thoroughly and 
applies himself diligently during the examination hours. 

Too much stress cannot be put on the fact that accuracy 
and neatness are the most important points and are given a 
higher rating than speed. The reports of the Civil Service 
Commission show that a large percentage of competitors 
either fail wholly on the examination or are unable to attain 
a satisfactory percentage through haste and carelessness, both 
in reading the directions and in writing the exercises. It 
should be remembered that the examination of the papers 
is made by persons who have had no opportunity to observe 
the competitor that made them nor of knowing that he is 
capable of doing neat, rapid work. The ratings are made 
entirely on the appearance of the examination papers; if they 
are slovenly and inaccurate they will be rated accordingly, 
no matter how proficient the competitor may be. 

The time to cultivate accuracy, neatness, and speed is 
before the examination, for, unless some gross injustice is 
done, no application for a reexamination will be considered 
Of course, a person that fails to pass in an examination may, 
upon filing a new application in due time, enter the next 
examination. 

COPYRIGHTER BY INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
§ 49 
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As all competitors are required to furnish their own type- 
writers, it is best to use in practice the machine that will be 
taken to the examination, or one of a similar make. Any 
kind of a typewriter may be used. 

As the civil service examiners are not confined to any par- 
ticular form of tests and are likely to vary the exercises from 
time to time, it is well to practice a variety of exercises and 
be prepared for anything that may come. In the most recent 
examinations not all of the tests described in this Section were 
given, but it is not improbable that all the tests may be 
included in future examinations. .The exercises given here 
should be copied until they can be written neatly, accurately, 
and with confidence. They are thorough, all-around tests of 
a typewriter operator’s ability, and if practiced faithfully 
there need be no fear of failure in an examination. 


SPECIAL DIRECTIONS 


2. The correct position of the hands is the foundation of 
method in typewriting. They should not be lifted from the 
keyboard any more than is absolutely necessary; the fingers 
should do the reaching and striking. During a pause, the 
fingers should rest lightly on the keys. Drill will overcome 
the awkwardness of the third and little fingers and make 
them capable of doing almost as much as the two stronger 
ones. Strike the space bar with the right thumb. When 
using a shift-key machine, operate the shift key with the left 
little finger. A smooth, light touch is the secret of speedy 
typewriting, and is best secured, not by the movement of the 
arm, but by the action of the wrist and tue fingers. Sit erect 
directly in front of the machine, having the chair so adjusted 
that the elbows will be on a level with the highest part of 
the keyboard. 

The most common fault of typewriter operators is that of 
pounding the keys. If the all-finger method is employed, 
the hands kept close to the keys, and the finger action used, 
this fault is avoided and the paper is not disfigured by heavily 
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struck keys. Punctuation marks especially should be struck 
lightly, for their faces are small and cut the paper more 
easily than the letters. 

Do not divide small amounts expressed in figures by carry- 
ing part of an amount over to another line. All whole 
numbers should be separated by commas into periods of 
three figures each; in dates, however, the comma should be 
omitted. No space should be placed after the comma when 
it separates figures. 

in reading matter, put one space after the comma, semi- 
colon, or colon; when a capital follows a colon, two spaces 
may be used. Put two spaces after a period when it ends a 
sentence, but only one space when the period is used between 
a combination of two letters such as M. D., C. E., etc. 

Use the small 1 (not capital I) to express one, and the 
capital O for the cipher, if the machine has no cipher. 

Address official and prominent men as Honorable if their 
public services entitle them to it. Where the person addressed 
has a title, be sure to use it. Governmental correspondence is 
rather formal, the usual salutation being Sir and the closing 
phrase Respectfully yours or Respectfully submitted. The sal- 
utations Dear Sirand My dear Sir are, however, commonly used. 

Underline the names of magazines and newspapers or write 
them entirely in capitals. In quoted matter, quote the 
beginning of each paragraph and the end of the last. 

Spell out indefinite sums; as thirty or forty millions. 

A. M., P. M., D. D., etc., and similar abbreviations, should 
not be run over in a line by themselves at the end of a para- 
graph, nor should they be divided at the end of a line. 

The hyphen should be used in twenty-five, forty-two, etc. 

Write 1519 First Street, Northwest; half-past two, half- 
yearly payments. 

Do not begin a sentence with figures. 

Do not divide a word so that a single letter will be left at 
the end of the next line, and do not carry a syllable over to 
a new line unless it contains at least three letters. Do not 
divide a word pronounced as one syllable; as, changed, 
drowned, etc. 
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There is no excuse for dirty type. Never try to correct 
figures by striking others over them, using the letter X to 
cross out errors spoils the appearance of any typewriting. 
When obliged to make erasures, make them neatly; it is 
possible to make corrections so that they are hardly noticeable. 

Abbreviate and enclose in parentheses the names of states 
when the names of towns are used as adjectives; thus, the 
Chicago (Ill.) council, a Lowell (Mass.) citizen. 

Corrections on carbon copies may be made in the right 
color if a small piece of carbon paper is placed or held between 
the ribbon and the paper when the correction is made. 

The illustration of Fig. 1 gives an idea of how lines and 
borders are made on the typewriter. If the space bar of the 
typewriter is held down, the carriage will not move, and by 
rolling the paper and striking the colon or some other char- 
acter,a straight, vertical line will be made. The ribbon on 
some machines will not move if the carriage remains sta- 
tionary; in such cases, if the ink is light after several impres- 
sions, turn the ribbon spool a little with the hand. 

Do not let the typewriting extend too far to the right 
edge of the paper. The right margin cannot be as regular 
as the left, but it should not be too ragged. 

Where the typewriting is in columns, as in tabulating, 
always have at least one space between the vertical lines and 
the nearest figure or character. If the vertical border at the 
left edge of the paper is at 0, it is well, when filling in the 
statistics, to set the marginal stop at 2 in order not to bring 
the carriage back too far when starting new lines. 

As a rule, abbreviations are not in good taste. Do not 
abbreviate the name of a city in dating a letter, nor instant, 
ultimo, received, company, agent, president, etc. in the body 
of a letter. Write all short names of states in full if there 
is room. 

Do not put a period after th, st, or d unless they end sen- 
tences; nd and rd after figures have been superseded by d, 
as 2d, 3d. Use th or d only when the month (or a word 
standing for it, like instant or proximo) follows; do not use 
them when the year fcllows; let it be January 15, 1910. 


Period, close detted line 

Period and space bar, open dotted line 
Colon, double dotted line 

Colon and Capital O 


Colon and capital X 
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In copying tabular forms and closely written matter of 
any kind, it is well to place a rule or some kind of line 
marker on the copy, slipping it down as each line is written. 
This will prevent the omission or duplication of a line. 

Strike the hyphen twice to make a dash. It is superfluous 
to put a comma before or after a dash. Follow Gentlemen 
and Dear Sir in the salutations of letters by a colon; the 
hyphen after the colon is now generally omitted. In writing 
My dear Sir, do not capitalize dear. In writing Dear Sir, 
capitalize both words. ; 

A little calculation will always enable one to center head- 
ings. Count the number of letters and spaces in the heading 
and subtract this from the length of the scale or from the 
width of the typewriting if the full scale is not used; divide 
this by 2 and the result will be the number of spaces from the 
left margin of the typewriting at which the first letter should 
be struck. 

If spaces are used between letters of a word to lengthen a 
line, three spaces should be allowed between each word of 
the line. 

When amounts of dollars are given without cents following, 
do not use the decimal point after the dollars. For instance, 
write five hundred dollars $500; the decimal point properly 
belongs with cents, not with dollars. 

Punctuation marks at the end of headings, display lines, 
etc. may be omitted where they are not necessary to 
clearness. 


PLAIN COPYING 


3. Exercises 1, 2, and 3 are good examples of the work 
in federal offices. They are known in civil service examina- 
tions as plain copying, and competitors are required to 
reproduce a test exercise in every detail. Make exact copies 
of these three exercises; do not try to make changes or 
improvements. Where words are abbreviated, abbreviate 
them in your copy. The spacing, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, etc. should correspond in every particular with that of 
the exercises. 
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Do not be satisfied with writing each exercise once. Only 
by persistent practice can you hope to become both speedy 
and accurate. Government work deals largely with statistics 
and reports, and in the examinations much stress is placed on 
the ability to perform this class of work faultlessly and quickly. 

The following scale of grades will show how the civil 
service examiners grade plain copying work: 

From 100 

DeEpucT 

Pee orreacneerrorsin spellingirya-ier flier aie icleiolun = 5 
2. For each word or figure omitted, repeated, or improperly 
inserted: Provided, that a deduction of 10 shall be 
made for two or more consecutive words, if the words 
do not constitute more than one printed line of the 
copy; that a deduction of 15 shall be made for more 
than one line, but not to exceed one and one-half 
printed lines; that a deduction of 20 shall be made for 
two printed lines or more than one and one-half lines; 

and that a proportionate deduction shall be made for a 

greater number of printed lines: Provided, further, 

that if the copying exercise shall consist of less than 

five printed lines the charge for the omission of one or 

more printed lines shall be double.................. 
For each word inserted or added................-.-4-. 
For each word or figure substituted................... 
BoreacmatranspOsiiOn irene aici oer alr 
For each abbreviation not in the copy.............---. 
For each failure to capitalize according to copy......... 
For each failure to punctuate according to copy........ 
For each failure to paragraph according to copy.......-. 
For irregularity in left-hand MUNA, san chocoouedeIo Gee 
For misdivision of a word at the end of a line.......... 
For each omission or improper use of the hyphen in 

dividing a word at the end of a line..........-..---. 1 
For failure to indent as in copy (only one charge to be 

made in the exercise). ........-+-2 +e esse tse eee 5 
14. For each variation from the printed copy in the use of 

parentheses, brackets, or the ny, pene. aerial e 5 
15. For each word altered, interlined, or canceled, for each 

blot, and for each minor erasure, if not neat: Provided, 

that not more than 5 shall be charged for one interline- 

ation or cancelation or for blots.....-.+-++-+++++0+> 1 
(Ge Porcionine NAME: op vel Sey et ete ee 5 
17. For misplacement, want of neatness, €tC..-..----++-- +5 3 to 5 
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EXERCISE 1 


Washington, D. C., August 28, 1902. 


Hon. John C. Franklin, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 


I have the honor to state, in answer to your inquiry of December 30, 
that leaves of absence are granted to railway postal clerks who receive 
injuries in railway accidents while on duty which incapacitate them tem- 
porarily or permanently for service. These leaves cover a period of one 
year, unless the injured recover and return to duty before the expiration 
of that period. If the disability extends beyond a year, the Department 
is compelled, under existing laws, to retire the clerk from the service. 


This regulation is a good one, but it does not meet the emergency 
fully and fairly. It does not do full justice to those so badly injured 
as to be unable to resume duty at the expiration of the year limit or who 
may never be able to perform the labor necessary to support themselves 
and families. 


This office believes that the Department and Congress should not 
lose sight of the fact that the condition of the family of a clerk so 
badly injured as to be unable to contribute to its support permanently 
is, if anything, more deplorable than that of one instantly killed, be- 
cause in the former case the family must not only support itself, but 
must provide the necessities, such as food, clothes, medicine, and medi- 
cal attendance, for the disabled head. 


It is respectfully recommended that some provision be made for the 
special employment of clerks who have been permanently disabled in raile 
way accidents. 


Very respectfully, 


Postmaster-General. 


EXERCISE 2 
TO THE HONORABLE JOHN J. READ, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES LIGHT- 
HOUSE BOARD, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


The undersigned Commissioners appointed by you to inquire into 
the needs of a new lighthouse at Piney Point, on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac River, beg leave to submit the following report: 

That on the twenty-third and twenty-fourth days of March, 1903, 
we made a thorough investigation of the present structure at said 
Piney Point, Maryland, taking soundings of the river, and interview- 
ing pilots, sailors, and other persons familiar with the action of 
the river and the winds upon this lighthouse: 

That we find the present structure ample for all existing re- 
quirements and, so far as we can ascertain, in as good condition as 
when it was erected. 


Respectfully submitted April 10, 1903. 


Commissioners. 


EXERCISE 3 


MR. SULZER. The letter-carriers are obliged to carry and distribute the 
mail so many times a day on their respective routes, according to sched- 
ule; and if there are not enough men to do it in eight hours, then the 
letter-carrier must work on and on until the mail is delivered, according 
to schedule, no matter if it takes ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, or 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 


MR. TALBERT. JI ask the gentleman if they do not get extra pay for this 
extra time they work, so that they get pay for all the work they do over 
eight hours -- these hard-worked people who never resign and hardly ever 
die. 


MR. SULZER. I know my friend from South Carolina is in favor of economi- 
cal government. : 


MR. TALBERT. I want to do what is right. 


MR. SULZER. We know the gentleman does not want to spend a dollar of the 
people's money unless it is absolutely necessary. I agree with him in 
that. Because he stands for that principle of government, I commend hin, 
not alone to his constituency, but to the country. I want to convince 
him, however, as I believe I have convinced many members of this House, 
that if there are any employes of this Government who work hard, who work 
faithfully, who are compelled to toil diligently day in and day out, who 
are honest and industrious at all times and who, in my judgment, are the 
poorest paid, take it all in all, in the employ of the Government -- they 
are the letter-carriers; and I trust the gentleman from South Carolina, 
in his magnanimity and love of justice, will not raise a point of order 
against this amendment. 


-- CONGRESSIONAL RECORD -- 
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§ 49 TYPEWRITING 11 


CLEAN COPYING FROM ROUGH DRAFTS 


4, Exercises 4, 5, and 6 are known as rough drafts, 
and every government typewriter operator is required to be 
able to make clean copies of interlined and corrected manu- 
scripts. Examples-are given of both pen-written and 
typewritten rough drafts. 

In these three exercises, instead of following the copy 
strictly, as in the plain copying work, you are to correct all 
errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, 
write in full all abbreviated words, and make all indicated 
insertions, transpositions, etc., and make what are known as 
clean copies. The idea is to make the draft as nearly 
perfect as possible with the least number of changes. The 
use of capitals and all omissions and mistakes will be taken 
into consideration in marking this subject. Be especially 
careful not to substitute or omit any words that would make 
an entire change in meaning. 

Fig. 2 shows how Exercise 5 should appear when corrected. 
This should not be referred to, however, when making the 
corrected copy. 

The following scale of grades will give a good idea of the 
minuteness with which civil service examiners mark copies 
of rough-draft exercises: 


From 100 
Depuct 


1. For each error in spelling: Provided, That no charge shall 
be made for the repeated misspelling of the same word 


Hen Were Sehidle 10 bil(Sey amano a an Sabie oo Ope Ao OU modo Sees . 3 
2. For each error in syntax: Provided, That no charges shall 
be made for consequential errors... -- sss ~--- 3 


For each change in tense or number that does not result in 
an error of syntax or radical change in the meaning: 
Provided, That only one charge shall be made except 
HOT HROCOSSWIN ow hocew sen neoS houses sudo oououe Cec 1 
4. For each word omitted, inserted, or substituted that 
avoids a test or causes an essential change in the 
MASEVONNIED ako Sand Ome oom Olo GN SoG ooo ace DOO 3 
5. For each word omitted, inserted, substituted, or repeated 
that does not avoid a test or cause an essential change 
shot (eee coog yd Soe at coon Coo oubOnoImGCas ° 1 


oe) 


The rural-delivery system is yet in its infancy, and I desire to 
say that no law passed by Congress in many years has been more in the 
interest of the masses of the toilers of this country than this. 

It is the best educator for the people in the rural districts that 
has ever been attempted by the Government, and I must say that I am op- 
posed to beginning thus early to meddle with a system that is doing so 
much good, 

I have only a few routes in my district, yet wherever they are es- 
tablished the effect is soon apparent. 

The first. route established in my district was from my home town 
of Gadsden, a little less than two years ago. The carrier, Mr. Sutton, 
is an intelligent farmer, who is as proud of his route as an engineer 
becomes of his engine, and has great pride in building it up. 

At the anniversary-of its establishment he had a little entertain- 
ment at his son's house and invited several friends to be present, and 
I was one of his honored guests. In the meantime I had secured two 
other routes from the same place, and the carriers were both there at 
the old man's reception, both of them men of reputation and intelli- 
gence. The old man entertained us by detailing same facts cancaming 


his route. 
Fig. 2 


§ 49 TYPEWRITING 13 


From 100 
DeEpucT 

6. For omitting phrases or groups of words, charge: 
Joye CAC stay NOV HIVE VO anek aoacdoudouauo enone 3 
Bomeachmuninnaportanitmy. Ord mmmra wean niet rai es 1 


Provided, That not more than 10 shall be charged for 
the first ten words of an omission, and in addition 
1 for each word thereafter. 
7. For failure to write’ any transposition, insertion, or 


enclosutesas indicated agi. tere cits tiiert jc a eee tes oe 3 
8. For making any transposition of a word or group of words 
not indicated, according to the gravity of the error.... 1 to3 


9, For restoring a word or words that have been canceled in 
the copy: Provided, That only 3 shall be charged for 


restoring any group of words canceled together in copy 3 
10. For each error in capitalization, punctuation, indention, 

paragraphing, or in division of words................ 1 
ite nomeachsabprevdationmacerriers soc ane seine ee ce 1 to3 
12. For each omission of the hyphen or for placing it at the 

beginning of the line instead of the end of the preceding 

line (total charges in either case not to exceed 5)..... 1 
iSeeHoraurresularity,inithe left-hand margin’. -2...4.62.-- 1to3 


14. For each blot, for each word interlined or canceled, and 
for each alteration or erasure if not neat: Provided, 
That not more than 5 shall be charged for any one 


interlineation, cancelation, alteration, or erasure..... ] 
15. For writing a part of the exercise and then commencing 

Ag aAinroura CCOUDOMeLTOS ments wetter ita ae aoe re 5 
16. «or paraphrasing the language of the text, charge accord- 

TORS WHO) ASN fegranraliiny ODI WMS (SHV, conc unoodhonnovoove 5 to 90 


Zh) Mere kes otbayer povenovtek <2 yan Seo e Obe Ga geno MOb oom ae aoe 5 


EXERCISE 4 


Hoe day ean neght of the Undt 


fae i 
tina of the const NG conformed): the nhrawee 

en Pree | orc Let eclat ae eae 
Hae POO eh te Lothian dans 
NOM Pe OR UNE VOC Uris Voce lear Be 
Cee Cotnenag toe! degrer of 
forms another part of the bewndant « 

TN. Lattidy: amd the cracde berdin of Hhistr 


EXERCISE 5 


or The Rural delivery system is, in it's infancy, and I desire to 


say ey law SOAR E in many years (ey congress has been more in the ine 


ee of,the the toilers of this country than this Res— yer. 


Rea. s the pest educator for the people that has ever been at- 


eget by the government, and I must say that I am hes to 


b Becta hus early to meddle with a system mxmtr is doing, g008. 
I only have a few routes in my district, yet wherever they are| eR. 


established the affect is soon apparent. 

The first route established in pete district was,a little less 
than two years ago,(from my home tovm of Gadsden.) The carrier,is a 
intelligent farmer, who is as proud of his route as an enginer, and 


has great pride in building it up. 


At the aniversary of it's establish,’ e had a little entertain- 


/nent at his sons house and invited several friends to be present, in 
the meantime I had secured two other routes from the same place, and 
the earriers were both there at the old man's reception, voth of 

them men of reputation and inteligence, and the old man entertained 


us by detailing same facts concerning his route 


VLous, 


EXERCISE 6 


comact~ 


Although spelling is nof# longer fashionable, and success an 


1ife may be octet without it, as many of our millionaires have 


shown, writers cannot afford to neglect what it is to them a most 


important matter. : 
Errors in spelling in a MS. inevitebly prejudice readers and 

editors against it, since they give ae appearance of illiter- 

acy which must be much to t disadvantage eotmenwe—entimar. The abil- 


ity to spell correct is not a gift, as many poor spellers are @etyr 


um willing to have us believe. Bed=apectittnge—temtie-reeme—oc Poor 


CAMAAL 


nea : 
spelling is in reless sat inaccurate observation, and 


editors and Publishers has learned that no one can be a successfull 


writer who is,a n inaccurate observer. Sloven manuscript genera- 


lly speaking is almost always inferior manuscript, and it is the 
common experience of Editors that the manuscript good writers is 


generally well prepared, and that they may usually pass bye care- 


lessly written mameceept without fear t 
Beh eT, 5 


Modern elementary education is unsatisfactory in many ways, but 


in no respect more so than in the-matter—rs® Orthography. It is wide- 
i Omal?l 


% 
mot spell even common words, and the teachers of English in the 
Colleges oompiapecberstrantay, becau e the students they have to learn 


show such ignorance. 


ly know that a Aro See aes of grammar sot eradaants can! 
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§ 49 TYPEWRITING 17 


COPYING TABULAR EXERCISES 


5. The tabulating exercises in civil service examina- 
tions are photographic reproductions of typewriting. 

The following exercises should be copied a number of 
times. Reproduce them in every particular, including the 
punctuation and other «marks, and preserving all spaces 
between lines, words, figures, and characters—just as shown 
in copy. Any variation will reduce the percentage. Do 
not try to improve the arrangement in any way. 

The following deductions are made by the civil service 
examiners for errors in copying tabular forms. It inay be 
noted that many of the exercises given here are longer than 
the test exercises of the civil service examination; therefore, 
one need not feel discouraged if they cannot be copied in 


15 minutes. From 100 
DEDucT 


1. For each original error in spacing, according to gravity . 5 to 15 
2. For each minor error in spacing between words and in 


COnmmenCin oli CS RINE eee Ge ihe, eee fee es z2to 3 
Se omlackseremead (messi ames «rete steed hs 2s obese Oy 5 to 10 
MAME OTTe aC Mabie 1 Omitted amesrs ecureaste soya Gre mags net tie mele 10 
DREOGeACh error ise line. ety a cys aeae sony cree emeen vie 5 
6. For each word or figure omitted, inserted, added, or 
Substibutedi sa... 5 A PREIS ee ON NORE ECAR MORES BP YD Ase 5 
(PROG CAGE ERAS POSIIGT west jem cue ye ino ed cists oMeU eens. te 5 
8. For each failure to punctuate according to copy........ 5 
9. For each failure to paragraph according to copy........ 
10. For omission of hyphen in dividing a word at the end 
GUEST ISA en, cua Abii io tcncott ec Oe al aa Cae ge a ae 3 
11. For each variation from the printed copy not covered by 
Tera DONC hl eSwee terabyte erect sss anche ses, hele sae yO Aloe © scan 3 to 5 
(Ome oreprelimunary tests: Om machine (yl tr ns elit me 5 to 15 


Time consumed will be marked according to the following scale: If 
the competitor consume only 15 minutes, he will be credited with 100. 
When the time consumed is more than 15 minutes and not more than 
25 minutes, 1 will be deducted from 100 for every minute consumed 
more than 15 minutes. When the time consumed is more than 
25 minutes and not more than 35 minutes, 2 will be deducted from 90 
for every minute consumed more than 25 minutes. When the time 
consumed is more than 35 minutes, 3 will be deducted from 70 for every 
minute consumed more than 35 minutes. 

Tit. 235-18 


EXERCISE 7 
DATES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS 


e----- Customarily or occasionally observed ------ 


January 27 German Emperor born, 1859. 


: January 1 * « © « « « Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. : 
: January 8 « « « e e « Battle of New Orleans, 1815. ; 
SoJanvaryeL?) Sa io isle see rankline born seaO0. 5 
sedanuary 27. 6. ot + sebattle Of bie) COWDENS os Cs gm) holes 
: January 18 ..... . Daniel Webster born, 1782. : 
«January 10) ale see eeRoberntl kr. eLees born. Lor. : 


February 12... Abraham Lincoln born, 1809. 


: February 15... .. . Battle-ship Maine blown up, 1898. 
: February 22... .. . George Washington born, 1732. é 
: February 22-23 ... . Battle of Buena Vista, 1847. * 


WAC erie scie eo LOO CS  COMK ccs ciciciel da ctuNALE Om eisinte elem scale 
SCR —WaA tems oie Ocliss BEODLAT is slcleied OG meisitk CO leicis els lcieles mn Ome 
Dead Sea .... 124 :: Fir ......-. 55 3: Gunpowder ,.. 93: 
ALCOHOLMeisiaisies (OF ace) CCAAY ees sso) Ol ess  BUCCOT cle cies O44 
Puabhayenm bey gig Ek) BY IxCESe Baoeoun we Ae tele See Anaad Bleley 
WING Rocce esis LOOUs AWA INUG eiecie GO? et) LCOOT Mc lslcreicieisisacl oO 


Ciders snes eLOe fs CHEGKY wees oll tec.  OPLUMicieisis © eens 


oe 09 04 0 00 80 20 69 06 OF oe 00 oe 


eee een er eer eee rerceree 
ee 


The weight of a cubic foot of distilled water at a temper- 
ature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit is 1,000 ounces Avoirdupois, very 
nearly; therefore the weight (in ounces) of a cubic foot of any 
of the substances in the above table is found by multiplying the 
specific gravities by 10. For instance, one cubic foot of oak 
weighs 1,170 ounces; one cubic foot of marble 2700 ounces, and 
80 on. 
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EXERCISE 9 
PAY AND TERMS OF MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURE 


: : Terms of Members ¢ 
: States : Salaries of Members, : Years : 
; and : Annual or Per Diem, : : 
: i , :Senators :Represen-: 
H Territories : while in Session : :tatives ; 
PALA DAMA Essie cierelen S $4 per diem 4 4 p 
BURA OMG We ss co sre lei cS 4 per diem : 2 2 : 
SMAYKANSAS Ne sieicie cvee 2 6 per diem 4 2 . 
Remi C Arlt MS acts here c/o) 1s 8 per diem 4 2 e 
SCOOTER COM ses cies S 7 per diem : 4 2 : 
sconmecticut sccs ss 300 per annum * 2 2 ¢ 
SEDO LAWATC®) Porcts oe sree S 300 per session 4 2 g 
MEM MOTTA eres lees eeie? S 6 per diem 4 2 g 
COVE A | oe erai ere eel eas 4 per diem 2 2 i 
PLL AWS luwesscre crete cre) s 400 per annum 4 2 : 
BUCA Ole eieteleccicieitice le 5 per diem 2 2 : 
SPL OAS) veycteishe, shoe + 1,000 per annum 4 2 $ 
See LATIA. slevereient cee 5 per diem : 4 73 : 

WOE SSBioneooon om 550 per term : 4 2 5 
5 URE REY G6 G6 ocuoEs 3 per diem : 4 2 H 

CTCUCIGY movers ateteiele ir 5 per diem : 4 2 3 
peeLOUT SATION cseversverete. 3 5 per diem : (4 4 S 

MAIC tecghemensl’s sheve/ehans 150 per annum : 2 2 H 
PENA IE VAL ATI Gn ‘slescte selec 5 per diem : 4 : 2 @ 
: Massachusetts ... : 750 per annum : 1 : 1 : 
F MOeaete Aawnnaom & 3S per diem : 2 : 2 & 
SEEMLTMMCS OLA cieicietelete) Ls 5 per diem 3 4 : 2 : 
: Mississippi ..... : 400 per annum : 4 : 4 = 
ees SOUT Tle etens oreere, -e 5 per diem : 4 : 2 g 
SMB MON GANA o.0 o1s)sicisvie 6 per diem : 4 3 2 : 
weNeObDraska ciucecs ce ¢ 5’per diem : 2 : 2 : 
SNC VACET sic cleielcicicc es : 8 per diem : 4 : 2 : 
> New Hampshire ... : 200 per annum : 2 : 2 : 
MeNCW VICES CY; 06 .<6 0) 500 per annum : 3 : 1 : 
s New Mexico ...... : 4 per diem : 2 : 2 3 
: New York ........ : 1,500 per annum : 2 : a H 
: North Carolina .. : 4 per diem 2 2 & 
eMNOGC IE DAKOTA Werte 5 per diem 4 2 : 
SE OLUT ON Matteleyey ete Scacon 3s 600 per annum 2 2 3 


All of the States and Territories pay mileage also, except Del- 
aware and New Jersey, but in these two states free transportation on 
ali railroads is accorded to members by law. 
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EXERCISE 10 


United States Navy Pay Table 


a lovely eureeas elserene ti timl cus) si siiiels: eersunteysisaeeri’ ey baie ararys otettairasys tay sons 
3 At : On : On Leave 

; Rank e : Shore : or waiting 
Sea s Duty : orders 

MC MRAME RAL) Borns oi oe athe cP akls Case SOO” Tt age bn In ees eee 

: Rear-Admirals, first nine .--.+- : tin CUO os 6,513- %  ‘ejniaspe's 


: Rear-Admirals, second nine€ «.ee6» : 5,000 : 4,675 + ceccce 
CaptainS ceveceescssccesccccvece = Se OO0 as PASE (ate IS SERIO 
COMMANGSrS co.crxccnccscesecsrcvce > 3,000 : Ry 0D0) a iste leishere 
Lieutenant-CommanderS .sececeees ° 2,500 : Q ele s) Kew eiisis 
Lieutenants cocveccessoervvcceve s LESOOIn 1,000 55" “eevee 

; Lieutenants (Junior Grade) ....+ : 125000 i 1 S270 See teeters 

+ ISD SS Velers ace s+ sis cieles cle mere els eee is 1,400 : LSLOO * it "Petes ous te 
Chief Boatswain, Chief Gunners, : : 

Chief Carpenters, and Chief : : 

Sellinet! goodaohooSUoGooDO® 6 15400) 3 2 S001 SEF eviews tere 
2 Naval Cadets cessevcocescccccvce = 000) 500 Ae $500 
DT MAGES ‘siceicivine os ccle sieinis ee sic sees 900 : 700% % 500 


: Medical and Pay Directors, and ° : 
: Inspectors cescesvsevevereeve & 4,400 ; eeeee seeeee 
ROHS S38 ce CCEEEeEsheeeeeg gece Roeecncughisiisegugegagaaggsngsggeg3eg@ 


+ se 88 00 te we ee oe oe Ce we 8 Oe Oe rw Fe ee Oe 
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EXERCISE 11 


ADDITIONS TO THE TERRITORY OF THE UNIT@D STATES FROM 1800 to 1900 


: : : Area Purchase 

; Territorial Division H 7 
: : Added Price : 
3 SEC AT eo Cem MaeLe sins Dollars : 
MELONS E LANA. LUCAS ‘estes sae ss > 10 18035 * 875,025 =: 15,000,000 : 
PEP IL OG LAW clcislcic eis o6 010 sleep se 06s ayen tis) & 7O,LOUme sen 29961 OS 
 LOXAS cepeccccsevcceseccenscevere alfeyiMste Gi Reh) YAS \oh | ARE Iho Oicig Die in : 
: Oregon Territory cecrvesseserecoe 1846 3 288,689 3 sec rcces : 
: Mexican CeSSiON ..csevesvessevoe 1848 : 523,802 : 18,250,000 : 
+ Purchase from Texas .......... an UEDOM ee see) 2051000) 000 : 
SACLA SCAM pialisieisiiens <ele:s 6) svermis « NGS CEE 1867 : 599,446 : %,200,000 ; 
: Gadsden Purchase ...cceescccceee 1853 : 96,211 + 10,000,000 : 
s Hawaiian Islands cocesssescccrces 1897 ; Ge TA OF isi ireral.s S¥evohalis © : 
$ Porto RicO ceceececessverscecves 1898 : DOOD ie eicsice < oe ° : 
: Pine Islands (West Indies) ..... 1898 : CEE} Sorc sido aden : 
PEUGUATI Met eleleateusrors ofeje'e celelsieicls\ elon hee 1898 : IAS 8 gp gan oopoos : 
* Philippine Islands .e-cecssoeven 1899 : 143,000 : 20,000,000 . 
: Samoan IslandsS cecereeecececrsee 1899 ; Wiss  Gneoooo dno H 
: Additional Philippines ......... LOO s 68 : 100 ,000 : 
: Totals --------------~-- 2,937,613 $86,049,768 : 


Of the $18,250,000 paid Mexico $3,250,000 was. in payment of claims 
of American citizens against Mexico. Area purchased from Texas amount- 
ing to 123,784 square miles is not included in the column of area added, 
because it became a part of the area of the United States with the ad- 
mission of Texas. 
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EXERCISE 12 


Statistics of Crime 


« : ® 
: : Prisoners in the United States in 1890 : 
: Elements . with Nativity and Parentage : 
: : Aggregate : Men : Women: 
: The United States ....: 82,329 =: 5,924 : 6,405 : 
: Wr T9G te ccwwemeinee ers 57,310 : 52,894 ~ 4,416 : 
SON UR SESE VCOL sce ees ees 3 40,471 : 38,156 <<) STS : 
> Both parents native . : 21,037 : 20,101 ~ 936 > 
> One parent foreign ..: 2,881 : 2,729 : 152 : 
+ Both parents foreign : 12,601 : 11,766 : 835 : 
+ One or both parents $ ~ : : 
: URKNOWN ac aicicic os as eens 3,952 ~ 3,560 2 392 : 
: Foreign born ...seeeee : 15,932 : 13,869 : 2,063 : 
: Birthplace unknowm ... : 907: B69 : 38 : 
S Wolered: sevccccccucice | = 85,029 2 98.080 : 1,989 : 
S BC MORTOCH aa Swen aces ce t® 24,277 : 22,305 1,972 3 
ee UGNIMCHO Pac as cece © 407 : 406 2 : 
mi WSRPONEBGn own Oak wine ces 13 : 12 : 1 : 
So PLUGLONS Wo cae cceae tae fe 322 307 : 15 ~ 


The above comprises the latest statistics published by the United 
States and appeared in the census of 1890. The report on crime and paue 
perism, according to the census of 1900, has not been issued by the Cen- 
sus Office, but is expected to be ready in 1903. Of the 114,620 parents 
of the white prisoners 45,732 were native, 60,1535 were foreign born, 
and the birthplaces of 8,735 were reported as unknown. Omitting the un- 
known, the percentage of prisoners of the native element was 43.19 and 
of the foreign element 56.81. 
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EXERCISE 13 
THE ELECTORAL VOTE IN 1904 


The following is the Electoral Vote of the States 
as based upon the Apportionment Act of 1900 


: Electoral ::; : Electora 
States 2 States : 
H Votes : : Votes 


uw 


IAL ADAMATTelsnciele cr: alal SO NENEICE, coognnoGc 
Arkansas ...... 9 72) New Hampshire! .. 4 
California .... New Jersey ..+e. 
Colorado. asus New eXOrkKrs sielcicls « 
Connecticut ... $3 North Carolina. : Le 
Delaware erro $3 North Dakota ... 3 4 

BQ Ob Cy mong cooucim 8 23 
13 Bie Preyer ay sommoad 4 


wr 
on 


2 08 08 86 oe ce 2e ee 
ee oe oe oe et 


Georgia 2.2.00. 
Tdaho ...ecreer 
EL TOMS cle sis 


o 


: Pennsylvania ...# : 34 
SELON ew S LANG irere ey ks 4 
: South Carolina. ; 9 


1 


. 

MAL ANA. sic sore 15 
TOW cccccevese © 13 South Dakota ... : 4 
LEME) sonomnoa © ‘10 B68 HIGINIGEISOGY dian ode, 5 il 
Kentucky e.....+ ° 13 Bar HEGRE) So Goooco 6G 4 18 
Louisiana ....6. ° 9 CMU GAT met eveter suelele terse ame 3 
Maine ccccrecee 3 6 HSMRVICTINOMIG! voiereter crete Sears 4 
Maryland .....5 = 8 So Nabeeaiele, Soon 3 2 
Massachusetts . ; 16 :; Washington ...+. 5 
Michigan ....+. : 14 32 West Virginia <9: / 
Minnesota .eooe : ay SS WSCC GonooD & 13 
Mississippi ... > 10 SB MArebusle Aaoasoon 3 
Missouri ....0e ; 18 rs 
Montana ..eseoe ° 5 33 Total --se-- 476 
Nebraska ...+e. * 8 ars 

Electoral Votes necessary to a choice --- 239 


oe ©0 08 ae ee 6 ee 28 28 Of 8 oe 8% 28 0% 80 
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TABULATING STATISTICS 


6. Another form of exercise given by civil service 
examiners is the arranging of statistics into appropriate 
tables. The statistics are given to competitors in solid 
form—that is, as reading matter—and each competitor must 
use his own judgment as to the arrangement of the table, 
except that the examiners usually specify the number of 
columns that the table must show. 


CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE CENSUS YEAR 1900 


with proportion from each cause per 100,000 


---000--- 
: 1900 
: CauseB Ol Dealtigs =~ (4 ORs 8453407 =P ease =e, 
: : Number Propor= ; 
3 : : tion H 


Sew we nm eee Oe He Ke eee eee 


SE TLCUMONIL A Wreleleielelsielealelelsteliersiels INO Wi Be ALE reKaiey 
s Consumption cecvvsvessecece Ja O59 ss JOS Sma 
: Heart Disease ..eeeeresveee 69,515 : 6,681) 
$ Diarrheal diseases 2... 46,907 : 45914 .8 
5 Unknown causes @eersrerereeeeee 40, 539 
: Diseases of the kidneys ... 36,724 : 3,534 

bd Typhoid fever eevee eeevevreee 38,379 : 3,405 

° Cancer @eoeevevrreevreervreeeoere eevee 29,475 : 2,837 

o Walch Bic) GHG Good eooboenooOUL eeeecom: Poreib ete os 
& APODLEXY!) ccieewe cess sivvicseces 26,901 3 pas Ssh x 


w 
oO 
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The statistics given in Exercises 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 are 
to be put into tabular form. Give proper general and column 
headings without abbreviations; figures are not considered 
abbreviations. The general heading should be brief but 
should show clearly the facts given in the table, and each 
column heading should indicate the facts given in that 
column. Do not use the full width of the typewriter scale; 
leave one or two” spaces at each end. Great care must be 
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taken in these tables to see that the figures are copied cor- 
rectly; errors of this nature are serious and will reduce the 
percentage materially. Where special comments on the 
statistics are given at the close, they should not be embodied 
in the table but neatly typewritten after it. 

Before arranging the form for any of these exercises, run 
over the statistics to find the longest line; unless this is done 
it will likely be found, by the time one is half through the 
table, that some of the columns will not be wide enough. 

It is usually better to first arrange the headings of the 
table and divide the width for the different columns; leave 
the vertical lines and the bottom border to be made after all 
the facts have been written. 

Fig. 3 shows how Exercise 18 should appear after it has 
been tabulated. Compare this closely with the statistics, but 
do not refer to it when doing your own work on the exercise. 

The following scale of grades is used by the civil service 
examiners in marking the tabulation of solid statistics: 


From 100 
Depuct 
1. For omitting the general heading.....1...0...---0-5-: 10 
POTMUNOTOPeL PENetAl MEAGING nc manne nea ok 5 to 10 
3. For each column heading omitted (total charges not to 
CR CECAN OWE ee TAI eas Pate OAS oP eh ele pte 5 
4. For each inaccuracy in column headings (total cnarges 
TTR Sa epee, ey eG UE) page ly ween ey eis ee ees OI 1 to 3 
5. For each irregular margin to columns................. 3 to 10 
6. For each column omitted or substituted............... 25 
7. For each additional column inserted.........-......-. 10 
8. For each abbreviation contrary to instructions (total 
CHATRES OD MO CRCECUIOD ds o's go 3 Ye cable tia bo tiniotd ws 5 
9, For each unnecessary run over to following line........ 5 


10. For each word or item omitted, added, or changed (for 
the omission of a whole line, 10), and for each trans- 
TORRE OURS CAUSE. tetera tee atta al elon 4 5 
11. For each error in the name of an individual, state, or 
place, and for each error in other entries (only one 
charge to be made for the full name of an individual or 
for a single-column entry or for the repeated mis- 


spelling of the same Wotd) 2.1... ene nes re tes nee 5 
12. For each error in spelling in headings, and for other 
PUGOTIELTOUS GOL BPECCIICA . occ Bis er Fd ere tener 2to 5 
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From 100 
Depvuct 


13. For want of neatness by reason of blots, erasures, etc. ..5 to 15 
14. For each comma used in place of a decimal point, or vice 


versa (total charge not to exceed 10)................ 2 
15. For each error in punctuation (total charges not to 

excead':5)iu0, a antag Ham eee ee EC a ee ee eae 1 
16. For omission of punctuation, thus evading test in spacing 5 to 20 
17. For omission of $ or other signs required by copy....... 10 
18. For improper repetition of $ or other signs required by 

COPY ye cisscscral s (ice seg pI NONE al tes ReSeREOR SELIM cg rc mee Ces 5 
190) Koreachverror not specitiedtabove--rasetem eerie neie nate 5 to 10 
20. For drawing lines with hyphen, period, or other char- 

Acter, sbebweendinéstinrtables 4. as seer wets Je eee ee 10 
Ze elotpheliminatyatests onmmachincere sem fanaa re 5 to 15 


Time consumed will be marked according to the following scale: 
If the competitor consume only 20 minutes in tabulating, he will be 
credited with 100. When the time consumed is more than 20 minutes 
and not more than 25 minutes, 1 will be deducted from 100 for every 
minute consumed more than 20 minutes. When the time consumed 
is more than 25 minutes and not more than 35 minutes, 2 will be 
deducted from 95 for every minute consumed more than 25 minutes. 
When the time consumed is more than 35 minutes, 3 will be deducted 
from 75 for every minute consumed more than 35 minutes. 


EXERCISE 14 


The following figures on the automobile industry show 
that during the year 1900, California, with 4 manufacturers, 
produced 4 automobiles of the total value of $9,350; Con- 
necticut, with 4 manufacturers, produced 911, of the value 
of $1,890,592; Illinois, with 6 manufacturers, produced 671, 
value $758,777; Indiana, with 4 manufacturers, produced 
55, value $61,915; Maine, with 3 manufacturers, produced 13, 
value $13,100; Maryland, with 3 manufacturers, produced 
25, value $55,500; Massachusetts, with 17 manufacturers, pro- 
duced, 1,198, value $789,892; Missouri, with 3 manufacturers, 
produced 28, value $29,600; New Jersey, with 8 manufac- 
turers, produced 248, value $452,655; New York, with 21 
manufacturers, produced 624, value $471,547; Ohio, with 8 
manufacturers, produced 188, value $240,600; Pennsylvania, 
with 13 manufacturers, produced 74, value $73,455; Wisconsin, 
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with 6 manufacturers, produced 124, value $30,900; other 
states, with 9 manufacturers, produced 29, value $12,565. 

A total of 109 manufacturers produced 4,192 automobiles 
of the value of $4,890,448. 


EXERCISE 15 


The following figures on savings banks show the deposits 
in the United States every ten years from 1830 to 1890 and 
annually from 1890 to 1900: 

In 1830, 36 banks, with 38,085 depositors, showed a total 
of $6,973,304; in 1840, 61 banks, with 78,701 depositors, 
showed $14,051,520; in 1850, 108 banks, with 251,345 depos- 
itors, showed $43,431,130; in 1860, 278 banks, with 693,870 
depositors, showed $149,277,504; in 1870, 517 banks, with 
1,630,846 depositors, showed $549,874,358; in 1880, 629 
banks, with 2,335,582 depositors, showed $819,106,973; in 
1890, 921 banks, with 4,258,893 depositors, showed 
$1,524,844,506; in 1891, 1,011 banks, with 4,533,217 depos- 
itors, showed $1,623,079,749; in 1892, 1,059 banks, with 
4,781,605 depositors, showed $1,712,769,026; in 1893, 1,030 
banks, with 4,830,599 depositors, showed $1,785,150,957; 
in 1894, 1,024 banks, with 4,777,687 depositors, showed 
$1,747,961,280; in 1895, 1,017 banks, with 4,875,519 depos- 
itors, showed $1,810,597,280; in 1896, 988 banks, with 
5,065,494 depositors, showed $1,907,156,277; in 1897, 980 
banks, with 5,201,132 depositors, showed $1,939,376,035; in 
1898, 979 banks, with 5,385,746 depositors, showed 
$2,065,631,298; in 1899, 942 banks, with 5,687,818 depositors, 
showed $2,230,366,964; in 1900, 1,002 banks, with 6,107,083 
depositors, showed $2,449,547,885. 

EXERCISE 16 

Public lands vacant and subject to entry and settlement in 
the public-land states and territories July 1, 1902. 

Alabama, number of acres of surveyed land 304,060, 
unsurveyed land, none, total number of acres 304,060; 
Alaska, surveyed, none, unsurveyed 367,983,505, total 
367,983,505; Arizona, surveyed 11,158,346, unsurveyed 
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36,137,316, total 47,295,662; Arkansas, surveyed 3,008,215, 
unsurveyed, none, total 3,008,215; California, surveyed 
33,601,480, unsurveyed 7,950,954, total 41,552,434; Colorado, 
surveyed 34,130,115, unsurveyed 4,294,297, total 38,424,- 
412; Florida, surveyed 1,275,244, unsurveyed 160,070, total 
1,435,314; Idaho, surveyed 12,375,308, unsurveyed 29,927,351, 
total 42,302,659; Kansas, surveyed 979,608, unsurveyed, none, 
total 979,608; Louisiana, surveyed 145,055, unsurveyed 
65,018, total 210,073; Michigan, surveyed 386,170, unsur- 
veyed, none, total 386,170; Minnesota, surveyed 1,533,635, 
unsurveyed 2,019,508, total 3,553,143; Mississippi, surveyed 
152,540, unsurveyed, none, total 152,540; Missouri, surveyed 
269,541, unsurveyed, none, total 269,541; Montana, surveyed 
17,545,210, unsurveyed 43,985,304,total 61,530,514; Nebraska, 
surveyed, 8,980,857, unsurveyed, none, total, 8,980,857; 
Nevada, surveyed 30,154,755, unsurveyed 31,145,063, total 
61,299,818; New Mexico, surveyed 40,821,541, unsurveyed 
14,335,575, total 55,157,116; North Dakota, surveyed 
10,121,977, unsurveyed 4,949,500, total 15,071,477; Oklahoma, 
surveyed 3,789,976, unsurveyed, none, total 3,789,976; 
Oregon, surveyed 23,597,960, unsurveyed 8,275,711, total 
31,873,671; South Dakota, surveyed 10,985,547, unsurveyed 
397,866, total 11,383,413; Utah, surveyed 10,865,862, unsur- 
veyed 31,242,617, total 42,108,479; Washington, surveyed 
4,945,116, unsurveyed 6,128,145, total 11,073,261. 


EXERCISE 17 


Arrange the following statistics in a double tabular torm, 
having the names of the states in two columns, one near the 
left margin and the other near the center. (See Exercise 13.) 

The annual reports of the agents of the United States 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1900 showed that the Indian 
population was 270,544, distributed in the several states as 
follows: Arizona 40,189, California 11,431, Colorado 995, 
Florida 575, Idaho 3,557, Indian Territory 86,265, Iowa 385, 
Kansas 1,211, Michigan 7,557, Minnesota 8,952, Montana 
10,076, Nebraska 3,854, Nevada 8,321, New Mexico 9,480, 
New York 5,343, North Carolina 1,436, North Dakota 8,276, 
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Oklahoma 13,926, Oregon 4,063, South Dakota 19,212, Texas 
290, Utah 2,115, Washington 9,827, Wisconsin. 10,726, Wyo- 
ming 1,642, Miscellaneous 849. 

Of the above, 98,199 wore citizens’ dress and 32,846 wore 
a mixture of Indian and civilized clothing. Those who 
could read numbered 46,044, and 57,975 could carry on an 
ordinary conversation in English. 


EXERCISE 18 


The following statistics show the causes of death in the cen- 
sus year 1900, with proportion from each cause per 100,000: 

Pneumonia, number of deaths 105,971, proportion 10,688; 
consumption, number 111,059, proportion 10,198; heart dis- 
ease, number 69,315, proportion 6,671; diarrheal diseases, 
number 46,907, proportion 4,514; unknown causes, number 
40,539, proportion 3,901; diseases of the kidneys, number 
36,724, proportion 3,534; typhoid fever, number 38,379, pro- 
portion 3,405; cancer, number 29,475, proportion 2,837; old 
age, number 29,222, proportion -2,812; apoplexy, number 
26,901, proportion 2,589. 


WRITING FROM DICTATION 


7. Probably the most trying test of civil service examina- 
tion is the writing of dictation direct on the typewriter. 
Usually the trouble is that the competitor has not been 
accustomed to taking dictation direct on the machine. If 
some regular practice is had, this part of the examination 
will prove easy and a high rating secured. The matter 
dictated is not difficult. One of the examiners will dictate 
to each competitor separately a passage or simple letter of 
150 or 200 words, which must be written direct on the 
machine. The dictation will be given in groups of four or 
five words at a time, and as speed is an important element in 
this exercise, the examiner will read as rapidly as the com- 
petitor may desire and indicate. The examiner will call out 
all punctuation marks and paragraphs. The written sheet 
must be surrendered immediately after the competitor has 
finished writing, no time being allowed for correction. 


each 


Washington, D. C., January 2, 1904. 


Honorable Claude A. Swanson, 

Richmond, Virginia. 
Sir: 

Answering your inquiry of December 30, I beg leave to inform 
you that the Post-Office Department prefers, when possible, to have 
the names of all new post-offices consist of a single word; and it 
is best to have the word a short one. 

The persons interested should make up a list of the preferred 
names, consulting the post-office directory in order that they may 
be sure there are not already offices of the names they select. 

For instance, if the suggested name "Barnes" should be adopted for 
the new Virginia post-office, it might seriously conflict in the 
mail service with Barnes, Pennsylvania, when the names of the two 
states were abbreviated on envelopes. It is therefore preferred to 
adopt short names as dissimilar as possible to those of existing 
post-offices, in order that chances for error in the mail service 
may be reduced to a minimum. 


Respectfully yours, 


Fic. 4 


Q. How long were you in conversation with him the second time? 
A. Oh; we were not talking long, probably in the neighborhood of three 
or four minutes. 

Q. Was there anybody else with him at that time? A. No, sir; no- 
body else. 

Q. Did you go to dinner with him? A. No, sir. 

Q- Why did you not? A. Well, I told him it would be impossible for 
me to go, as I had a very pressing engagement. 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Smith, that you went to dinner with this 
defendant. A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q@- I will ask you whether or not he displayed any money at that 
time? A. Yes, sir; he displayed considerable cash. 


Fic 5 
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Exercises 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 give a good idea of the 
matter dictated in a civil service examination. If you 
cannot get some one to read them to you, copy them direct 
on the machine. The punctuation marks are printed in 
words, just as they are spoken in dictating. In writing 
the exercises, of course, the characters must be used instead 
of writing ‘‘period,”’ ‘‘comma,’ etc. Where the word “ para- 
graph’ occurs, that word is not to be written but a new 
paragraph is to be begun with the next word given by the 
reader. Where the reader calls ‘period,’ the next word 
must, of course, begin with a capital. In Exercise 20, as 
the word ‘“‘question”’ is dictated, no interrogation point 
is dictated. 

Fig. 4 shows how Exercise 19 and Fig. 5 how a part of 
Exercise 20 should appear when written. 

The table of grades following shows the marking of the 
dictation exercises by the civil service examiners: 


From 100 
DeEpuctT 
ee lOTeacChwenn Ons tice Ultt Olen etter eee eae nea 5 
2. For each word omitted, added, or substituted.......... 5 


8. Foreach mechanical error ina word, such as striking wrong 
key, striking one letter over another, crowding letters, 
spacing between letters, etc. (charges not to exceed 5 


for two: OL MOLE ELnors In One; Word ees sae an eee eee 3: 

a>) SHormeachterroneine punctuaeto nti ie tsi eine nae 2 

Si On CACM EL RATS DOS 1t1 Osan ee ree yee ee e <4) 

Gy Borteachrabbreviationem svnecce cco setens cee teks te tere toe 2 

ff; — IONE TEANCIah evadore Thome howibenbUamolorN << a 5G eG ooo oe 1 

8. For each failure to use hyphen when required.......... 1 

On ioreachswronemusesot bwplenanss eet a ee are 1 

Oe SBoneachterror i division Of words. ie eee eee 1 

Ties BRorirresulanity ia lett-hand! naarcinen sien ee 1to § 

12. For each failure to space between words............... 3 

LS oaeh or eachswordenepealed pierre ie ean es eee 3 
14. For each error in spacing between lines (total charges not 

EOE RCSCHE TION Soe eene seas aan Ce tries bac ei ene eee ee 3 

on Horiextralspace Detwmeen, WOLUs sri =. ter rere Cie eee 1 
16. Striking letters in a line over band holding paper, thus 
making no impression on sheet, or running off sheet on 

Tipht Orplerhside: ew gaye eves Asie eo eee 3 to 10 

17. Gross irregularity in right-hand margin................ 3to 5 


18. For writing one line over another..................+.- 10 
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Time consumed will be marked according to the following scale: 
For a speed of 65 words a minute a credit of 100 will be given, and for 
every word in speed less than 65 a minute 1 will be deducted from 100 
down to and including 45 words a minute. For a speed of 45 words a 
minute a credit of 80 will be given, and for every word in speed less 
than 45, down to and including 35, a deduction of 14 from 80 will be 
made. For a speed of 35 words a minute a credit of 65 will be given, 
and for every word in speed less than 35 a deduction of 2 from 65 will 
be made. 


EXERCISE 19 


Date a letter Washington D C January the second nineteen 
hundred and four name Honorable Claude A Swanson 
address Richmond Virginia period Sir colon paragraph 
answering your inquiry of December thirtieth comma I beg 
leave to inform you that the post-office department prefers 
comma when possible comma to have the names of all new 
post offices consist of a single word semicolon and it is best 
to have the word a short one period paragraph the persons 
interested should make up a list of the preferred names 
comma consulting the post-office directory in order that they 
may be sure there are not already offices of the names they 
select period for instance comma if the suggested name 
quote Barnes quote should be adopted for the new Virginia 
post office comma it might seriously conflict in the mail ser- 
vice with Barnes comma Pennsylvania comma when the 
names of the two states were abbreviated on envelopes 
period it is therefore preferred to adopt short names as dis- 
similar as possible to those of existing post offices comma 
in order that chances for error in the mail serivce may bc 
reduced to a minimum period Respectfully yours 


EXERCISE 20 


In the following exercise use the abbreviations Q. and A. 
for question and answer. 

Paragraph question how long were you in conversation 
with him the second time answer oh comma we were not 


talking long comma probably in the neighborhood of three or 
IL T 233—19 
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four minutes period paragraph question was there anybody 
else with him at that time answer no comma sir semicolon 
nobody else period paragraph question did you go to dinner 
with him answer no comma sir period paragraph question 
why did you not answer well comma I told him it would be 
impossible for me to go comma as I had a very pressing 
engagement period paragraph question is it not a fact comma 
Mr. Smith comma that you went to dinner with this defendant 
answer no comma sir semicolon I did not period paragraph 
question I will ask you whether or not he displayed any 
money at that time answer yes comma sir semicolon he dis- 
played considerable cash period paragraph question do you 
know of your own knowledge how much answer I could not 
state the exact amount period paragraph question was it all 
gold or silver answer I believe it was all gold period para- 
graph question do you know the denomination answer I don’t 
understand the question semicolon what do you mean inter- 
rogation point paragraph question do you know whether or 
not they were five comma ten comma or twenty dollar gold 
pieces answer they looked very much to me like twenty dollar 
gold pieces period paragraph question did he offer you this 
money for the purpose of safe-keeping 


EXERCISE 21 


Paragraph the citizens of the United States cherish senti- 
ments the most friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness 
of their fellow men on that side of the Atlantic period in the 
wars of the European powers comma in matters relating to 
themselves comma we have never taken any part comma nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do period it is only 
when our rights are invaded comma or seriously menaced 
comma that we resent injuries or make preparations for our 
defense period with the movements in this hemisphere we 
are comma of necessity comma more immediately connected 
comma and by causes which must be obvious to all enlight- 
ened and impartial observers period the political system of 
the allied powers is essentially different comma in this 
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Tespect comma from that of America period this difference 
proceeds from that which exists in their respective govern- 
ments period and to the defense of our own comma which 
has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure 
comma and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity 
comma this whole nation is devoted period paragraph we owe 
it comma therefore comma to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
powers comma to declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere comma as dangerous to our peace and 
safety period 


EXERCISE 22 


Paragraph what was it interrogation point it was not 
worldly prosperity semicolon for though Esau lost it comma 
he had an abundant fortune semicolon four hundred armed 
retainers followed at his heel semicolon the great country of 
Edom owned his sway semicolon till comma after a life of 
splendid and unbroken prosperity comma he went down to 
the grave in peace at‘a good old age period there is nothing 
in the brief record which we have of him to make us think 
that he lived a broken or disappointed life period all that 
this world could give was his period the sunshine of worldly 
prosperity touched with golden light all the wavelets that 
broke upon the beach of his life period the exceeding bitter 
wail of momentary disappointment was soon forgotten in 
his satisfaction of having lost nothing which he really cared 
for comma while so much was still left to him that his soul 
loved period whatever the birthright was comma it evidently 
was not worldly prosperity semicolon for of this comma 
Esau comma who lost it comma probably had more than 
Jacob comma who won it period 
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EXERCISE 23 
Paragraph Mr. President comma what is this bill interro- 
gation point what is the purpose which it is designed to 


Hon. John J. Read, Chairman 
UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSE BOARD 


Washington. D. C. 


Fic. 6 


accomplish interrogation point is it a tax bill comma a com- 
merce bill comma or an attempted exercise of the police 


Fie. 7 


power to suppress fraud interrogation point as to the last 
purpose comma it is admitted on all sides comma I believe 
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comma that congress has no authority to exercise the police 
power as a primary object to suppress fraud within the states 
period paragraph the bill cannot be maintained as a bill to 
regulate commerce comma because the power of congress is 
confined to the regulation of commerce between the states 
and foreign countries comma and the bill in its operation 


ANN 


iN 
Uy 


S 


Uf 


Fic. 8 


is designed to extend beyond the limits of that jurisdictior 
period it applies not merely to commerce within the states 
comma but also comma as pointed out by the senator 
from Texas parenthesis Mr. Bailey parenthesis yesterday 
comma it is to operate upon commerce confined wholly 
within the limits of a state period 
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ADDRESSING AND FOLDING 


8. There should always be a blank space of at least one 
full line left between the lines of the address on an envelope; 
sometimes two spaces are better than one. See Fig. 6. As 
a rule, write titles in full on the same line with the name. 
If the title is unusually long, it is permissible to abbreviate 
it on the first line or write it in full on the second. 

Fig. 7 shows how a letter sheet should be folded for an 
official envelope. The sheet is divided into three equal 
sections, two folds being made; the width remains the same 
as that of the unfolded sheet. Fig. 8 shows how papers 
and documents of legal-cap size should be folded and backed. 
The lower edge of the paper is first brought up even with 
the top and the fold made; then the folded edge is brought 
over to the top. 


SPEED SHORTHAND 


THE NEED OF DICTATION 


1. Great skill in any art is acquired only after a great 
deal of persistent, painstaking practice in the actual appli- 
cation of that art. Therefore, to gain speed and experience 
in the writing of shorthand it is necessary that much practice 
be had in writing from dictation. The shorthand writer i 
order to get the sense of the dictation cannot write each 
word the instant it is spoken, but must carry in mind several 
words and write them while listening to others as they are 
spoken. To thus listen, memorize, mentally form the cor- 
rect shorthand outlines, and write them while listening to, 
and memorizing other words, demands a combination of 
effort that requires concentration of mind, energy, and a 
mental and manual alertness, which in itself constitutes a 
valuable training. 

Almost any friend or relative will be willing to read the 
exercises as required for practice. No previous training is 
needed, and after the reader and writer become accustomed 
to working together, the time for dictation practice will be 
looked forward to as a period of profitable enjoyment. 

In this Paper we give many valuable pointers on the taking 
of dictation, reading and transcribing of notes, together with 
graded exercises covering a wide variety of matter. It is 
intended that a certain speed shall be attained on each 
exercise before passing to the next, and when this is done a 
speed sufficient for any ordinary reporting should be acquired 
on completing the course. 
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PRACTICE WORK 


2. There is no easy road, short cut, or magic method 
for acquiring speed and accuracy in writing shorthand. 
Study and intelligent practice are the only means, and the 
reward is only to the faithful and diligent. The plan here laid 
down for practice work has been found by practical teachers 
and the best reporters to be the most efficient, and should be 
adhered to as closely as possible. If the directions are 
faithfully followed, there will be an improvement in speed. 

In order to write shorthand rapidly, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that one have such a familiarity with the word-building 
principles of a system that they can be applied instantly. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that this is the 
most important prerequisite to shorthand speed; speed prac- 
tice cannot overcome any deficiency in this respect, and it 
will be economy of time to get a complete mastery of a 
system before attempting to acquire speed. Speed without 
legibility is worse than useless, and legibility cannot be had 
without a thorough knowledge of all the principles of the 
system. 

Even when the word-building principles have been thor- 
oughly mastered, it is often the case that the mind will not 
form outlines as fast as the hand can write them. When 
there is this hesitation, a stenographer should train his mind 
to the work by mentally forming outlines while listening to 
conversations. A good plan for the training of both the 
mind and the hand is to trace outlines under the lines or on 
the margin of a book while reading. It is important that 
this training be had, for unless the person is able to form 
the outline for any ordinary word at the moment it falls from 
the lips of the speaker, he cannot become a rapid writer. 

A shorthand dictionary may be used for getting outlines 
for troublesome words, but the habit of relying on the 
dictionary should not be formed. This habit may easily do 
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more harm than east After the word-building principles 
have been thoroughly learned, each writer must use his own 
judgment as to outline, as it is the judgment that must be 
relied on in the hurry of reporting. Of course, errors will 
be made and poor forms chosen, but these may afterwards 
be compared with those in the dictionary, or better judg- 
ment may afterwards be used when leisurely reviewing the 
notes. This practice will tend to fix in the mind the better 
forms, and they will be likely to be remembered when again 
there is occasion to write them. 


SIMILAR CONSONANT OUTLINES 


3. There are three methods of distinguishing words of 
similar consonant cutline—position, variation of form, and 
vocalization. For instance, in Pitmanic systems, the words 
“diamond,” ‘“dement,”’ and ‘‘adamant” have the same out- 
line and should occupy different positions; ‘‘did not,” ‘do 
not,’’ and “‘had not’ are usually represented in different 
positions by D with the N hook. Two words like “support” 
and “‘separate”’ will not conflict if the former is written with 
the half-length upward R and the latter with the R hook and 
half-length P. 

Different outlines should be used for such words as 
“sulphate” and “‘sulphide’”’; the context will not afford help 
in determining which word is meant. 

Words like “preparation” and “‘proportion’’ may be dis- 
tinguished by using the R hook in the former and Ray in 
the latter. When neither of the methods described is prac- 
tical, one of the words should be vocalized. Proper names 
should generally be vocalized, unless they occur frequently. 
In such cases, some leading vowel should be inserted when 
the name first appears, after which, if the outline is distinct, 
all vowels may be omitted. While needless vocalization 
should be avoided, vowels should not be omitted altogether. 
They are used by the most expert reporters, and an accented 
vowel in an outline of rare occurrence is a great help in 
reading. 
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PHRASING 


4. Practical, judicious phrasing is essential to expert 
shorthand work, but the mere stringing together of words is 
not phrasing. Unless phrases are perfectly legible when 
‘“‘cold’”’ and contribute to the speed of writing, the outlines 
had better be separated. Words should not be joined simply 
for the sake of joining them; neither should the use of 
phrasing principles be attempted before they are thoroughly 
understood. 

Adjectives and nouns, when of uncommon occurrence, 
should not be joined. Many adjectives and nouns are prop- 
erly phrased when they form a combination that occurs 
frequently; for instance, the expression “‘a great deal’’ is 
properly written as a phrase, yet ‘‘a great audience,”’ though 
joined as easily, should not be phrased, because it is not a 
combination that occurs frequently. The mind would hesi- 
tate in making the joining, there being no mental image of 
the combined outlines of “a great audience,’’ and time would 
be lost rather than gained by trying to write the words 
together. It must be borne in mind that every time a word 
or combination of words is written in a manner different from 
that in which the person is accustomed to write it, there is 
hesitation. Unless a phrase is met frequently, the outline 
for it will not be memorized and is therefore useless for 
practical purposes. 

Phrase writing should be done naturally, simply, and on 
well-established principles. It is not worth while to load the 
memory with a long list of “lightning phrases’’—combina- 
tions that probably will not be met once a year in real work; 
such phrases as ‘“‘many institutions of learning,’ “have 
awakened to,’’ etc. are entirely useless. 

Law reporters do more phrasing than any other class of 
stenographers, because of the fact that law language abounds 
in combinations of words used frequently, and the phrasing 
soon becomes familiar from constant repetition. 

A word depending wholly or partly on its position for legi- 
bility should be ‘used in phrases with caution. Combinations 
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that extend more than two lengths above or below the 
line should not be made, nor should outlines of words that 
have no mutual dependence be combined, no matter if they 
can be joined well. It is often a great temptation to join 
words simply because it is easy to do so, but this should be 
the least reason for.making a phrase. The words should 
be those occurring frequently in the same order, such as ‘‘at 
any rate,” “‘on the other hand,” “‘you will be,” “‘we are,” et. 

A phrase should not be made over a mark of punctuation. 
The best plan for making phrases is to combine word signs, 
and the next best is to begin a phrase with a word sign 
and follow with an outline. In no event should a phrase 
contain an unfamiliar outline. Ifa phrase cannot be written 
spontaneously, it should not be used. Sometimes, in report- 
ing, a combination of words will be met that must at first 
be written separately, but the same combination may be 
repeated often enough during that work to justify making 
a special phrase for them. For instance, if during a speech 
constant reference is made to the “Supreme Court of the 
United States,” it might be advisable to phrase these 
words. ' 

If the same outline is used for phrases like “at the same 
time’”’ and “‘at some time,’’ the one met. most infrequently 
should be vocalized (one vowel is enough), but the other 
should not be vocalized. Vowels are the safeguard of the 
writer in phrasing, just as they are in outlines of obscure 
and technical words, and it is often expedient to vocalize 
some word in a phrase. 

It is sometimes well to write a word in a phrase with a 
fuller outline than usual, but a too radical change should be 
avoided, and care must be used in making departures from 
established forms. Good judgment must be exercised in 
omitting from phrases connecting words like “‘of,”’ “‘from,”’ 
“of the,” “to,” etc. A sermon reporter would understand 
a phrase like “Spirit of God’’ written without the “‘of,” 
while it might prove troublesome to the law reporter, to 
whom “‘bill of particulars’? would be perfectly legible with- 
out the ‘‘of,” 
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Like the alleged impromptu speech, the shorthand phrase 
must commonly be prepared beforehand. The value of 
phrasing depends on the increase in speed and legibility it 
gives to the work; phrases that do not yield these results 
should not be used. 


NOTE READING 


5. Perhaps the point on which stenographers are most 
deficient is the reading of their notes. The best aid to 
good reading is good writing; no. stenographer can expect 
to easily read badly formed notes. The context is the great 
guide in reading notes; from this, the stenographer can see 
what part of speech the indistinct outline must represent. 
Thus, if he finds that a noun or a verb is necessary to com- 
plete the sense, he is able to turn his attention to that part 
of speech and decipher the outline with much less effort. 

Sometimes the failure to read notes is due to a lack of 
knowledge of the matter reported. One without a knowl- 
edge of law matters might report evidence correctly and yet 
be unable to read his notes with certainty. 

In attempts at reporting, the notes should be read over 
and badly formed outlines corrected. No one should give 
up in despair because notes look illegible when ‘‘cold.” It 
is surprising how well they can be read when a start is made 
and the context got well in mind. A stenographer should 
have confidence in himself. He should read some of his 
notes aloud occasionally and thus become accustomed to 
hearing his own voice, otherwise he may at some time expe- 
rience ‘stage fright’? when called on to read some portion of 
a dictation. The ability to read notes readily makes a good 
impression. 
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NOTE TRANSCRIBING 


6. Every stenographer should be able to transcribe his 
notes on the typewriter at the rate of from 380 to 45 words a 
minute. In order to do rapid continuous work in transcri- 
bing, he must be able to finger the keyboard of his machine, 
without looking at the keys, and have the ability to read 
his notes at a glance. Without the latter accomplishment, 
to some extent, it is impossible to transcribe rapidly or to 
dictate speedily from shorthand notes. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEED PRACTICE 


7. The average speed at which speeches are delivered 
has been variously stated at from 120 to 150 words a minute. 
Some men, however, do not speak 100 words a minute, while 
it is not uncommon for speakers to exceed 175 words a 
minute. Over 300 words a minute may be spoken intel- 
ligibly, but no stenographer can report at such a rate for 
any great length of time. Speed sufficient for all real report- 
ing may be acquired by persistent intelligent practice. A 
stenographer with a bona-fide speed of 150 to 160 words a 
minute and a spurting speed of 25 or 30 words more will be 
able to report almost any speaker accurately. 

The rate of speaking is often deceptive. Words spoken 
in a moderate tone of voice are usually delivered at a rapid 
rate, while when the speaker shouts and gesticulates, the 
words are not spoken so rapidly, although the reverse is 
generally believed to be the case. 

It will be valuable training for a stenographer to take 
advantage of every opportunity for taking notes from some 
careful, deliberate speaker, such as a minister or lecturer. 
The position should be directly in front of, and as close to 
the speaker as possible; it is discouraging to try to report 
when at some distance from the speaker, and the best 
reporters do not attempt it. 

A stenographer, in his early attempts at verbatim reporting, 
may become nervous and confused and unable to keep up 
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with the speaker, but this should not discourage him. 
Instead, every effort should be made for alertness and 
prompt action of the hand. Every movement should mean 
the writing of an outline. Occasional spurts on the part of 
the speaker may be very trying, but valuable experience will 
be gained. The experienced reporter is seldom troubled by 
the rapidity of a speaker whose enunciation is perfect, but 
many that speak rapidly also speak indistinctly, and the 
extra attention necessary to understand them often causes a 
reporter much trouble; even a slow speaker, if his utterances 
are indistinct, will cause the same difficulty. It will be well, 
therefore, in practice work of reporting public speakers, to 
select only those that speak distinctly. 


8. It is frequently necessary, in reporting rapid speakers 
or those who are irregular in their delivery, to carry as many 
as 20 words in the mind at one time. A person can be 
trained to do this by having a reader give him dictation 
practice of very long sentences. The inexperienced reporter, 
instead of giving up in despair when he gets a sentence 
behind the speaker, should keep his wits about him and go 
right on. In four out of five cases the speaker will make a 
pause that will enable him to catch up; but even if a few 
words should be lost, that is better than to make a break of 
several sentences, and the hurried notes can be read better 
than might at first be thought. Besides, giving up destroys 
the reporter’s confidence in himself. 

A stenographer should never allow himself to fall into a 
lazy mental condition while reporting; a speaker may, at the 
most unexpected moment, start off rapidly and keep up a 
high rate of speed for some time. The reporter should 
nerve himself to do his best when the speaker starts to 
relate an anecdote; it is familiar to him, and the speed is 
always quickened. 

Quick thinking is just as important in shorthand as quick 
writing. In order to become a good verbatim reporter, a 
person must accustom himself to thinking instantly, and 
must have a clear comprehension of the speaker’s words. 
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Great manual dexterity will avail nothing if the mind is 
constantly confused. Verbatim reporting should be an agree- 
able and stimulating intellectual effort. 

Acute hearing is a distinct advantage to a reporter. Many 
are unable to hear and comprehend quickly, especially if the 
speaker has some peculiarity of utterance or talks in a low 
tone. One of the tests in the examination for court reporters 
in the state of New York is the reporting of voices, varying 
in tone and volume, in different parts of the room. Court 
and convention reporters frequently have to catch words 
interjected into the main discussion by speakers some dis- 
tance from them. The value of practice on different voices 
will be apparent from this. : 

If a reporter has the habit of asking a speaker to repeat 
something he imagines he has not heard, he should try to 
break himseif of it. Very often nervousness or inattention 
accounts for it. He is regarded as a good stenographer who 
silently ‘‘gets it all.” 


THE LESSONS 


DIRECTIONS 


9. The exercises of these lessons should be faithfully 
practiced according to directions given with them and bearing 
in mind what has already been said. Either a pen or pencil 
may be used, but paper should be selected on which the 
writing instrument will do the best work. The pen is 
generally to be preferred. Pen notes are the more durable, 
and are almost indispensable in court-reporting work. At 
first, horizontal strokes, especially if they are shaded, will 
prove a little difficult to make well with the pen, but it may 
be turned slightly by the action of the fingers without less 
of time, and the difficulty overcome. Many cannot accustom 
themselves to writing with a gold pen, and few fountain pens 
give entire satisfaction in reporting work. Most expert 
reporters use a dip pen and many of them prefer a steel pen 
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to a gold. Gillott’s 303 and 304, Esterbrook’s 3038, the 
Spencerian No. 1 and Vertical, the Moheta, Falcon, and 
Perry’s three-pointed pens are favorites but others have their 
admirers. If pencils are used, they should be kept well 
sharpened, and a number of them close at hand. In the 
finest grades of leads, Band BB will be found most 
satisfactory. 

Be careful to acquire a proper hand position. ‘The hand 
should rest easily on the paper, supported by the tips of 
the third and fourth fingers or by the fourth finger 
alone. The wrist should not touch the paper. The arm 
should rest on the fleshy portion between the elbow and 
the wrist. If the pen is held so that the holder is in front 
of, or directly against the knuckle of the forefinger, a wider 
and more speedy sweep of the fingers will be possible than if 
the holder is held lower and nearer the thumb. Hold the pen 
or pencil lightly in the fingers. It is a most common fault of 
stenographers to grip the writing instrument tightly. 

The muscular movement is valuable in any kind of writing; 
but owing to the various directions in which shorthand char- 
acters are written, the fingers play the most important part; 
especially is this true where the note book must be placed on 
the knee or held in the hand. The top of the holder should 
point out from the right shoulder more than in writing long- 
hand. Nimbleness and deftness should be cultivated rather 
than dashing movements and flourishes; the showy hand is 
not necessarily the speedy hand. Above all, strive for a 
very light touch; heavy writing retards speed. If ata table, 
rest the weight of the body on the left arm, using the fingers 
of the left hand to hold the paper flat. Throw as little 
weight as possible on the right hand; leave that free for 
writing. A good position is sitting close to the table with 
both elbows on it. 

Let there be a gliding movement of the hand rather than 
a rest-and-jerk style. The arm should not be lifted every 
time the hand is. Do not lift the pen too high, but make 
quick transitions from one outline to another. These little 
intervals count°for a great deal. As the writing grows 
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faster, try to get the outlines closer together; the faster short- 
hand is written, the wider the spaces between outlines are 
apt to become. Guard against this. Keep the hand hard at 
work within its scope. Do not waste time by making dash- 
ing flourishes with the hand. If a pencil is used, do not 
moisten the lead. 


10. The exercises constitute eight lessons, for each of 
which there is an examination exercise and questions. The 
examination exercises should be sent to the Schools as 
explained below. 

After thorough practice on Exercises 1 and 2, begin work 
on Examination Exercise 1. Write this until you can make 
the outlines easily, then write it from dictation as rapidly as 
you can make legible notes. Mark this copy “Examination 
Exercise 1”’ and send it to the Schools for examination, 
together with your answers to the questions. When this 
has been done, proceed with practice on the exercises of 
Lesson 2, but do not send in Examination Exercise 2 until 
Examination Exercise 1 has been returned to you and you 
have noted any suggestions or criticisms that have been 
made. Write Examination Exercise 2 five or six times and 
send us a copy made at the best speed at which you can 
make perfectly legible notes. 

Adopt this plan for the first four lessons, but beginning 
with Lesson 5, write the Examination Exercises to send to 
us, without having previously practiced them, that we may 
know just how well you can write matter that is entirely new. 
The Examination Exercises should be written at your best 
speed, though never so rapidly as to cause you to make 
errors or illegible notes, for accuracy as well as speed counts 
in these examinations, accuracy being always considered the 
more important of the two. Immediately after taking the 
exercise from dictation, read back your notes without consult- 
ing the printed exercise, write the answers to the questions, 
and send your work to us to be examined. 


ILT 233—20 
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LESSON 1 


EXERCISE 1 


How many readers of this newspaper can honestly say that the word 
“‘tomorrow’’ has not interfered with their lives? 

The thing which has no real existence, the day you will never see, 
is tomorrow. Yet how often you wait for that day which will never 
be here. 

You should begin some new work, and you think you will begin it 
tomorrow. You ought to give up some-foolish custom, and you think 
you will do so tomorrow. 

Tomorrow is the soft lounge on which the weak human will lies 
down to rest. The power, the dangerous influence of the word tomor- 
row is fortunately not a sign of going backward. It is a sign that we 
are not yet fully developed mentally. 

It takes an effort of the brain to say of a disagreeable thing, ‘‘I will 
do it today.’’ The will, the expression of the soul’s intellectual pur- 
pose, is the most recently developed feature of the human being, and 
it is often the weakest. Our primitive animal faculties have full swing 
and ‘‘tomorrow’’ does not interfere with them. The man who wants 
to eat or drink or indulge himself in any animal pleasure has no 
thought of tomorrow. His animal will is well developed, and when 
the animal is in command, today rules. Unfortunately, tomorrow 
controls the mental processes. 

(219 words) 


11. We recommend that at least fifty copies be made of 
Exercise 1. It should not be left until a speed of 70 words 
per minute has been reached. Do not be afraid that too 
much work will be put on it. Cultivate a style of neat, com- 
pact notes. The most common fault of young stenographers 
is a large, heavy style of shorthand. The notes of expert 
stenographers are nearly always neat and fairly small. 
Small characters are better than large ones. Not only is 
less time required in their execution, but the hand is enabled 
to get down more outlines before moving along the line; 
that is, more characters may be written within the scope of 
the fingers. 

After copying Exercise 1 as directed, if you have not a 
phonograph and speed records, secure a reader and have the 
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matter dictated a number of times in long sentences, instead 
of breaking them up into sections of a few words each; that 
is, instead of having the exercise dictated as ‘‘How many 
readers—of this newspaper—can honestly say—that the word 
tomorrow—has not interfered—with their lives?” have it 
read: “‘How many readers of this newspaper can honestly 
say that the word tomorrow has not interfered with their 
lives?’ The memory will soon become accustomed to these 
long “‘takes”’ and will be trained to hold a number of words 
at a time without confusion. This training is very neces- 
sary, for often in reporting a rapid speaker a stenographer 
must for minutes be behind him and be able to catch up at 
the first pause. A stenographer who is thus able to hold 
sentences can report a much more rapid speaker than one 
that becomes confused the instant he is a few words behind. 
Your first dictation practice should be just rapid enough to 
keep you busy from the beginning to the end of the exercise. 
Another sentence should be given just before the last outline 
of the previous one has been written. Until you have prac- 
ticed considerably from dictation, vou should not be rushed. 
Many make a mistake on this point, unwisely forcing them- 
selves into a scrawly, illegible style of shorthand; such prac- 
tice, while giving apparent speed, simply causes a bad 
stenographic style that may take years to correct. The best 
rate of speed is the highest at which good, legible notes can 
be made. It should always be kept in mind that shorthand 
notes that cannot be read are worse than useless. . 
Learn to “divide and conquer” the long and hard words; 
that is, when a long word is encountered, instead of waiting 
to think out the briefest outline for it, write the word pho- 
netically—just as the sounds fall on the ear—no matter if 
the outline is long and awkward. A better one may be 
found afterwards. Get it down somehow and goon. For 
instance, if the word “‘supersensitiveness”’ were used by a 
speaker, it would be difficult to think instantly of the best 
outline for the entire word, but it would be easy to resolve 
the word into syllables and write it that way. It would be 
much better to follow this plan than to stop writing and try 
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to think of the textbook outline. Without puzzling over 
vowel position, write the outline on the line, stroke by 
stroke for each syllable. It is imperative that training of 
this kind be had, as new and hard words will always be met. 

The following list of words will furnish good practice in 
the ‘“‘divide and conquer’’ process; they should be written a 
number of times at a regular rate of speed. The outlines for 
such words should be more complete than those for ordinary 
words. Auricular, innominate, pulmonary, submaxillary, 
semilunar, exoccipital, odoriferous, semimembranosus, albu- 
minuria, dipsomania, lachrymal, ~supracondylar, stomatitis, 
cholesterin, consanguinity, concubitis, intermittent, resusci- 
tation, equinoctial, occultation, medulla oblongata, amphi- 
theater, observatory, underpinning, Eustachian, procumbent, 
inflorescent, tuberculate, bicipital, ephemeral, hydrosulphate, 
cinnamic, camphorate, muriatic, Bartholdi, Montenegro, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Chattahooche, Winnemucca, plenipo- 
tentiary, revendication, capias ad respondendum, valedictory, 
diaresis, potpourri, absinthe, phosphorus, asafetida, desid- 
eratum. 


EXERCISE 2 


PrIncE HENRY’S SPEECH AT THE UNION LEAGUE 


I wish to thank you for the kind reception I have met with in the 
Union League. Gentlemen, this is probably the last opportunity I will 
have during my visit to the United States to speak in public, and lam 
not sorry that this should be so. 

What I am going to communicate to you here I am saying before 
the world. There has been absolutely no secret object in view con- 
nected with my mission to your country. Should any of you read or 
hear anything to the contrary I authorize you to contradict it flatly. 

I was told before leaving my home to open my eyes as well as my 
ears as widely as possible, to speak as little as I could. In this latter 
instance I am afraid my mission is a failure. I saw many more things 
than many of you may be aware of. I equally heard a great many 
things; among others, many kind words of individuals, as well as the 
shouts of welcome of thousands of your countrymen. 

What I express in your presence I express in the presence of your 
nation—my heartfelt thanks for the cordial reception and good feeling 
I have met with during my stay in your country. It was my duty to 
inform His Majesty, the Emperor, of this fact. Iam homeward bound 
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tomorrow. I feel sorry to leave a country in which I have met so much 
kindness, 
{248 words) 


12. Practice Exercise 2 in the same manner as Exercise 1 
—first by repeated copying, then by writing it from dictation. 
Increase the speed as you become familiar with the exercise, 
and keep at work on it until you can write it at about 80 words 
per minute and still make legible notes. Remember that you 
must do the practicing and the work necessary to the acquire- 
ment of great speed and accuracy. No one can lend or give 
you speed; you must gain it for yourself.’ Do not let a day 
pass in which you do not give some portion of your time to 
your shorthand, even if it is but a few minutes. More will 
be accomplished in this way than by irregular practice. Ifyou 
can fix an hour for practice each day and rigidly adhere to it 
as you would to a business appointment, it will be far better 
than if you leave it to chance to give you time for the work. 

The acquisition of speed in shorthand writing is usually 
retarded by improper and irregular practice. When correct 
methods are adopted and followed, progress will most cer- 
tainly be made. If you have thoroughly mastered the word- 
building principles of your system, rest assured that the most 
important part of your shorthand education has been com- 
pleted. What is still required is experience in the applica- 
tion of those principles and more general knowledge. 

Do not expect to make too great a gain in speed at first. 
Not every one will be able to attain a speed of 175 or 
200 words a minute, but all will improve if they work along 
the lines laid down. 

This is the last exercise of Lesson 1, and it is at this point 
that the first specimen of your work should be sent in for 
examination. Before preparing this examination exercise, it 
would be well to review the entire lesson. A great deal of 
hard study and patient practice is required to become a rapid 
shorthand writer, and the next lesson should not be taken 
up until the progress has been satisfactory. It is presumed 
that you have timed yourself and know what improvement 
has been made. 
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LESSON 2 


EXERCISE 3 


One cannot know too much of asubject. Every boy and young man 
shouid have a regular course of study of some kind, even if he does 
not expect to use his knowledge at once. He will learn to accumulate 
facts, and will eventually have his mind in good working order, a 
most important and desirable thing nowadays. In fact, there is every- 
thing in having one’s mind systematized, or accustomed to system. 
It is a great mistake to try to do many things at once, for certainly 
none of them will be done well. Try one thing at a time, and do that 
thing well. It is the best general rule of conduct to follow. Let us 
consider what the consequences are likely to be. A person so trained 
will be able to take advantage of the opportunities which are sure to 
come his way. I am a believer in opportunity. It comes to every one 
sooner or later, and it is indispensable that one be ready to take 
advantage of it. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake: if feasting, rise before 
lturn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death: but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore. 
I answer not, and J return no more! 
(280 words) 


Note.—This sonnet on Opportunity was written by the late John J. Ingalls, for- 
merly United States Senator from Kansas. 


13. In practicing Exercise 3, follow the suggestions 
already given. This repeated copying practice will develop 
a good uniform style of notes, and will get the hand so 
accustomed to-writing symmetrical outlines that it will be 
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almost mechanical to do so. Write the exercise until the 
outlines fairly roll off the point of the pen or pencil at 
the rate of 90 words per minute. 

Those that find it impossible to get dictation practice 
need not be discouraged; one of the United States Senate 
reporters learned to report verbatim without any dictation 
practice whatever, and many others have done so. By 
writing an exercise a hundred times, you will find that you 
can write as rapidly as the hand can execute the outlines. 
Possibly, at first, you will not be able to do better than 
50 or 60 words a minute, but you should keep at it until you 
can write at the rate of over 100 words a minute and still 
make legible notes. 


EXERCISE 4 
WIRE ROPE AND Its UsEs 


The history of wire rope has had to be rewritten as the result or 
the researches in Pompeii and other ancient cities, and instead of being 
a 19th-century invention it has been found to be one of the oldest of 
mechanical appliances. But although it was known and used prior to 
the Christian era, like many similar industrial appliances its manifold 
applications are distinctly modern. 

Very few, even among mining men, we believe, fully realize the 
magnitude of the wire-rope industry and the extent to which modern 
mining practice is dependent for its success on wire ropes. The most 
extensive use of wire rope in mining is undoubtedly for haulage pur- 
poses and it would be of great interest if we could know the number 
of miles of wire rope in use in the mines of America alone, without 
even considering the probably much larger amount used in England 
for the same purpose. This information is however, not available and 
one or two instances must serve as examples. 

The conditions in the anthracite region are not particularly favor- 
able to wire-rope haulage and it is usually considered that there is 
comparatively little rope used here, yet one of the coal companies has 
about 93 miles of wire rope in use for all purposes. This represents 
491,040 feet; and if we assume that the average diameter is % inch, the 
catalog price for which is 27 cents per foot, the amount of capital 
invested in wire rope would be $132,580. Assuming that only one- 
fourth of this rope is renewed each year, and this estimate is undoubt- 
edly much too small, we would have a charge of about 2 cents per ton 
of mined coal for wire rope alone. 

(311 words) 
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14. Copy Exercise 4 until you can write it with ease, 
then write it a number of times from dictation, gradually 
increasing the speed up to 100 words per minute. It would 
be well occasionally to vary practice on these exercises with 
trials on new matter. The writing of familiar matter trains 
the hand, while work on new matter develops the thinking 
powers. We suggest that in taking up new matter you 
adopt the following plan: 

1. Copy from notes and printed matter until they can be 
written with ease. 

2. Write the same matter from dictation a number of 
times as rapidly as it can be taken. If it is impossible to 
get dictation, memorize some matter and write it many times. 
Dictation, however, is important for ear training. 

3. Write from dictation matter on which you have had 
no previous practice. Editorials and printed sermons are 
good for this purpose. 

4. Read back from the notes of dictated matter taken on 
a previous day, so that the memory will not give too much 
aid. 

5. Write from dictation lists of new and difficult words. 


LESSON 3 


EXERCISE 5 
FIRECLAY 


From the intimate relation between coal and fireclay, one unac- 
quainted is liable to expect the same conditions to govern in both; 
the variableness of clay though, both as to quality and quantity, sug- 
gests the conditions which characterize metal veins. The suddenness 
with which a mineral lode can thin down, or cut out, or the quality 
deteriorate or become absolutely worthless, is fully exemplified in clay 
beds. 

The fireclay beds of Pennsylvania are found almost exclusively in 
the coal measures. Most of the seams of bituminous coal are accom- 
panied by a clay seam or bed, but the purest and best seam of clay is 
that which is found below all coal seams and not associated with any 
coal, although occasionally a few inches of coal may be found on top 
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of it, or the ‘‘A’’ seam of coal may be but a few feet above it, with a 
parting of sandstone or slate between. This clay rests directly on the 
conglomerate rock and frequently takes its name from this fact, being 
known as a conglomerate clay. All the other beds of clay are known 
as the upper beds or coal-mine clays. These upper clays do not com- 
pare with conglomerate clay as to purity, and if the word “fireclay” 
were restricted in its use to clay that will stand a heat of 1,650° Cen- 
tigrade, a majority of the coal-mine clays would have to hunt another 
name. 

A considerable amount of this coal-seam clay is used in firebrick 
manufacture, the brick made from it exclusively would rank as third- 
quality brick; a certain amount is used as a bond in binding together 
the particles of the more refractory conglomerate clay. All first-class 
high-grade firebrick are made from this lower bed of clay. It is this 
the writer proposes to treat upon. The others can be dismissed, with 
the remark that they are so high in impurities or fluxing constituents 
that their use is restricted, as has been already stated in this article. 

(339 words) 


15. Write Exercise 5 forty or fifty times; do not leave it 
until perfectly legible copies can be made at 110 words 
per minute. 


EXERCISE 6 
THE GENIUS OF PERSISTENCE 


For young men, another practical virtue is persistence. To all 
candidates for honors comes this great word, ‘‘Hold fast!’’? The 
journey is long, the hill steep, the burden heavy, and the climber 
must have the grace of persistence. Getting on in life is like getting 
through the new subway—you must hold your ground and push hard. 
Getting up in life is like climbing a tree—you must hold fast with 
your legs what you have already gained, and you must reach up with 
your hands toward a new height. Faraday understood this. At the 
close of the day the scientist dropped a tiny screw. Because the 
twilight was falling, his assistant gave up, saying, ‘‘It is of no con- 
sequence; I will find it for you in the morning.’’ ‘‘It is of no 
consequence,’’ said Faraday, ‘‘that I have the screw until morning, 
but it is of infinite consequence that I am not defeated in my habit of 
never stopping until I succeed in the thing I have set out to do.’’ 
For persistence must become a habit. Patience must be made auto- 
matic, The grace of toiling on and on until the thing is achieved is a 
shining thread that must be woven into character as the scarlet thread 
is woven into the rope for the ship of the Admiral of the English fleet. 
There are many jeweled virtues set in the crown of a truly great man, 
and one of the brightest of the jewels is persistence. 
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A wide outlook upon life tells us that the prizes of life are less to 
the swift than to the-patient plodders. Looking back upon his long 
career with his students, Mark Hopkins once said that if the brilliant 
boys carried off the recitations, the plodders carried off life’s prizes. 
Every college-bred man can recall illustrations of this shrewd observa- 
tion. The student who was universally admired was the one who 
lingered on the campus with the field sports until the last moment, 
then rushed to his room, flung down his cap, snatched up his book, 
glanced at the lesson, thought like lightning, drew on his reserves, and 
made a brilliant recitation.—NEWELL Dwicut HILLis. 

(364 words) 


16. After copying Exercise 6 a number of times and 
becoming familiar with the outlines, write it as rapidly as 
you can make legible notes. The faithful copying of a great 
variety of matter will give familiarity with the outlines of 
most of the common words of the language. This large 
reporting vocabulary is invaluable to the general short- 
hand writer. 

One expecting to make a specialty of sermon reporting 
should become familiar with Biblical names and practice on 
printed sermons. Ewell’s ‘“Medical Jurisprudence,”’ or any 
other good work on that subject, will be a great aid to a 
stenographer preparing for the reporting of inquests, autop- 
sies, etc. Those that expect to take up court reporting 
should make a study of law textbooks, which should include 
good works on law in general, and the code of the state in 
which the reporter expects to practice. 

Not only is this valuable, in order that the reporter may 
understand the general principles of laws, but it serves a 
most important end in acquainting him with legal phrase- 
ology, in which words may have a different meaning than 
when used in the ordinary way. Thus, in the expression “the 
plaintiff was concluded’’ by some particular act or omis- 
sion to act, the word “concluded,” in its ordinary sense, 
would convey no meaning, while in legal phraseology it is 
a statement that the plaintiff, by the particular act or omis- 
sion to act, has placed himself in such a position that he can- 
not afterwards repudiate its natural consequence. To be 
able to report readily and accurately, it is necessary that the 
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writer shall understand the meaning of what he is writing; 
and to do this he must understand the sense in which words 
are used. 

The ambitious stenographer should do some work outside 
of his office dictation; office dictation is ordinarily at such a 
low rate of speed that’ it decreases rather than increases 
speed. Avail yourself of opportunities to do reporting work 
within your ability. Do not undertake tasks beyond you, 
but let nothing pass because of lack of confidence in yourself. 
If you are going to do reporting work you must make a 
start some time, and if you have confidence in yourself and 
try hard you can do better than you think. 


LESSON 4 


EXERCISE 7 


Land is transferred from man to man by deed. The one who makes 
the deed is the grantor; the one who receives the land under it is the 
grantee. The thing sold or conveyed is called a lot or a tract of land, 
or a parcel of land. When a deed shows a valuable consideration, 
such as money, it is a deed of bargain and sale. The following is 
such a deed. 

DEED OF BARGAIN AND SALE 


THIs INDENTURE, made this the third day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thovsand nine hundred and five, between James Brown, 
of the City and County of San Francisco, State of California. party of 
the first part, and James Jones, of said City and County party of the 
second part. 

WITNESSETH:—That the said party of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars lawful money of the 
United States to him in hand paid by the said party of the second 
part, at or before the ensealing and delivery of these presents, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, has granted, bargained, 
aliened, remised, released, conveyed, and confirmed, and by these 
presents does grant, bargain, sell, alien, remise, release, convey, and 
confirm, unto the said party of the second part, and to his heirs and 
assigns forever, all those certain lots, pieces, or parcels of land 
described as follows, to wit: The southeast quarter of the northwest 
quarter: the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter; and the north- 
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west quarter of the southeast quarter of Section Six, in Township 
Seven, north of Range Eight, east, Mount Diablo base and meridian. 

TOGETHER with alland singular the tenements, hereditaments, and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging or in anywise appertaining, and 
the reversion and reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues, 
and profits thereof; and also the estate, right, title, interest, claim of 
homestead, property, possession, claim, and demand whatsover, as 
well in law as in equity, of the said party of the first part, of, in, and 
to the above-described premises, and every part and parcel thereof, 
with the appurtenances. 

To Have AnD To Ho rp all and singular the above-mentioned and 
described premises, together with the appurtenances, unto the said 
party of the second part, his heirs and assigns forever. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, the said party of the first part has here- 
unto set his hand and seal, the day and year first above written. 

(406 words) 


17. In practicing Exercise 7, follow the suggestions 
already given. Do not be afraid that you will put too much 
work on it; a speed of 120 words per minute should be 
reached. Unless there is a decided advantage to be gained, 
it is not good policy to discard a memorized outline for 
another. Some writers may adopt with benefit what others 
find a hindrance. Use common sense, and adopt only suck 
methods as will give speed and accuracy. 


EXERCISE 8 


GENTLEMEN OF THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION:—It is not often 
that the Governor of California has an opportunity such as this. 
Whenever the Governor has faced even a single banker, the latter has 
listened only as long as he pleased. Today, however, the tables are 
turned. The Governor must, out of sheer politeness if for no other 
reason, be listened to as long as he wants to talk. And to think that 
he has not one, but such a multitude of bankers, even the assembled 
representatives of the whole American banking world, completely at 
his mercy, fills the Governor’s soul with a great and consuming joy. 
My “‘paper’’ today, for once, must be ‘‘accepted’’ without ‘‘protest’’; the 
‘‘drawer’’ has the ‘‘drawee’’ at a great disadvantage; no ‘‘discount’’ 
will be allowed; it is a ‘‘sight draft,’’ without ‘‘grace,’’ ‘‘second and 
third’’ not only ‘‘unpaid,’’? but even unissued. Gentlemen, there is 
but one thing for you to do, and that is to shelter yourselves behind the 
customary ‘‘no recourse’’; for you had but one, and that I have removed 
by seeing to it that yonder doors are locked and carefully guarded. 
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I suppose I ought to ‘have begun this address of welcome by asking 
you the question with which it is said every Californian greets those 
whom he for the first time meets, namely: ‘‘How do you like Cali- 
fornia?’’ What we really mean by that question is really not ‘‘How do 
you like California?’’ but ‘‘How much do you like California?’ For 
we know that everybody likes the Golden State; and we always judge 
of the intelligence and intellectuality of the stranger within our gates 
by the degree of love he expresses for California. So, as I look out 
over your faces today, Iam sure that you like California better, almost, 
than any other place on earth. 

But you are not strangers within our gates. You are our welcome 
guests! Welcome to the land where there are no lightning rods nor 
cyclone cellars; where no one dies from heat or perishes with cold; 
where roses bloom the year around, and Nature always turns her 
smiling face toward him who trusts her for sustenance! Welcome to 
the western boundary of the United States, where the great Pacific 
sends his surges thundering to our very doors—the great Pacific that 
soon will bear upon his calm untroubled bosom such argosies as trade 
and commerce have not seen before! 

Welcome to the Golden Gate! Welcome to California! For you 
there is no latchstring and no key; our doors are all ajar.—Hon. 


GEORGE C. PARDEE, Governor. 
(427 words) 


18. Write Exercise 8 at least fifty times. It will not be 
overpractice to write it a hundred times. Try to reach 
130 words per minute. The following is a good plan for 
memorizing word signs: Rule a sheet of paper into five 
or six columns and write the words in longhand in the left- 
hand column; then, without referring to a list or book, write 
in the next column the proper outline for each word with 
which you are familiar, after which fill in the others from a 
list or book. Now fold the sheet so that the column contain- 
ing the longhand words cannot be seen, and transcribe 
the shorthand into longhand, then the longhand into short- 
hand again, etc. When this has been done a few times you 
will find that the entire list has been memorized. 

It is not advisable to spend much time in learning long 
lists of abbreviations and contractions, a large percentage 
of which are used only in special lines of work. The better 
plan is to learn brief signs for only the most commonly 
recurring words and phrases; then, when you have decided 
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to engage in some special branch of work you will find it 
an easy matter to get outlines for the words and phrases 
peculiar to that profession or business, or for the stereo- 
typed expressions to which your employer, like all mankind, 
will be addicted. Nearly all stenographers devise special 
contractions for terms and expressions that they find occur 
frequently in their work. 


LESSON 5 


EXERCISE 9 


THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND THE TRUST COMPANY AS 
TRUSTEE 


We are accustomed to think of the serious problems which beset the 
poor, and we sympathize or ought tosympathize with them. The ever 
present question of tomorrow, the possible failure of employment, the 
cost of living, the drawback of sickness, the calamity of death—these 
may be briefly summarized as the leading problems of the very poor. 
These problems do press a painful burden upon the larger mass of 
society. To secure immunity from them, to find honorable avenues 
for escape, to secure financial independence; in short, to accumulate 
wealth, is and forever must be a natural and laudable ambition. But 
no sooner does one pass over from the army of the poor to the rela- 
tively smaller company denominated the rich or well-to-do, than he 
finds that the problems of life, if changed in their nature, are yet vexa- 
tious and troublesome. Having become possessed of a competence, he 
no longer fears the approach of his landlord for rent unprovided, nor 
is he anxious concerning tomorrow’s bread or the wherewithal to clothe 
his family, Frequently, however, he learns that wealth is a burden, 
and often a heavy one. He discovers an innate tendency in accumu- 
lated treasure to take unto itself wings. He finds that money flies as 
well as ‘‘talks.’’ He is apt to learn how easy it is to lose in an hour 
the careful savings of months and years, and, in a sense wholly differ- 
ent from the Latin poet, he learns that the descent to the Avernus of 
financial disaster is easy and swift, and that it is difficult to recover 
his lost footing and escape to the upper air of financial freedom. He 
soon learns that when he loans money he is apt to borrow trouble. 

In this country, we have not well learned the lesson of content with 
reference to an acquired competence. The American business man 
seldom retires. He prefers to struggle on in the harness and to carry 
his financial problems to the inevitable end, not as a general rule from 
considerations of avarice (for in no country are the rich more generous 
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of less avasicions) but trom the sheer joy of achievement and the fasci- 
nation which the conflict of business life has for him. In England, 
_ they have learned better than we to be content with a competence, to 
thieve one’s of A the barden of wealth and to devote one’s energies to 
er purposes than the mere increase of the burden. In other words, 
there it in England 2 pronounced leisure class, men who have not 
meidy withiraws themslves from business, but who will not even be 
burdened with the care of their own possessions.—Lyuam J, Gace, 
Yx-Becretary of the Sreasury, 
(4 words) 


19. Practice Exercise 9 until you can write it at a good 
rate of speed, say 140 words per minute. It will be profit- 
able to put many hours’ work on it. . 

“To “get up speed” in shorthand you can do no better than 
‘to follow Isaac Pitman’s advice to “practice, PRACTICE, 
PRACTICE.” It is better to copy one exercise a hundred 
times than to copy one hundred exercises one time each. 
Ity «casionally on new matter to vary your practice. Keep 
constantly in mind that no less important than speed is the 
ability to read every note you write as readily as if it were 
in longhand. Every stenographer, when first beginning the 
practice of shorthand, finds some difficulty in reading his 
notes. There is no axcasion for discouragement, however, 
as the easy reading of notes comes only from training. 
Learn to write correctly and in a short time unvocalized or 
abbreviated shorthand will prove just as easy to read as 
outlines. containing all the vowels and consonants. 

There is nothing better than repetition for a good, unchange- 
able, Gependable style of shorthand. Often when you feel 
weztied with an exercise you are deriving the most benefit 
from i. If you cannot write familiar matter at a fair speed, 
you have not acquired sufficient manual and mental dexterity 
to take new matter rapidly. Do not sacrifice a neat compact 
style of shorthand notes in order to gain speed. Go over 
the exercises until you can write them rapidly and still make 
legible notes. When the hand is once thoroughly accustomed 
to writing good notes, they can be written just as easily as 
poor ones. The wild flourishing hand does not do as muck 
work as the careiul hand. 


i’? 
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New forms and phrases that you have decided to adopt 
should be introduced into this practice work. Radical 
changes in form should not be made while doing actual 
work. 


EXERCISE 10 


The Court charged the jury as follows, as to the charge of misappli- 
cation of funds: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRy:—‘‘The wilful and criminal misapplica- 
tion of the funds of a national bank by its officers, as defined by 
section 5209, does not include every case of wrongful application of 
such funds. There are some unlawful applications of the moneys and 
credits of a national bank which are not criminal, and are not included 
in the statute on which the present indictment is based. For example, 
the statute relating to national banks provides that the amount borrowed 
from an association by any person, corporation, or company shall at 
no time exceed the one-tenth part of the capital stock of said associa- 
tion actually paid in; and that no association shall make any loan or 
discount on the security of the shares of its own capital stock, or be 
the purchaser or holder of such shares, unless such security or purchase 
shall be necessary to prevent loss on a debt previously contracted; and 
that no association shall purchase or hold real estate, except for certain 
specified purposes. Now, if the directors of a national bank should 
permit an individual or company to borrow at one time more than 
one-tenth of its capital stock actually paid in, or should purchase its 
own stock, or real estate, contrary to the provisions of the law, such 
acts and expenditures would be an unlawful or unauthorized applica- 
tion of the funds of the association. The remedies provided by the 
law for such wrongful expenditures or unauthorized use of its own 
funds, although made for the account and benefit of the bank, are a 
forfeiture of all the rights, privileges, and franchises of the association, 
and the personal liabilities of every director who participated in or 
assented to said use of the bank’s funds, for all damages the associa- 
tion, its shareholders, or any other person may sustain in consequence 
of such unauthorized application. But such acts are not criminal 
offenses. These unlawful applications and expenditures which only 
involve civil liability do not constitute wilful and criminal misapplica- 
tion, as described in section 5209, under which the defendant stands . 
indicted. The wilful misapplication which is made a criminal offense 
by that section of the statute means a misapplication knowingly and 
designedly made by the officer charged, for his own use and benefit; 
or for the use and benefit of some person or company other than the 
association whose funds, moneys, or credits are taken. To constitute 
this crime of wilfully misapplying the moneys, funds and credits of a 
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national bank, there must be, therefore, a wrongful appropriation or 
conversion by the officer charged to his own use, or to the use of some 
other than the association, with intent to injure or defraud the asso- 
ciation or some other person or company.’’—JubGE JACKSON, in 
Harper case. 

(480 words) 


20. Write Exercise 10 many times, increasing the speed 
up to 150 words per minute. Many stenographers with 
amanuensig speed, and often those with not even that, think 
that all they need is speed practice from dictation. This is 
a mistake. Alone, manual dexterity in writing notes is of 
little value. Verbatim reporters must be well-informed men, 
and an all-around ability should be cultivated rather than 
improvement on a single point. Speed is useful, but legi- 
bility of notes is of more importance. 

The reading of their notes is irksome to most stenog- 
raphers, but in no other way can skill in note reading be 
attained. The eye should be trained to take in at a glance a 
line or more of notes at a time. In this way, the mind will 
take in the sense of the context, which is necessary to rapid 
note reading. Make it a rule, in this practice work, to read 
at least every fifth copy of each exercise. 


LESSON 6 


EXERCISE 11 


One who goes to law to get his rights brings an action or a suit. 
The party who brings the suit is the plaintiff, the person against 
whom the suit is brought is the defendant. 

When the case has been called and both parties found ready, the 
council for the plaintiff proceeds to open the case to the jury. The 
“‘opening’’ consists merely of a general statement of the causes leading 
to the suit and the facts that the plaintiff proposes to bring out. The 
testimony on the part of the plaintiff is then introduced. This, how- 
ever, may be preceded by certain motions by defendant’s counsel. 
For instance, to direct a verdict for the defendant upon the complaint 
and the opening of the plaintiff’s attorney; or, to strike out portions 
of the plaintiff’s complaint; or, to compel the plaintiff to elect upon 
which of several causes of action he will proceed to trial, etc. 
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These motions having been denied, the introduction or ‘‘putting in’ 
of the testimony begins. 

Testimony is either oral or written. The former consists of the oral 
statements of witnesses, upon the trial, under oath, while the latter 
embraces records, documents, instruments, letters, etc., properly 
authenticated and proven. 

The testimony of witnesses is divided into the ‘‘direct examination,”’ 
the ‘‘cross-examination,’’ the ‘‘redirect examination,’’ and the 
“‘recross examination.’’ 

The witness, having undergone these examinations, may be recalled 
by either party (that is, by either the plaintiff or defendant) later in 
the trial, and reexamined on subjects which were not touched during 
his previous examination. If he be recalled by the party in whose 
behalf he was first sworn, it is customary to regard his second exam- 
ination as a further ‘‘direct examination’’; whereas, if the opposite 
party recall him, it will be treated as a further ‘‘cross-examination.”’ 

Such a witness on being recalled is not resworn. Once sworn, the 
witness is deemed to be under oath during the entire trial. 


Direcr EXAMINATION—( Continued) 
By Mr. WILLIAMS. 


Q. Did you examine the road in front of the house, Mr. Lee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell the jury if you saw any signs of a struggle. 

A. If there was, I could not see any. 

Q. Did you make a close examination of the soil, the grass, and so 
forth? 

Are ledid: 

Q. Was the gtound hard or soft? 

A. It was hard then, but it had rained the night before. 

Q. Do you think it had rained hard enough to wash out aay signs 


of a struggle there in the road? 

Objected to by the prosecuting attorney, as a leading question, and 
one involving an opinion the witness is not qualified to give. Obiec- 
tion sustained. Exception taken. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Atkinson on Sunday, the day before the diffi- 
culty occurred at night? 

A. Yes, sir; I was running a car from Prospect Park to the Bridge, 
when he and another man got on my car and one of them had a bottle 
of whisky. 

Q. How do you know it was whisky; are you sure it was not water? 

A. Well, they don’t usually carry water that way. 

(513 words) 


21. In practicing Exercise 11, follow the suggestions 
already given. Do not fail to read some of your practice 
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notes. As a general rule, the practice of writing words in 
longhand in shorthand notes is a poor one. Shorthand is 
fully adequate. Insert vowels if the word is unusual or 
technical. Often, however, in testimony reporting, an occa- 
sional word in longhand is an oasis in a desert of shorthand 
notes and serves an excellent purpose in finding the evidence 
on some special point. 

In taking business letters and documents, write names 
and addresses in longhand the first time they appear, unless 
they are familiar. This insures correct spelling, a very 
important point. Aman that spells his name ‘“‘Reade’”’ does 
not like to have it written ““Reid.’”’ When there is not time 
to write proper names in full, vocalize them freely. The 
words in testimony are mostly those in ordinary use, and 
afford good speed practice. 

In making notes of testimony, questions and answers 
should not be written solid. Questions should begin at the 
left margin of the paper and the anwers to the right of a 
ruled or an imaginary line about 2 inch from the left margin. 
If the question is short and there is room for it, the answer 
may be written on the same line. 


EXERCISE 12 


The following exercises have been used as test exercises 
in Civil Service examinations, and are fair examples of the 
matter given. 

Mr. SpEAKER:—The clerk has just read that part of the section as 
it will stand if my amendment prevails, and I think it ought to prevail. 
I am in accord with the idea of requiring people who exercise the 
healing art to be competent to exercise it, but God made the people, 
and some people learn outside of medical or law colleges. This bill 
absolutely requires that before anybody shall be examined as to his fit- 
ness fo practice medicine, even though he may have attended a medical 
college for a considerable period, he must produce a diploma from 
such college. Now, that is not necessary. All the diplomas on earth 
do not make a man competent to practice medicine or to practice law. 
If a man has a knowledge of the healing art, within the language of 
this bill, and can stand the examination that this section, as I propose 
to have it amended, will make it necessary for him to meet, he is 
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competent to practice medicine—as competent as many that have dwelt 
in a medical college. In other words, I propose to strike out this 
restriction, and let every man stand upon his own merits, upon his 
knowledge of medicine and surgery all along the line, and if he fills 
the bill and takes the examination successfully he ought not to be 
deprived of the privilege of practicing medicine. In other words, let 
us not make this bill, which seeks to test the fitness of a man to 
practice medicine, unnecessarily burdensome to the applicant. 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. JoHn C. FRANKLIN, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sir:—I have the honor to state, in answer to your inquiry of Decem- 
ber 30, that leaves of absence are granted to railway postal clerks who 
receive injuries in raiiway accidents while on duty, which incapacitate 
them temporarily or permanently for service. These leaves cover a 
period of 1 year, unless the injured recover and return to duty before 
the expiration of that period. If the disability extends beyond a year, 
the Department is compelled, under existing laws, to retire the clerk 
from service. This regulation is a good one, but does not meet the 
emergency fully and fairly. It does not do full justice to those so 
badly injured as to be unable to resume duty at the expiration of the 
year limit, or who may never be able to perform the labor necessary 
to support themselves and families. This office believes that the 
Department and Congress should not lose sight of the fact that the 
condition of the family of a clerk so badly injured as to be unable to 
contribute to its support permanently is, if anything, more deplorable 
than that of one instantly killed, because in the former case the family 
must not only support itself, but must provide the necessities, such as 
food, clothes, medicine, and medical attendance, for the disabled head. 
It is respectfully recommended that provision for the special employ- 
ment of clerks who have been permanently disabled in railway acci- 
dents be made. Very respectfully, 

(539 words) 


22. Give thorough practice to Exercise 12. Practice on 
all the exercises of these lessons will prepare a stenographer 
for Civil Service or any other examination. 
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LESSON 7 


EXERCISE 13 
PosTaL SAVINGS BANKS 


Hon. Witiis S. Parnzr, Ex-SupERINTENDENT OF BANKING OF THR 
STATE OF NEw YorK 


That a proposal for establishing Postal Savings Banks for the 
people should find favor in many quarters, is no occasion for sur- 
prise. It would be remarkable if it were otherwise. As in the minds 
of some the remedy for all the troubles that perplex mankind is a 
statute—as if all conditions could be met by legislative enactment—so 
in the view of many, whenever anything savoring of the character of 
a public convenience is proposed, at once the proposition is hailed 
with favor, interest is aroused, and the cry goes forth, ‘‘By all means 
let us have it, and let the government establish it.’’ This, too, is 
seen in a republican form of government, and strikingly so when it is 
proposed to establish Postal Savings Banks. And yet the proposition 
is nothing but paternalism pure and simple. 

Paternalism is the road that leads to socialism, and this paternalism 
is the product of absolutism, not of democracy or of a republic. It is 
what autocracy not only offers, but upon which it insists. Russia, 
Germany, Austria—these are autocratic paternal governments—these 
are governments which, if they could, would take charge of the 
general affairs of the people, constituting them its wards, just as this 
country has taken charge of the Indian, and with what results the 
unhappy history of the red men in this country forcibly illustrates. 

It is less than a century ago that one of the greatest men who ever 
sat in the president’s chair in Washington declared that government to 
be the best, which governed the least, a statement which, outside the 
discredited Federalists, received the approbation of the country. 
Today, however, there are not wanting evidences that the old federal 
spirit still exists, although repudiated by the people when Jefferson and 
Madison and Monroe were potent forces in American life and declared 
themselves against governmental supremacy. In various ways, what 
we denominate “‘the government’’ is troubling itself concerning matters 
which should be handled by the people and in their own way. A pro- 
posal to establish Postal Savings Banks is part and parcel of the theory 
that a federal government should regulate the affairs of the people, 
reducing the powers of the State and limiting the expression and 
activities of the individual to the smallest possible compass. It is true 
we have banks that are called ‘‘national,’’ but these were established 
to meet the conditions resulting from the stress of war. These banks, 
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however, are managed, as they should be, by their officers, and not by 
bureau officials in Washington. It is proposed, nevertheless, to differ- 
entiate savings banks from all others, and put their management in the 
hands of untried government officials. Yet when we look at the matter 
in Bacon’s ‘‘White Light,’’ we fail to see that any necessity or proper 
demand exists for such peculiar institutions. Certain it is that where 
savings banks are needed they can be readily supplied; demand always 
creates supply, and to this rule, when normal conditions prevail, there 
is no exception. Savings banks are needed in this commonwealth of 
New York, and we have a result. It is not easy to see that New York 
requires the establishment of rival Postal Savings Banks, controlled by 
an innumerable army of office holders appointed from Washington. 
The people familiar with the business of banking can best establish 
and manage their own banks. : 
(576 words) 


23. Write Exercise 13 forty or fifty times from the copy; 
then take it from dictation, increasing the speed until you 
are writing as fast as you can make legible notes. There is 
no better motto for the aspirant for high speed than “Keep 
everlastingly at it.’”’ Reporting speed comes only to those 
that work hard and faithfully. Get all the dictation you can 
from every possible source. At first, let a great deal of it be 
familiar matter. Write the same exercise as often as the 
reader is willing to dictate it, and increase the speed as you 
become accustomed to the outlines and get warmed up to 
the work. Try new matter occasionally. This will gradually 
round you into a thoroughly capable writer. Progress will 
be slow, but it will be sure. Every hour of hard practice will 
give some speed, although it may not be perceived at the 
time. 


EXERCISE 14 
A BRIEF RETROSPECT OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The writer of history in the future will chronicle that, among the 
greatest financial institutions of the world that flourished at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century was the institution of life insurance. He will 
record that the rise and development of the business on the continent 
of America dated from about the middle of the 19th century; and that 
in Great Britain, it was practiced successfully as far back as the 18th 
century, the business having reached large proportions in that country 
before it had gained even a footing in America. Statistics will show 
that up to the beginning of the 20th century many people had been 
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benefited by life insurance, and that associations and corporations carry- 
ing on that business, besides accumulating large funds for the payment 
of their obligations at maturity, had paid out large sums to the repre- 
sentatives of deceased persons who had been insured.. 

The expansion of life insurance and its influence on the wealth and 
character of the state will be an interesting study for the political 
economist ia endeavoring to determine cause and effect. He will find 
undoubted evidence that the ‘institution of life insurance was a great 
alleviator of poverty and suffering among all classes; perhaps the 
greatest of all factors to aid the nation whose people desired the enjoy- 
ment of prosperity, refinement, and education in their own lifetime, 
and as an inheritance for future generations. In these respects, life 
insurance stood forth as a model’benefaction throughout the period in 
which it was practiced up to the beginning of the 20th century. 

Life insurance has now established its mission and complied with 
the requirements evolved from the conditions of advanced civilization, 
and has developed into a magnitude unequaled among financial institu- 
tions. Considering possibilities, we may ask the question: What 
will it yet accomplish on similar lines? The enormous trust in the cus- 
tody of companies is greater than the national revenue of wealth of 
many nations. This trust is more sacred to the insured than the trust 
of the state. It is a trust for a class who have themselves created it 
through their own thrift, while the resources of the state do not so 
d’rectly affect the individual subject. His interest in the finances of 
the state is the accident of citizenship, consequently its fiscal affairs 
do not affect him so directly as an individual as does his life-insur- 
ance trust. fo *: 

In the present great life-insurance trust, is there not looming up 
danger in its administration? In certain quarters, are those in contro} 
of the accumulated millions invulnerable against temptation to use 
their influential positions to make themselves Napoleons of finance? 
Are they proving themselves exempt from such temptation? We think 
not. The inner history of certain gigantic schemes developed on this 
continent during the last 3 years—‘‘the age of financial frauds’’—if 
exposed to public view, would condemn some who are in control, as 
unworthy of confidence. Apart from the danger of the dissipation of 
funds through speculation, which sometimes overcomes men in trusted 
positions, there is the loss of confidence in an institution, the direction 
of which is, in certain quarters, suspected of going hand in hand with 
speculators. Again, in the whirl and excitement of competition, there 
is danger, as, for the sake of personal greatness, which is so much 
prized by some heads of companies, that the same ill-directed tendency 
will lead them beyond the limit of safety in expenditure for new busi- 
ness. And the temptation to obtain business each year beyond the 


real needs of the population is also certain to produce bad results. 
(605 words) 
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24. Practice on Exercise 14 should be kept up until it 
can be written without a break at a high rate of speed. Too 
much time cannot be put on the exercise. Repetition, as an 
old reporter says, trains the hand to move mechanically to 
the sound. Expert reporters have been known to write the 
same matter over hundreds of times for practice. 

Many stenographers imagine that the secret of speed in 
reporting work is the omission of vowels, extensive phrasing, 
and contracted forms for words. The idea is erroneous. 
Crowding the memory with contractions for words or phrases 
does not bring speed. The great requisites are a wide 
knowledge, alertness of the mental faculties, and continuous 
intelligent practice to give dexterity with the pen or pencil. 

As a check on loose writing, occasionally slowly and care- 
fully write some parts of the exercises in as symmetrical 
shorthand as possible. 


LESSON 8 


EXERCISE 15 


ACCOUNTANCY’S BEST SERVICE 


It is a maxim of chess and strategy that whoever can see three 
moves ahead is master of the game. A like ability gives similar 
mastery in the game of getting money, and an accounting system that 
brings complete knowledge of, and close touch with, every resource 
and department of the money getter’s business, that gives him full 
administrative control of each tactical unit of his forces, is certainly 
the prime, if not the final, requisite in a campaign for the conquest of 
dollars that involves or aims at generalship of the three moves ahead 
variety. 

The devising and installation of systems of this sort is one of the 
services rendered by accountancy, which the more intelligent portion 
of the so-called business community is beginning to recognize as 
necessary, important, practical, and worth paying for. More general 
recognition from the same source, which will’ come in time, would 
increase the volume of testimony as to that service’s value without 
making the evidence of it any more conclusive. 

Every age in which men have been aggressively active has worshiped 
an idol, has taken a single talent, ability, or attribute, and made of it 
a sort of god of the forum by comparison with which all men and 
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things are judged. This deity, like all others in humanity’s Pantheon, 
has always borne a striking likeness to those that made him. His 
face ever reflects both the good and the evil of his time, whether he 
wear a Roman helmet, a Spanish tonseau and cowl, a Phrygian cap, 
or a coronet of American dollars. Men worship today ‘‘The Great 
God Success,’’ and to most of his devotees he is coined or coinable 
wealth. The ideal of our age is the incarnate dollar. 

Measured by the standard which our particular fetish and its worship 
have set up, accountancy is useful as a sort of insurance against specu- 
lation and embezzlement and individual commercial failure from lack of 
knowledge of and control over the details of one’s business. In short, 
the prevailing opinion is that the profession’s best service is rendered 
when it has enhanced the efficiency of the money-getting mechanism. 

But the reign of the dollar incarnate has not been without its 
troublous incidents. There has been a shrinkage in security values 
sufficient to have sent half the country into bankruptcy had settlement 
been forced at the lowest level of decline. The nose of the financial 
community has been out of joint for a year and a half. As a matter of 
fact, we have just had one of the worst panics and periods of depres- 
sion the country has experienced in many years, only it was not fashion- 
able to call things by their real names during its prevalence. We have 
had our ship-building trust scandal, our steel trust get-rich-quick 
bubble explosion, our bank failures, and a few other things that have 
made some of our worshipers of the great modern god ask, ‘‘What 
profiteth it a man if he get rich quick and immediately thereafter lose 
it all, yea, even the little that he had before along with it?’’ 

This state of affairs will continue. Blind worship of money, ruin- 
ous struggle to get it, inflation, panic, stagnation; this is the order of 
succession until the civilized communities of the world lapse into 
altruism and incompetence, revert to the ‘‘simple life,’’ from sheer 
exhaustion, or what is more likely, learn to carry the three moves 
ahead principle from its application solely and singly to the separate 
business of the individual, over to the business of the whole com- 
munity. Briefly, to attain fiscal stability, we must develop a sort of 
statesmanship of finance and endow our financiers with statesmanlike 
knowledge, and grasp of conditions and ideals above the mere amass- 
ing of money. 

(632 words) 


25. Try not to form the “pause and ponder” habit. Do 
not stop to think of the most brief and symmetrical outline 
for a troublesome word, but strike out boldly; write it out 
syllable by syllable, if necessary, without joining the strokes. 
You will never reach the point where you will not meet 
words that cannot be written as easily as familiar ones; but 
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a knowledge of the word-building principles and practice of 
the ‘‘divide and conquer’? method will enable you to over- 
come any difficulty. 

It is poor policy, in taking dictation, to have the reader 
pause when he gives a new or hard word. Get it down 
somehow, even if the outline is a long one. It will be good 
training to write off-hand lists of difficult words. Good lists 
for this practice will be found in Dembitz’s “Law Lan- 
guage” and in Bailey’s ““Reporter’s Word Book.” 


EXERCISE 16 
Tur BUSINESS SITUATION AND THE CURRENCY 
Hon. WittisAM B. RIDGELY, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


During the years of the very active and prosperous business which we 
have had since the country began to recover from the depression follow- 
ing the panic of 1893, there has been a very marked improvement in the 
fundamental condition of our people and the amount of both capital and 
wealth they have produced and saved. This is especially true among 
the farming and producing classes, who have not only paid off a vast 
amount of debt, but have accumulated money and property of all kinds 
to a greater extent than ever before. There has been a great increase 
in the volume of money in circulation among the people, and there is 
more money in the banks to their credit. Since 1896, there has been 
a greater increase in the amount of money in circulation than during 
any other like period, and about 80 per cent. of this increase has been 
in gold. We are continuing to add about 80 millions a year to our 
gold in circulation, and about one-half of all the currency in circulation 
is gold. Our prosperity in business has been based on the very best 
foundation. It has been the result of the most legitimate causes and 
forces, and all these are not only still in operation, but give every 
evidence of continuance. As is always the case, however, in such 
times, this movement of activity has been accompanied by a large 
amount of speculation, not only in stocks, bonds, and securities, but 
in many other lines, and credits have become more and more 
expanded. In stock speculation and promotion, especially, we have 
gone too fast, with the inevitable result of a serious collapse, and such 
a decline in prices that people are becoming alarmed and beginning to 
ask if this may not end the whole movement of prosperity. This 
causes doubt and increasing hesitation in business circles. There is 
also a demand for financial and currency legislation, or governmental 
aid in meeting the situation as it exists at the present time, While 
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these important questions are all more or less connected and inter- 
woven, the business situation is not to any very great extent due to 
currency or financial causes, and it is not to legislation we should look 
for permanent relief. If we had a better, and especially a more 
elastic, currency system, we might have been spared from some disturb- 
ances. If the surplus revenues of the government had not been taken 
out of general circulation, there might not be so much fear of a tight 
money market. But, on the other hand, if there had not been the 
most absolute confidence in the soundness of our currency, the disturb- 
ances in the markets for securities of the past 2 years would probably 
have spread very much farther, and doubtless ended in a serious crisis 
with severe industrial and commercial depression. If there had not 
been a large surplus revenue and plenty of money in the United States 
Treasury, the Secretary might not have been able to render the assist- 
ance he has to the money market on several occasions when he 
checked trouble due to causes entirely apart from all questions of 
currency or governmental finance. It is true that there are some 
changes in our government financial system and paper currency which 
are needed and which might be made to very great advantage. If 
they were in force, these changes might now be very useful, but this 
situation is not due to lack of them. We should make such a change 
in the collection and disbursement of the national revenues as will pre- 
vent the withdrawal of vast sums of money from business just when 
they are most needed. ‘There is nothing so sacred about government 
funds that they should not be handled through the banks like other 
people’s funds so they would produce the least possible derangement 


of business. 
(661 words) 


26. Do not stop work on this exercise until you are sure 
you have reached your highest speed. Have but one way of 
writing a word. If you have several, it will cause hesitation, 
and this is one of the greatest foes of the stenographer. Try 
to write by natural rules, avoiding exceptions that confuse 
the memory. Write primitive words in the most natural way 
and add the other stroke or strokes, joining them if con- 
venient, to form the derivative words. 

Keep in mind that legibility of notes and ease in reading 
them are two of the most important points. Employers will 
forgive a stenographer for being unable to write 200 words 
a minute, but they never overlook the inability to read what 
has been written. Do not be afraid to make a long outline 
when necessary; the shortest outline may not always be the 
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quickest to make or the easiest to read. In choosing out- 
lines, try to adopt those that are legible and distinctive 
without unnecessary vocalization or fulness; at the same 
time you should instantly be able to insert vowels when 
strange words require them. 

It is well to try new matter frequently, as it is this that is 
the real test of a stenographer’s ability. In practicing new 
matter, adopt the following plan: 

1. Write from dictation for 5 minutes. Do not stop the 
reader or lose time in trying to decide on the best outline 
for a word; write the first that comes to your mind. 

2. At the end of dictation, immediately read aloud your 
notes and at the same time correct any improper or 
awkward forms. 

3. Take the same matter and go over it in the same 
way, until it can be taken rapidly and without errors, then 
take other new matter and go over it in the same way. 

4. Read some of your notes on the following day, when 
the subject matter is not so fresh in the memory. 


SPEED SHORTHAND 


KEY TO DICTATION EXERCISES 


This key is provided that the student may have correct 
forms, though it is not expected that all the outlines will be 
practiced exactly as written in the key. On the contrary, 
considerable liberty is allowed in this respect. An outline 
that to one might seem the best, easiest, and most logical 
would, perhaps, to another prove awkward and hard to write; 
this is especially true in phrasing. Some stenographers 
phrase a great deal, others very little; many, even among 
experts, are unable to join more than the simplest phrases, 
but the student should give phrasing: a fair trial before he 
decides that, for himself, it is impractical. He should review 
carefully the phrasing principles of the textbook in connec- 
tion with his speed practice. 

In practicing an exercise, a good plan is to write it once 
in the best shorthand of which one is capable, then compare 
the notes with the key, correcting any wrong outlines and 
studying carefully any word forms or phrase signs wherein 
the notes differ from those in the key. If both are correct, 
the student shouid give the words careful thought, decide 
which outlines are best, and write those words always in the 
same manner. Having two or three ways to write a word 
will always cause hesitation. 
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A 
Adder, or adding device, $47, p2 
Addressing and folding of envelope, §49, p38 
Affixes, Shorthand, §35, p19 
All-finger system of touch typewriting, §46, p10 
Attachments, Typewriter, §47, pl 


B 


Billing and tabulating, §47, p1 
and tabulating work, Examples of, §47, p3 
Brief signs, §34, pp22, 23; §35, pl 


Cc 
Carbon copying, §46, p64 
Care and use of typewriters, §46, p2 
Carriages, Extra-wide, §47, pl 
Charges for shorthand and typewriting work, 
$48, p2 
Circles, §34, pp39, 49, 50 
and loops, §34, p39 
Civil Service work, §49, p1 
Clean copying from rough drafts, §49, pll 
Consonant outlines, Similar, §50, p3 
stems, Stenographic, §34, p4 
word signs, §34, p27 
Consonants, §34, p4 
combined with vowels in shorthand, §34, p11 
Omissions of, in shorthand, §35, p28 
Stenographic, §34, p4 
Contractions in shorthand, §35, pp], 3, 4, 8, 29 
Copy for printers, Preparing, §48, p42 
Copying, Carbon, §46, p64 
from rough drafts, Clean, §49, p11 
Plain, §49, p6 
Press, §46, p62 
Roller-machine, §46, p67 


D 

Derivatives, §34, p28 
Dictated matter, Revision of, §48, p3 
Dictation, Need of, §50, pl 

Writing from §49, p29 
Diphthongs in shorthand, §34, p14 
Directions for operating typewriter, Special, 

§49, p2 

Disjoined semicircles, Shorthand, §35, p32 
Double-length stems, §34, p37 

keyboard, §46, p5 
Drafts, Clean copying from rough, §49, pll 
Duplicating work, §48, p4 


E 
Envelope, Addressing and folding of, §49, p38 
Exercises, Tabulating, §49, p17 
Extra-wide carriages, §47, p1 
F 
Figures, Shorthand, §34, p45 
Final hooks, §35, p11 
Finger movement, §46, p9 
system of touch typewriting, All-, §46, p10 
Folding of envelope, Addressing and, §49, p38 
H 
Half-length stems, §34, pp33, 36 
Hooks, §34, p46; §35, pp4, 6, 11 
I 
Initial hooks, §34, p46 
Initials, Shorthand, §34, p45 
K 


Keyboard, Double, §46, p5 
operation, §46, p7 


il INDEX 


Keyboard, Single, §46, p6 
Universal, §46, p6 
Keyboards, Typewriter, §46, p5 


L 


Large circle, §34, p41 

loop, §34, p42 
Law work, Public-office and, §48, pl 
Lessons in typewriting, §46, p15; §47, p21 
Loops, §34, p42 

Circles and, §34, p36 


M 
Machine copying, Roller-, §46, p67 
Manifolding, Possibilities in, §47, p20 
Materials for shorthand, §34, p1 
Method of studying shorthand, §34, p3 
Movement, Finger, §46, p9 


N 
Need of dictation, §50, pl 
Note reading, Shorthand, §50, p6 
transcribing, Shorthand, §50, p7 


0) 
Omission of consonants in shorthand, §35, p28 
of words in shorthand, §35, pp32, 33 
Operation, Keyboard, §46, p7 
Outlines, §34, p37 


Phonography, §34, pl 

Phrase writing in shorthand, §35, p34 

Phrasing in stenography, §34, pp25, 28, 36, 38, 
44, 51; §35, p10; §50, p4 

Plain copying, §49, p6 

Polychrome ribbon, §47, pl 

Position when using typewriter, §46, p7 

Positions for words of more than one consonant, 
§34, p16 

of outlines for words of one consonant, 

§34, p15 

Practice, shorthand, How to, §34, p17 

Prefixes, Shorthand, §35, p17 

Press copying, §46, p62 

Printers, Preparing copy for, §48, p42 

Proper names, §35, p27 

Public-office and law work, §48, pl 

Public typewriting office, Establishment of a, 
§48, pl 

Punctuation in plain copying, §41, p43 

of shorthand notes, §34, p32 


R 
Revision of dictated matter, §48, p3 
Ribbon, Polychrome, §47, pl 
Roller-machine copying, §46, p67 
Rough drafts, Clean copying from, §49, p11 


Semicircle word sign, §34, pp26, 27 
Semicircles, §34, p22; §35, p32 
disjoined, Shorthand, §35, p32 
for W and Y, §34, p22 
Shorthand, §34, p22 
Shortening and lengthening shorthand stems, 
§34, p33 
Shorthand, §34, pl 
and typewriting work, Charges for, §48, p2 
lessons, $50, p9 
Practice work in, §50, p2 
Speed, §50, pl 
Similar consonant outlines, §50, p3 
Single keyboard, §46, p6 
Small circle, §34, p39 
loop, §34, p42 
Speed practice, Shorthand, §50, p7 
shorthand, §50, pl 
shorthand, Key, §50, p149 
Statistics, Tabulating, §49, p24 
Stems, consonant, Stenographic, §34, p4 
Double-length, §34, p36 


shorthand, Shortening and lengthening, 
§34, p33 
Stenography, §34, pl 
Systems of shorthand, §34, p3 
31 
Tabulating and billing work, Examples of, 


§47, p3 

Billing and, §47, pl 

exercises, §49, p17 

statistics, §49, p24 
Tabulator, §47, p2 
Touch typewriting, §46, p10 

typewriting, All-finger system of, §46, p10 
Typewriter attachments, §47, pl 

keyboards, §46, p5 

Special directions for operating a, §49, p2 
Typewriters, Care and use of, §46, p2 
Typewriting, §46, pl 

All-finger system of touch, §46, p10 

lessons, §48, p8 

office, Establishment of a public, §48, pl 

Touch, §46, p10 

work, Charges for shorthand and, §48, p2 


U 


Universal keyboard, §46, p6 
Upward L, R, and Ish, §34, p19 
Use of typewriters, Care and, §46, p2 


Wi 
Vocalization of initial hooks, §34, p48 
Vocalizing, Shorthand, §34, p1l 
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Vowel and semicircle word signs, Shorthand, Ww 
§34, p26 Word signs, Double-length, §34, pp36, 38 
Vowels, §34, p11 signs, Half-length, §34, p36 
and consonants combined, Shorthand, signs, Shorthand, §34, pp25, 26, 43; §35, 
§34, p11 ppl, 4, 8, 29 
and diphthongs, Shorthand, §34, p10 Words, Omission of, in shorthand, §35, p32 
between consonants, Shorthand, §34,'p13 specially distinguished, §35, p22 


Writing from dictation, §49, p29 


ae 


‘Ae 


ae Mae es 


Y oa) 


7 


ys 
“Ss os 


& 


e 
ee 


ry. - 


% 


- 


aod cae 
oa oe ei a 
Sa. = See . 
| ee. ee 7 
s/f es ¢ 7 a ot - 
“at S 7 


eS > = ew 
—— - oe > 
pee ee ee | 
i ee | oe” 
ion . 
7 v 
ae wry iad = 
m= ele an 
ek er os 
pee eS 2 ‘oo 3 
ee ek 


yoke es : 
eS Seige addy ae 
oT ae ton yet lee 7 


a ch 


